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KegisLert:u  <tsi  a   Newspaper  for  transmission  through  th«   PosU 


THE  FIRST  TEST  MATCH. 

I. — By  C.  B.  Fry. 

II. — By  "One  of  the  Crowd" 

BeatttiRiIly  Illustrated  by  Copyright  Photographs  taken  during 
thj  game. 

A  CRITICISM  of  AUSTRALIAN 
POETRY. 

By  Professor  Tucker,  Melb.  University. 

FEDERAL  PROSPECTS  in  W.A. 

By  W,  James,  Esq.,  M.L.A. 

SOME  PAGES  of  a  BUSY  LIFE. 

By  W.  T.  Stead. 

THE  YELLOW  PUZZLE  : 

Two  Books  of  the  Month. 
Leading   Articles   in   the   Reviews. 
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Drink  ONLY  SEAL   BRAND  TEA.  It  is  the  Best. 

PRICE,  GRIFFITHS  &  CO.,    516    Little  Collins   Street,    Melbourne. 


FOOD  PRODUCTS  ^i 
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Granular  Lids 


CURED  WITHOUT  OPERATION. 

TT>     DDnr'TTTD      oculist 
•  JTSl,  rnUUlilri,       optician, 

476  Alb«rt  Street,  Melbourne, 

T.  R.  Procter  would  remind  his  Constituents 
throughout  Australia  that,  having  onoe  measured  their 
eyes,  he  can  calculate  with  exactitude  the  alteration 
produced  by  increasing  age,  and  adjust  spectacles 
required  during  life  without  further  measurement. 


Ectropian. 


NOW    READY. 


A  Rational  Qrammar. 


(IW   TWO   PARTS.) 

PART  I.,  on  Analysis  and  Classification,  Price   I/-        PART  II.,  on  Inflexion  and  Style;   i/i. 

By  J.   REFORD   CORR,   M.A.,   LL.B.,    Head  Master  Methodist  Ladles'  College,  Melbourne. 

QLOBaA    GOLD    &    GLOBIA    JEWELS 

ARE  PERFECT  IN  EVERY  RESPECT,  I.MITATING  IN  APPEARANCE  ISCT.   GOLD  AND  GEMS  OF  THE  FIRST  WATER.       HAVING 

BEEN  TESTED  WE  ARE  CONFIDENT  OF  THEIR  WEAR. 
The  Stones  are  set  by  experienced  setters,  the  lustre  rendering  them  equ.il  to  the  most  expensive  gems.     This  jewellery  is  manufactured 
in  the  most  fashionable  and  costly  patterns,  to  suit  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  may  be  worn  without  the  slightest  fear  of  detection. 


No.  49. 

Ladies'  5-Stone  Diamonds  or 
Assorted  Stones  Half-Hoop 
Dress  Ring  ;  post  paid,  53. 


No.  43. 

Massive  Ladies'  Cluster  Drtss 
Ring  ;  post  paid,  58.  6d. 


No.  50  . 

Ladies'  or  Gents'  Cluster  Ring, 
Diamonds  or  Assorted  Stones, 
post  paid,  5s.  6d. 


Sin; 


No.  46. 

;leStone  Globia  Diamond 
Ladies'  or  Gents' ; 
post  paid,  53. 


No.  42. 

Cents'  Massive  Signet  Ring ; 
post  paid,  4s. 


No.  44. 

Ladies'  .'i-Stone  Dress  Ring, 
Diamonds  or  Assorted 
Stonea  ;  post  paid,  5s. 


No.  48. 

Ladies'  3-Stone  Dress  Ring, 
Diamonds  or  .Assorted 
Stones  ;  post  paid,  6s. 


No.  45. 

Single-Stone  Claw  Setting 

(Ladies'  or  Gents') ; 

post  paid,  5s. 


FOE  SIZE   OF  FINGER  CUT  HOLE  IN  CARD. 
Ladles'  Globia  Gold  Brooches  and  Bangles,  in  all  the  Latest  Artistic  Designs,  set  with  Globia  Jewels  ;   post  paid,  4s.  6d.  each.     EUch  ArtioU 
of  Jewellery  is  in  a  Very  Handsome  Plush  and  Velvet  Case.     Ladies'  Globia  Gold  Long  Muff  Chains  ;   post  paid,  4s.  6d.     Massive  Hifhly- 
flnished  Plain  Globia  Gold  Curb  Bangles,  in  Velvet  Case  ;  post  paid,  4s.  6d.     Globia  Gold  Alberts,  Gents',  Single  23.  9d.,  double  4s.  6d.  ;  Ladie**, 
3s.  6d.     Money  can  be  sent  in  P. CO.,  Postal  Notes  or  Stamps  of  any  Colony. 

ADDRESS— THE  MANAGER  THE  GLOBE  WATCH  AND  JEWELLERY  CO.  Ltd.,   105  PITT  STREET,  SYDNEY. 

WHY    PAY    FOR    A  WATCH 

In  order  to  introduce  otir  Business  into  Every  Household  in  Australia 
we  undertake  and  guarantee  to  give  away  one  of  our 

World-famed  £.2  10s.  Solid  Silver  Keyless 
Hunter  Watches, 

LADY'S  or  GENTLEMAN'S,  to  every  reader  who  sends  the  Correct 
Beading  of  this  Puzzle. 


CH 

V            Can  You 

Read  This  ? 

A 

S*L*D      1      S*LV'B      1 

W«T*H      1      I      1      U«»N 

•F 

I      1    GU'SS    1    R«G*T 

&    1    B*Y    1    A    1    CH»*N 

CONDITIONS. — That  your  answer  to  the  Puzzle  is  correct,  and 
that  you  further  undertake,  if  correct,  to  purchase  one  of  our  SOLID 
SILVER  SINGLE  OR  DOUBLE  CHAINS.  Send  Stamped  Addressed 
Envelope  for  reply.     Money  returned  if  not  s.itisfied. 


Address— The    Mana.ger,    The  GLOBE   WATCH    COMPANY    Ltd.,   105   Pitt   Street,   Sydney. 
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IheGRAPHOPHONE 


The  Superior 

TALKING 
MACHINE,  I 

Laughs,  Sings  Songs, 
Plays  Orchestral  and 

Band  Selections, 
Records    your    own  l| 

Speech,  Song  or 
Music. 


Price  (Including  Reproducer,  Horn,  and  Record) 
£2  10s..  £4  108.,  and  £6  10s. 

2   to  6,000  CHOICE  RECORDS  always  on  hand.    Send  for 
List  and  Illustrated  Catalo^es  of  Violins,  &o.,  &Q. 


ALBERT    &    SON, 

118   KING   STREET,  SYDNEY. 


;: 


Agents  for  the  Portable  Vapor   Bath   Cabinets.     ,' 

Trade  Supplied  Cheaper  than  any  other  house.  Largest 
Importers  of  MUSIC,  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  AND 
NOVELTIES.    Goods  forwarded  to  any  part  ef  Australia. 


Vfllcan  Safe  Works 

23    to    29    BEDFORD    STREET 

(Near  Haymarket), 

NORTH   MELBOURNE. 


T.  PITT  &  CO. 

MAKERS   OP 

FIRE   AND    BURGLAR    PROOF 
-  SAFES  - 

To  the  VICTORIAN  GOVERNMENT  and  aU  J 
the  Principal  Banks  of  Melboura*- 


Strong  Room  Doors. 


There  are  none  so  deaf 

as  those  who  won't  buy 


Wilson' 


S'     Common 
Sense 


Ear  Drums 


The  only  scientific  sound  conductors. 
Invisible,  comfortable,  efficient.  They 
fit  in  the  ear.  Doctors  recommend 
them.  Thousands  testify  to  their 
perfection  and  to  benefit  derived. 
Wilson  Ear  Drum  Co..  Trust  BIdg.  Louisville,  Ky  ,  U  S.A. 
James  Chalmers,  Agt.,  229  Collins  St.,  Melbourne 


THE  OLDEST  AND  MOST  COMPLETE 
UNDERTAKING  ESTABLISHMENT  IN  THE 
COLONY. 


Carriages   or    Mourning   Coaches    provided    as 
desired. 


ESTABLISHED  OVER  BO  TEARS. 


A.  A.  SLEIGHT, 

UNDERTAKER  &  EMBALMER. 


Funerals  arranged   from  all  the  Colonies, 
PRIVATE    MORTUARY. 


182  Collins  St.,   Wlclbournc. 

TELEPHONE    ilO, 


For  mutu 
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BOITND   FOR  LONnON. 


^^^r< 


BAKER  &  ROUSE 


PROPRIETARY 
LIMITED. 


LANTERN    AND    CINEMATOGRAPHE 
ENTERTAINMENTS  Given  at  Short  Notice. 


Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

Photographic  and  Optical 


Lantern   Goods. 


Manufacturers  of  the  **  SIMPLEX '' 
PAPERS, 

Which  may  be   exposed    and   developed  in  Oa«lifht. 
Demonstrations  Daily  at  addreM  giren  below. 


TERMS   ON    APPUCATION. 


NO     DARK     ROOM     REQUIRED. 


S60    OOHiLIlSrS    ST.,    IS^ELBOTJI^lSrEl. 
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^'BOOK5    e^ 


s  The  Sheldon  Boom,  i 
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I 

Ht 
%t 
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A  QUARTER  OF  A  MIlllON  copls  FREE 

"THE    CRUCIFIXION    OF    PHILLIP    STRONG." 
•*nALCOLn    KIRK." 


We  will  Post  to  Any  Address  in  Australasia  any 
one  of  the  above-named  Books  Free  of  Charge. 
All  you  need  do  is  send  us  your  name  and  postal 
address,  accompanied  by  twopence  in  stamps  to 
cover  postage  and  packing,  and  we  will  send  you 
the  book  asked  for  by  return  mail.  Should  you 
wish  to  take  full  advantage  of  our  generous  offer 
send  sixpence  in  stamps,  and  we  will  forward  to  you  the  Complete 
Set  by  return  jDost.  We  Frankly  Admit  we  wish  to  advertise  our 
WONDERFUL  VITADATIO,  but  this  does  not  make  our 
remarkable    offer    less    remarkable. 

Thousands  of  these  volumes  have  been  sold  and  are  selling:  in  Australia  at  prices 
ranging  from  6d.  to  3s.  6d.      YOU    CAN    NOW    HAVE  THEM    FOR    NOTHING. 

^^  Address  all  Letters  to  S.  A.  PALMER,  "VITADATIO"  INSTITUTE, 
BOURKE   STREET,   MELBOURNE,    marked    "Sheldon." 


^     The  tide  OF  POPULARITY  TAKEN   AT  ITS  FLOOD  by    J 

I        VITADATIO.        I 

{   "IN  HIS  STEPS."    *'HIS  BROTHER'S  KEEPER."   % 
%  "ROBERT  HARDY'S  SEVEN  DAYS."         J 


Ik 

A 

I 

Tk 

34 
34 
34 
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'TKjUTH   IS  siranger  Ihan 


To    MEcT   ME    " 

-FICTION."  ^ 


H^^ 

'♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦»♦< 

►♦♦♦♦♦«;» 

You  don't 

need  to     . 

hunt  for  . 

Level  roads 
if  you    .    . 

M  > 

<     ►                             .> 

ride  a    .    . 

IVIassey- Harris 

Bicycle. 

"  Runs  Easy 

and    .    .    . 

keeps  running 

Easy." 

Established  1847. 

MASSEY- HARRIS  CO.  LTD.  TORONTO,  CANADA. 
Australasian  Head-quarters:  163-169  William  St.,  Melb 
Melbourne  Depot:  294  Bourke  Street. 

N.S.W.   Head-quarters— 385  George  Street,  Sydney. 
S.A.  Head-quarters— 152  Rundle  Street,  Adelaide. 
New  Zealand  Head-quarters— Crawford  Street,  Dunedin. 
Queensland  Head-quarters— Queen  Street,  Brisbane. 

Durne.       '  * 

►♦♦♦♦♦♦' 

We  will  be  pleased  to  forward  you, 
postage  free,  our  Art  Catalogue   on 
application  to  any  of  our  Addresses. 

♦♦♦ 
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TO    MOTHERS  ! 


It  is  COOLINQ,  and  Corrects  the  Heat  of  the 
Australian  Climate. 


BARLEY  WATER 

Is  the  most  cooling  and  nourishing 
of  SUMMEE  DRINKS. 

It  ia  easilj  made  from 

ROBINSON'S   PATENT 
BARLEY. 


Is  A  PERFECT  BABIES'  FOOD, 

Being  the  besl-known  Diluent  of  Cow^  Milk,  and  therefore  Easily  Digested  by  the  Weakest  Baby. 

jyir^TpI-lpjO  C    I      This    Food   has    a    reputation   of    75  Years   throughout  the 
l^\yj  1  I  IL^ry^J    *  ^Qj.jj      j^  -g  ^Q  EISKT  to  try  New  Food  on  your  chUdren. 


THE  NEW  TERAI 
SENT  BY  POST. 


lOs.  6d.  and  12s.  6d. 


This  NEW  and  FASHIONABLE-SHAPED 
HAT  is  now  ALL  THE  RAGE  IN  THE 
METROPOLIS,  while  for  the  Country  it  is  an 
Ideal  Hat,  COOL,  COMFORTABLE,  SUIT- 
ABLE and  DURABLE. 


^  B.   MOUNTCASTLE   &  SONS, 

326  GEORGE  STREET,  SYDNEY. 
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T  felt  that  I  must  continually  be  doing  something  to    astonish   the  natives. — De  Eougemont. 


Speol&llj  ap- 
poiBtwd 

8u  radical 
Outlets 

to  the  Mel- 
bonme  Hoapi- 
tftL     

Maker!  to  the 
Melbourne,  Wo- 
Ben'i,  Chil- 
dren's, and  aU 
the  principal 
Hospitals. 

Special  atten- 
tion is  called  to 
enr 

Artificial 

Limbs 

with  the  com- 
bined move- 
feient  of  the 
ankle,  which 
(or  ease  and 
dnrabilitj  is 
snsarpasBed, 
and  in  the 
mannfaoture  of 
whioh  there  is 
absolutely  '  no 
ntbber  or  other 
Miuhable  ma- 
MriAls  used. 


\ 


D I  eTR  I C  H  ^»'  D I  €T  R I CH 

LMTt    GTDi€TRICH 


I^W5tRUntHT6-TRa55/,L 


Artlfloial 
Eyes, 

Hands,  &0. 
Trusses, 
Ladles' 
Belts.        In- 
struments 

Bow    Less, 
Knock 
Knees,      ani 

every  descrip- 
tion of  Defor- 
mity. Elastie 
Stoclclnea, 
Kneecaps, 
Anklets,  &0. 


197    LONSDALE   ST.,    MELBOURNE. 


Hospital 

and  Oculists* 
Prescrl  p- 
tions     oar*- 

fully  executed. 

Spectacles 

and 
Eyecrl  asses 

accurately     ft^ 
ted      to^  e» 
patient. 
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HEARNE'S   BRONCHITIS  CURE, 

.    .    .    THE   FAMOUS  REMEDY   FOE    .    .    . 

Coughs,  Bronchbtis,  Asthma  and  CoNSUMPTior 

Has  the  Largfest  Sale  of  Any  Chest  Medicine  in  Australia. 


Those  who  have  taken  this  medicine  are  amazed  at  its  wonderful  influence.  Suiferers  from  any  form  of 
Bronchitis,  Cough,  Difficulty  of  Breathing,  Hoarseness,  Pain  or  Soreness  in  the 
Chest,  experience  delightful  and  immediate  relief,  and  to  those  who  are  subject  to  Colds  on  the  Chest  it  is 
invaluable,  as  it  effects  a  complete  cure.  It  is  most  comforting  m  allaying  Irritation  in  the  Throat  and  giving 
Strength  to  the  Voice,  and  it  neither  allows  a  Cough  or  Asthma  to  become  chronic  nor 
Consumption  to  develop.  Consumption  has  never  been  known  to  exist  where  "Coughs"  have  been 
properly  treated  with  this  medicine.  No  house  should  be  without  it,  as,  taken  at  the  beginning,  a  dose  is  generally 
sufficient,  and  a  oamplete  cure  is  certain. 

Beware  of  "Coughs"!!  Eemember  that  every  disease  has  its  commencement,  and  Consumption  is  no- 
exception  to  this  rule. 


BAD    COUGHS. 


THREE   CASES   COMPLETELY   CURED   BY   ONE 
BOTTLE   Oi    HEARNE'S   BRONCHITIS   CURE. 


SEVERE  COLD,  Wl'^JTT  LOSS  OF  VOICE,  CURED 
BY   HALF  A   BOTTLE. 


A  SUPPLY  SENT  TO  A  RELATIVE  IN  ENGLAND. 


months — always  went  in  the  'bus — as  walking  causel 
me  such  pain  and  distress  in  the  chest.  I  ahvay.s- 
walk  now,  and  never  feel  it,  and  I  am  stronuer  than 
I  have  been  for  years.  I  thank  my  son  for  his  gre  .t 
kindness  in  sending  the  medicine,  and  am,  dear  sir, — 
Yours  very  truly,  M.  INIORTIMER. 

Extract  from  a  letter,  since  written  by  the  same 
lady  to  her  son,  Mr.  John  S.  Mortimer,  Llenwel- 
lyn,  Katunga,  Victoria. 


Llenwellyn,  Katunga,  Victoria. 
Mr.  Hearne, 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  effects 
of  your  Bronchitis  Cure.  Last  wnter  three  of  my 
children  had  very  bad  coughs,  and  one  bottle  cured  the 
three  of  them.  The  housemaid  also  had  such  a  severe 
cold  that  she  entirely  lost  her  voice,  but  half  a  bottle 
cured  her.  J  always  keep  it  in  the  house  now,  and  re- 
commend it  to  anyone  re(iuirinK  medicine  of  that  kind. 

I  now  want  you  to  send  at  once  four  bottles  to 
England  to  my  mother,  who  is  suffering  greatlv  from 
bronchitis.      The  address  is  enclosed. — Yours  graJtefu  ly, 

JOHN  S.  MORTIMER. 

The  relative  in  England,  who  is  eighty  years  old,   also 
Cured  by  Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cuie. 

WAS    A    GREAT    SUFFERER. 


HER  daughtI':r  had  been  ILI,. 


SPITTING   UP   BLOOD. 


THIC  T'OCTOR  said  NOTHING  MORE  COULD  BE 
DONE. 


HAD  NOT  WALKED  FOR  TWELVE  ilONTHS. 


AL'\^■AYS  Vv'ALKS  NOW,  AND  IS  QUITE  WELL. 

FEELS  STRONGER  THAN  SHE  HAS  DONE  FOR 
YEARS. 


S    Watson-street,    Burton-on-Trent, 
Staffordshire,  England. 
Mr.  W.  G.  Hearne,  Geeloaig, 

Dear  Sir, — Your  letter  and  Bronchitis  Cure  to  hand 
quite  safe.  1  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  5'our  Lroni-hitis  Cure  has  nuite  cured  me.  I 
was  very  glad  ^^hen  it  came,  as  T  was  suffering  from 
n  severe  attack  of  bronchitis  at  the  time  it  arrived. 
I  had  sent  for  my  own  doctor,  Init  had  not  had  one 
nijrht's  rest  for  a  week.  I  started  taking  the  Bron- 
chitis Cure  three  times  a  day,  as  directed,  and  was 
veiy  much  eased  at  once.  At  the  end  of  a  week  I 
only  took  it  twice  a  day,  and  then  only  every  night 
for  p  week,  as  I  was  so  mu(h  better  when,  thanks  to 
the  lyord  for  adding  His  blfssing,  T  was  (|uite  well, 
and  ■\\'alked  into  to-wTi  and  back  without  feeling  any 
fatigue.       I   had   not    done  that   previously   for   twelve 


CURED  BY  HEARNE'S  BRONCHITIS  CURE. 

The  extract  runs  as  follows: — As  for  myself,  thank 
the  Lord  1  am  feeling  stonger  than  I  have  for 
year=.  I  bad  an  attack  of  bronchitis  in  November, 
but  Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure  was  again  successful.  I 
feel  luite  well,  and  walk  into  town  feeling  quite  strong. 

I  must  ask  you  to  send  me  six  bottles  more  of  the 
medicine,  as  1  wish  to  have  a  supply  in  the  house.  I 
have  tried  to  get  it  made  up  here,  and  let  my  chem  st 
have  a  bottle  to  see  what  he  could  do.  He  tells  me 
this  week  he  can  make  nothing  out  of  it;  he  never 
saw  anything  like  it  before,  so  there  is  only  one  thing 
foi  me  to  do,  to  send  for  more.  I  have  never  kept  in 
bed  one  day  since  T  commenced  to  take  it;  I  us:d 
to  bf  in  bed  a  fortnight  at  a  time  always,  and  after 
that  for  months  I  was  as  weak  as  I  could  possibly 
be.  and  was  always  taking  cod  liver  oil,  so  you  will  sae 
at  once  it  is  ciuite  worth  while  sending  for  it  such  a 
long  di.stanee.  Something  more  I  must  tell  you. 
Charlotte  has  been  veiT  ill  since  I  wrote  you.  Her 
cough  was  so  bad.  She  never  had  a  night's  rest, 
and  was  spitting  ui)  blood  ver\'  much.  The  doctor  told 
her  hu.sband  that  there  was  nothing  more  he  could  do 
for  her,  so  on  the  Simdav  I  sent  her  half  a  bottle  of  ttie 
Broncliitis  Cure,  and  told  her  to  trv  it,  and  if  she  did 
not  use  it  not  to  waste  it,  but  send  it  back  again.  She 
had  such  confidence  in  her  doctor  that  I  thought  she 
would  not  liT  it.  On  the  Wednesdav  I_  sent  over 
agaJn,  and  .she  was  much  better,  the  night's  rest,  was 
"erf  good,  and  cough  and  bleeding  from  the  lungs 
better.  She  sent  for  another  half  bottle,  and  on  the 
following  Sunday  sent  over  to  say  that  she  was  quite 
cured,  and  did  not  require  any  more  medicine.  So  you 
'•■ec  what  good  it  has  done,  and  she  wishes  to  have  some 
"with   my   next    supply. 


Prepared  only,  and  sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  the  Proprietor,  W.  G.  Heaene,  Chemist,  Geelong, Victoria.  Small 
sizes,  2/6  ;  large,  4,6.  Sold  by  Chemists  and  Medicine  Vendors.  Forwarded  by  post  to  any  address 
when  not  obtainable  locally. 
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TV— PHIL  MAY  ON  DE  ROUGEMONT 


THE  WEARING  OF  THE  GRIN. 

Jiulfte  of  my  astonishment  when  not  only  the  chiefs,   but  the   whole   nation   assembled,   suddenly   burst    into 

roiii-s   of   eerie   laug-hter. — De  Rousemont. 


USHER'S  TRIAD  3-SPEED  CHAINLESS  BICYCLE 


3-8PEED 

Gent's 

Tourist 

Machine 

GEARS : 
.50,  for  hill  climb- 
ing. 
70,  tor  ordinary 

rokd  work. 

116,  for  travelling 

with  the  wind. 

£25 

Mett  Cash. 


ROAD 
RACER, 

2-Oeara, 

84  and  120  in. 

£25. 


0*ar  alterable 
inatantuieously 
whilst  riding 
without  dia- 
mounting. 


3-SPEED 
Lady's 
Tourist 
Machine 

GEARS: 
42,  for  hill  olimb- 

ing. 
64,  for  ordinary 

roada. 

102.  for  travelling 

with  the  wind. 

£27 

Kett  Cash. 


Sinele- 
Gear 
PATH 
RACER, 

Any  Gear, 

£30. 


All  Machines 
are  Guaranteed 
for  12  Months. 


From  "  Australian  Ctclibt."— "  We  had  a  tour  last  week  on  the  '  TRIAD,'  practically  testing  the  merits  of  the  Chainless,  and 
lonnd  thdt  the  mechanism  worked  with  great  ease.  The  116Gear,  travelling  with  wind,  was  quite  a  revelation.  Without  any  extra 
•zertion  this  high  gear  can  be  driven  at  a  very  great  rate  of  speed,  and  the  sensation  of  cutting  through  space  at  express  rat«  is 
dMid«Uy  exhilarating."  
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The  United  States  of  Europe 


ON    THE    EVE   OF 


The  Parliament  of  Peace. 


NOW  READY. 


B-sr     'V^.      T.      STE.A.ID- 


Roya!  8vo,  about  300  pages.     Profusely  Illustrated. 
Price  1/-,  or  1/3  post  free ;   also  Cloth  Edition,  price  2/6. 


TRY   THE   NEW   SUMMER   PORRIDGE   MEAL- 


: 


ONLY 

FTVl 

MINUTES' 
COOKING 
REQUIRED. 


WHOLESOME   AND   DELICIOUS. 


All  Grocers.         J.  a.  bull  &  Co.  Ltd.,  wholesale  Agents. 


For  mutual  advantaee  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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A   BOX    OF    BOOKS    FOR    THE    BAIRNS. 


A   TREASURY    OF    NURSERY    LORE    FOR    THE    LITTLE    ONES. 

This    unique    series    consist's    of    Nursery- 
R'hymies,  Fairy  Toiles,  Falbles,  Travd,  Histor>% 
written  speicially  for    the  children,  and    pro- 
fusely      ill  us - 
tralted  by  Miss 
Gertrude  Brad- 
ley     and      M. 
Brimsley        Le 
Fanu. 

The  series  is 
comprised  in 
tivventy  -  four 
books,     bound 

twelve    ^^^^^^^M^^^^^^^^^^m^^^^^m^^K^ga  ' 

boards,  printed 
on  gooid  piaper, 
and  enclosed  in 
a  strong,  hanld- 
somc,  clotih- 
covCTed  cabi- 
net. The  volumes  and  cabinets  are  bound  and  other  quaint  folk — ^that  people  this  child's 
in  tinted  cloth,  and  miay  be  had  in  brown  (dark  fairy -land.  This  nurser\'  literature  pla\-s  no 
or  lig'ht),  maroon,  grey,  or  blue.  small  part  in  the  i'deal  world  in  which  at  first 


1.— THE    OLD    WAY:    In   Mischief. 


adventures  of  Sindbad  tlie  Sailor.  But  these 
pretty  jingles  and  romances  are  the  oldest 
reading  of  our  race.       Pause  for  a  moment 

and  think 
quiet'h'  what 
delight  you 
might  convey 
to  the  hearts 
of  your  little 
ones,  and  how 
many  hapipy 
hours  y  o  u 
m  i  g  h  t  afiford 
them  by  intro- 
ducing them  to 
these  charac- 
ters and  the 
host  of  queer 
animial'S  —  to 
say  nothing  of 
giants,     fairies. 


There  may 
be  'some  wise 
people,  or 
people  w^ho 
think  them- 
selves wise, 
who  iwill  sneer 
at  all  sti'Ch  nur- 
sery lore  and 
legend  as  the 
r  h  y  in  e  s  of 
Cock  Robin 
and  Mother 
Hubbaird,  the 
History  of 
Jack  t  h  e 
Giant  Killer,  or 
the        thrilling 


2 — THE   NEW   WAY  :    Engrossed  in  "Books  for  the  Bairns. 


we  all  live,  and 
without  which 
tlie  brightest 
child's  life 
m'ust  be  a  very 
drat)  coloured 
thing  indeed. 

T  h  r  o  u  g  h 
want  c^f  space 
we  refrain 
from  giving 
samples  of  the 
i  n numerable 
opinions  we 
have  received 
with  regarid  to 
the  Books  for 
the    Bairns. 
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The  following  extract  from  a  'Com.mii'nicatio'n 
of  Mr.  Stead  is  a  most  convirtcinig  testimoiny 
to  the  genuineness  and  value  of  the  series: — 

"  Among  many  gratifying  letters  wliich  have  readied 
me  from  all  partes  ot'  the  world  concerning  the  '  Books 
for  the  Bairns,'  there  are  none  of  which  I  had  Tnore 
reason  to  be  proud  than  a   letter  which  came  to  hand 


1          :  -^^ 

■.^--  ?*' 

1 

■ 

1 ,  .   ' 

':  ''^" 

^■' 

1 

1 

the  other  day  from  St.  Petersburg,  in  which  a  Russian 
fiiend  who  had  heen  extremely  delight-ed  with  the 
little  books  had  \^Titten  to  the  Empress  sending  her  a 
set.  and  asking  to  be  permitted  to  lay  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  library  of  the  little  Grand  Duchess.  The 
EniDress  graciously  replied,  accepting  the  books,  and 
expres^iiug  heiself  as  "  enchanted  with  the  admirable 
pictures  '   that   they   contained." 

Such  a  ifce'sitimioiny  as  'tiMs  should  be  stiffioient 
proof  that  the  series  is  quite  a  u-nique  one. 
The  books  contain  1,500  pages  of  the  best 
matter  and  illuistrations  it  has  'bee'n  passible  to 
secure.  ChiMren's  literature  of  every  land 
has    been    laid    under    contribution. 

Every  page  is 
ilki'Striated,  and 
the  drawings 
t  'h  r  o  u  g  h  - 
out,  nimiher- 
ing  over  2,000. 
aire  origiinal. 
and  executed 
solely  for  this 
series  'by  the 
well  -  known 
childreni's  ar- 
tists, Miss  Ger- 
trude Bradley 
and  Mr.  Brins- 
ley  Le  Fann. 

Owing  to  htmdreds  and  thousands  of  these 
books  that  have  been  already  sold  in  England 
aaid  America,  it  has  been  possible  to  fix  the 
price  of  the  complete  set  at  the  remarkably, 
low  figure  of  los.,  post  free  to  any  address 
in  Australasia. 

Cut  this  orider  out  and  forward  it  with 
Money  Order  or  Postal  Ndte  to  us,  w'hen  the 
books  vv^ll  be  forwarded  by  return  post. 


A  BOX   OF   BOOKS   FOR 
THE   BAIRNS. 


24  BOOKS  in  12  VOLUMES. 

Contained  in  Cloth  Cabinet. 


Price  7  6.     (Post  free  to  any 
address  in  Australasia,  10  ) 


The  Manager,  ^'Review  of  Revien's"  i6'j-i6g  Oiiccii  St.,  Melbourne- 
Please  fonvard  to    the   mldress    <f/Vf//    heloK'  a  Box  of  Booths  for  the   Bairns,  Jor  n'huli  I 
enclose  the  sum  of  Ten  Shillings. 

Signatnie Address 

Remit  by  Money  Order  or  Postal  Note.     If  Cheque  is  sent,  add  exchange. 
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This  niunrh  is  the  time  to  sena  in  your 
subscription  to  the  "  Review  of  Reviews."  A 
new  volume  begins  with  the  July  number. 
The  Australasian  Edition  o'f  the  "  Review  of 
Rerviews  "  is  the  only  nuagazine  publisihed  in 
the  colonies  that  keeps  the  busy  man  of  every 
colony  in  touch  with  tlie  course  of  events  in 
the  world  outside,  as  well  as  the  best  thoug'ht 
of  the  best  writers  in  Australasia  on  the  cur- 
rent topics  within  the  colonies.  The  "  Re- 
view "  is  not  a  mere  mass  of  paste  and  scissors 
work,  but  is  a  critical  re-statement  of  all  the 
articles  in  all  the  niag-azines. 

SOMETHING    FOR    EVERYBODY. 

\\'ithin  the  pages  of  this  magazine,  month 
h\-  nionlh,  are  to  be  found  articles  on  every 
topic  under  discussion  throughout  all  the 
world.  It  is  this  universality  of  interest  that 
has  .made  the  "Review  of  Reviews"  of  so  much 
v^alue  to  those  who  are  unable,  from  any  cause, 
to  see  the  current  literature  of  the  day,  cr 
who  have  not  the  time  to  wade  through  it. 
Below  will  be  found  extracts  from  opinions 
expresed  by  Australia's  prominent  men. 

HON.  E.  rsAKTOX,  Q.C..  M.L.A.  (N.S.W.) :  "I 
hold  a  lii^li  opinion  of  the  '  Review  of  Reviews,' 
both  as  to  the  ability  of  its  literarv  matter 
and  as  to  the  judgment  with  which  it  is  edited. 

RIGHT  Hex.  G.  H.  REID,  P.C.  (Premier  of  Xev.- 
South  \^■ille•^):  "  lu  my  opinion  the  'Review  of 
Reviews'  (Australasian  Edition)  is  worthy  of  th" 
higliest  phue  in  the  periodical  journalism  of  thi  . 
part  of  the  v,-oj-ld.'' 

HON.  ALFRED  DEAKiX,  :M.L.A.  iVictoiij):  ;'  I 
find    the    '  Rf^vicw   of   Reviews  "    indi'^pensnl)'e. 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  R.  J.  SEDDOX,  P.C  (Premitr 
of  New  Zealand):  "I  read  it  with  interest,  and 
ronsidev  the  '  Beview  of  Reviews  'as  the  prem  ev 
literarv  production  of  the  colonies." 

SIR  ROBEJrr  SroUT.  K.C.M.G.  (New  Zeala  di:  -  i 
consider  the  '  Review  of  Reviews  '  a  most  helj)- 
fnl  puhli'^ation.'' 

IHl']  RI(;HT  HON.  C.  C.  KINGSTON  (Premier  of 
South  Australia):  "The  'Review  of  Reviews  is 
a  bright  commentary  on  current  events.'" 


SIK  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH,  K.C.M.G.  (Chief  Ju -tica 
of  (jueenslandj :  "  I  regard  the  '  Review  of  Re- 
visws  '  as  a  work  of  extrtmo  value  to  men  of  !i  ii- 
ited  opportunity  who  desire  to  ke;p  themselv  s 
abreast  of   current  thought.' 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  E.  N.  C.  r.R.\DH.)N, 
K.C.M.G.,  P.C.  (Premier  of  Tasmania):  •"The 
'  Review  of  Reviews  '  gives  in  the  most  readable 
form  the  pith  of  conteir.poi-ary  history." 

E.nincnce  the  late  CARDINAL  MANNING:  '•  Of 
very  great  help  to  readers  in  London,  and  still 
more  to   readers  out  of  London." 


Hi 


On  receipt  of  your  name  and  address,  ac- 
coimpanlied  by  Ss.  6d.  (Queensland,  los.  6d.). 
in  ]Money  Order  or  Postal  Xote.  we  will  post 
yott  the  current  numfber,  and  each  number 
promptly  Oin   pu'blication   for  twelve  mciniths. 


Thd  M(iiuiiic-r,  "  Rcviav  of  Rcvird's," 

167-169  Queen  Street,  Melbourne;  or  Vickery's  Chambers,  Pitt  Street,  Sydney. 
Please   sfiu!    iiic    the    ''Review    of    Reviews"  for   Twelve    Months,    be<^iii:iiii<^  :villi   the 
■ nuuil'ier,  for  whnJi  I  enclose  the  snin  of 


Signalti  c.. 


P'.ease  remit  by  Money  Order  nr  Postal  Note. 
Add  exehan;;e  to  Che'Hies. 


Address 
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ECONOMY    OF    TIME. 


Use  your  spare  time  profitably  during  the 
coming  months  by  getting  your  friends  and 
acquaintances  to  send  in  their  subscriptions 
to  the  best  magazine  published  in  these 
colonies.  To  make  this  occupation  profitable 
you  must  have  something  good  to  canvass  on, 
and  this  is  provided  by  the  Australasian  "  Re- 
view of  Reviews." 

WHAT  THE  "REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS"  IS. 

The  '■  Review  "  is  the  magazine  alike  for  the 
busyman  whohasnot  the  time  to  wade  through 
the  flood  of  current  periodical  literature,  and 
the  man  who  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  great 
distributing   centres   of  literature. 

It  is  the  favourite  magazine  of  the  intelligent 
of  all  classes — ^the  educationalist,  the  lawyer,  the 
clergyman,  the  editor,  the  pihysician,  business 
men  and  women,  intelHgent  farmers,  and  me- 
chanics, Whose  time  is  valuable,  and  who  find  it 
difficult  to  keep  up  with  the  flood  of  current 
literature.  For  this  reason  you  cannot  afiford 
to  be  without  this  magazine  during  the  winter 
months. 


"A  Literary  Liebig's  Extract"  is  what 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  says  of 
the  "Review  of  Reviews."  The  "Review  of 
Reviews"  for  Australasia  is  the  only  magazine 
of  its  kind  published  in  the  colonies,  and  the 
quality  of  its  literary  matter  and  illustrations  is 
up  to  the  standard  of  the  very  best  magazines 
of  England  and   America. 

Taking  the  Australasian  "Review  of  Re- 
views" in  detail,  it  contains  each  month  the  fol- 
lowing special  features: — 

SOME  OF  ITS  CONTENTS. 

Leading  Articles  in  the  Magazines. 

Tlie  Reviews  Reviewed. 

Notable  Books  of  the  Month. 

History  of  the  Month,  Within  and  Beyond  the 
Colonies. 

Character  Sketch. 

Topic  of  the  Month. 

History  of  the  Month  in  Caricature. 

and    other    articles    by    prominent    men    on 
special  subjects. 


HOW  TO    HELP. 


The  business  management  of  the  "Review" 
desires  to  secure  an  active  local  agent  in  every 
town  in  Australasia.  Canvassers  who  have 
been  able  to  devote  all  their  time  to  securing 
subscribers  for  this  magazine  have  found  the 
work  profitable.  Many,  who  are  unable  to 
do  continuous  work,  have  used  spare  moments 
and  every-day  opportunities  to  advantage. 
There  is  scarcely  an  educated  person  who  can- 
not secure  a  club  of  subscribers  from  among 
his  immediate  circle  of  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances. 


To  enable  you  tO  put  the  merits  of  this 
magazine  before  your  friends,  we  will  send  you 
specimen  copies  of  the  "  Review,"  with  a  full 
supply  of  literature,  order  and  receipt  forms, 
and  check  cards.  Send  us  a  penny  post-card, 
and  we  will  give  you  full  information  as  to  our 
system,  rates  of  commission  (which  are  high), 
and  any  other  information  you  may  require. 

Subscription  rate  is  8s.  6d.  per  annum,  post 
free  to  any  of  the  Australasian  colonies  except 
Queensland,  to  which  colony  the  rate  is 
IDS.  6d. 
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She,  Yamba,  was  my  advance  agent  and  bill-jjoster,  so  to  say. — De  Rougemont. 


DOCTORS   DECLARE    THAT 


*  QRANUMA 


IS  THE  KING  OF  PORRIDGE  FOODS. 


The    Food    of   Health,     Strength    and    Beauty. 
It  Builds  Up  Bone,  Flesh  and  Muscle. 


JAS.  INQLIS  &  Co.,  Wholesale  Agents. 
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ATTENTION     PLEASE  I 


Why  are  the  Preparations  manufactured  by  E.  HOLLAND,  Halt 
Specialist,  superior  to  and  in  greater  demand  than  all  othar 
Preparations  for  promoting  the  growth  and  restoring  the  colour 
to  the  Hair?  Because  they  are  the  result  of  a  Practical 
Knowledge — Twenty  Years'  Experience — of  all  the  Diseases  of  the 
Hair,  and  what  is  necessary  to  remove  them.  Whereas  nearly 
all  other  Preparations  are  manufactured  by  Quacks,  and  are 
nothing  but  Quack  Nostrums. 

A  gentleman  in  writing  says  :  "  Everywhere  I  go  I  hear  people 
•peaking  highly  of  your  Preparations  for  the  Hair. 

Another  gentleman  says :  "  By  a  mere  chance  I  have  had  a  good 
•pportunity  of  witnessing  the  good  e£Eeot  of  your  now  well- 
known  Hair  Eestorer.  A  friend  of  mine  since  boyhood  was  quite 
bald  on  top  of  head,  and  to  my  knowledge  tried  most  things 
mentioned  without  any  result.  A  few  months  ago  he  informed 
me  he  was  intending  to  give  your  Bestorer  a  trial.  Of  course 
I  laughed,  and  for  which  jou  mu&t  forgive  me.  I  did  not  see  my 
friend  again  until  a  few  days  ago,  and,  if  you  can,  judge  my 
surprise  on  finding  my  old  comrade,  not  with  a  bald  head  but 
with  a  full,  thick  head  of  hair."— P.  J.  Connoes,  Esq.,  Tooma,  New 
South  Wales,  20/9/97.  ,        ,„       , 

PEICE.  per  Bottle,  3/-,  4/-,  6/-,  10/6,  12/6.  Sixpence  (small)  and 
1/-  extra  lor  Postage.    S»ld  by  all  Chemists. 

«    E.  HOLLAND, 

Hair  Specialist,  i93  Collins  St.,  Melb.,  Victoria. 


Depot  for 
DR.  JAEGER'S 

Pure  Woollen 

Ui^DERWEAR. 


JAEGEE'S    "GUIDE" 

POSTED    FREE. 


HENRY  BUCK  &  CO., 

Shirt,  Collar,  and   Pyjama  Makers, 

74  SWANSTON  ST.,  MELBOUENE. 


tr  LADIES'    SHIRT    MAKERS.     Send  for  Price  List. 
Three  of  our  83.  6d.  DRESS  SHIRTS  Posted  Free  for  253.  6d. 


SPECIALITY    FOR    1899. 

Soft-fronted  Shirts  made  in  India  Gauze,  Nets,  Japanese 
Crepe,  Zephyr,  etc. 


HENRY    BUCK    &    CO., 

74    SWANSTON    ST..    MELBOURNE. 


BUY    A    BOX    OF 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  BAIRNS. 

1500  Pages.  2000  Drawings.^ 


Price  Ten  Shillings,         Post  Free. 
"Review  of  Reviews  Office."   169  Queen  Street  Melbourne. 


Notice  to  Melbourne  Visitors. 

WIMPOLE'S  lORGE  HOTEL, 

Opposite  St.  Kilda  Eailwat  Station,  JIelbourne,  Australia. 

T.:irgost  Hotel  Accommodation  in  Victoria.  Magnificent  Sea  and  Park 
Views  from  the  hotel  windows.  Cable  Trams  pass  the  hotel  door  to 
all  parts  of  the  city  and  suburbs.     Trains  every  few  minutes.     Special 

terms  for  families.     Telephone  428.     Night  porter. 
Inclusive  Tariff  for  Boarders :    9s.  per  day,  or  from  £2  28.  per  week. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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Don't  Die ! 


IF  SUFFERING  FROM  ANY 
CHRONIC  OR  SUPPOSED 
INCURABLE  DISEASE 


Which  medical  men  declare  hopeless,  you  should  avail  yourself  of  the  opportunity  to  consult 

Mr.  H.   E.   KUGELMANN, 

Who  is  the  most  skilled  of  living  herbal  practitioners,  and  has  practised  for  over  twenty-five  years.     He  may 

be  consulted  at  his  City  Consulting  Offices — 

14  and  16  QUEEN  STREET,  near  Flinders  Street,  Melbourne, 

NO  CHARGE  IS  MADE  FOR  CONSULTATION. 

Appointments  may  also  he  anaiii,'ed  for  Consultations  in  the  German,  Ureak,  Russian,  and  Sclavonic  languages. 


Mf.  Kugclnianii  possesses  the  extraordinary  power  of  being  able  to  tell  his  patients  wliat  is  the  matter  with 
them  without  being  informed  of  the  nature  of  their  disease,  and  is  prepared  to  give  a  legal  deed  of  agreement 
to  efiect  a  eure  in  all  curable  cases,     f  f  incurable  he  will  frankly  tell  you  so. 

SWOKX    RECENTLY. 

What  the  Brisbane  Doctors  say  about  Mr.  Kugclmanrt'o  treatment. 
Mrs.  Whitfjcld  speaks  straight  to  the  point. 

A  large  number  of  remarkaljle  instrujies  of  tlv-  rvtoveri  ot  >:>-ialltil  '  liicmuhles  "  in  iJri^liane  and  district,  through  the  skill  of  a  certain 
expert,  having  come  to  our  reporter's  ears,  he  oijtaiiied  a  connnissioii  to  invcsf^aie  one  •>  tne^e  cases,  and  as  a  conseiiuence,  made  a  call  on 
Mrs.  Anme  Whitliekl,  of  3  Hope  Street,  Brisbane.  "  May  I  asK  the  favour  of  a  tew  particulars  concerning  your  recent  illness?"  .asked  the  news- 
paper man.  "  Oh,  certainly,"  replied  Mrs.  Whittield.  "  (t  always  gives  iv.e  i.leasure  to  talk  about  my  wonderful  recovery.  You  .see,  I  was  so  ill 
th.at  I  had  lost  all  hope,  and  you  may  guess  what  a  surprise  and  delight  it  was  to  lue  to  find  myself  in  perfect  health  once  more."  "  How  did 
your  illness  begin  ?"  "  One  of  the  first  alarming  symptoms  1  noticed  was  a  strange  tickling  in  the  throat ;  then  I  started  to  cough— a  queer 
hacking  cough  that  ne\er  left  me  in  peace.  1  also  began  to  get  terribly  thin,  and  my  face  grew  of  a  deathly  colour.  I  was  sloA'ly  wasting 
away."  "Yes,  and  did  jou  see  a  doctor  ?"  "Oh.  yes,  I  saw  three  leading  physicians.  They  all  told  me  the  same  thing.  They  said  I  was 
suffering  from  Throat  Consumption,  and  that  in  addition  my  left  lung  was  also  affected  with  consumption.  They  treated  me,  an. I  I  am  sure 
Ihey  did  their  best,  but  somehow  or  other  they  couldn'tcure  me,  and  I  gradually  grew  worse."  "  How  did  you  eat  and  sleep?"  "  -My  appetite 
was  awful— weeks  would  pass  and  I  would  hardly  touch  anything  at  all  in  the  sb.ape  of  food,  and  ot  course  I  couldn't  sleep.  Who  could,  with  a 
cough  like  mine  ?  It  used  to  shake  me  terribly.  I  was  continually  coughing  u])  phlegm,  and  I  lost  my  voice  entirely."  "  Well,  how  did  y  u 
goon,  .Mrs.  Whitfield?"  "I  went  to  the  Brisbane  Hospital  so  that  all  the  doctors  could  see  me.  it  was  no  use,  I  had  to  come  out  again 
jSolhing  could  be  done  for  me.  A  doctor  who  examined  me  (he  is  a  very  clever  man — in  fact,  he  is  one  of  the  leading  men  here)  t-aid  I  wou.  . 
die  in  a  few  weeks.  Oh,  you  may  guess  how  very  low  and  depressed  I  was.  I  was  nervous,  too,  to  a  terrible  degree,  and  dreaded  the  slightest 
.sound,  as  almost  anything  would  throw  me  into  a  state  of  trembling."  "  How  did  you  hear  of  Mr.  Kugcimann?"  "  Well,  I'll  tell  you.  'i'he 
doctors  had  by  this  time  g'wen  me  up  ;  I  was  just  waiting'  to  die.  All  the  neighbours  looked  upon  iric  as  a  dying  woman,  who  in  a  few  weeks 
would  be  taken  to  her  last  home.  The  doctors  medicine  did  me  no  good,  and  the  pain  in  my  lett  lung  was  agonising.  As  a  forlorn  fope  I. asked 
to  lie  taken  to  Mr.  Kugelmann.  The  people  around  me  said  that  that  would  lie  merely  waste  of  money,  aiicl  they  said  I  was  booked  for  death, 
and  it  was  no  use  wasting  money  to  try  and  av  ert  that  which  was  certain.  But  I  was  persistent,  I  don't  know  exacaly  why,  but  I  clung  to  that 
last  hope  like  a  drowning  man  clings  to  a  straw,  and  I  insisted  upon  seeing  him.  1  thank  Gcd  that  I  did,  for  his  treatment  had  a  marvellous 
effect  upon  me.  Almost  at  once  I  regained  n.y  appetite,  and  began  to  pick  up  si  rength,  and  to  ecu  j  h  le^s.  1  grew  stronger  and  stronger  daily, 
and  to  cut  a  long  story  short,  he  compietel.s  cured  me,  and  set  me  on  my  feet  again  a  strong  and  heaithy  woman."  "  How  do  you  know  your 
cuie  is  permanent  ?"  "  Oh,  very  easily.  .After  I  was  cured,  owing  to  Mr.  Kuijelmann  being  out  of  town,  I  went  to  a  leading  doctor  here  for 
examination,  and  he  told  me  1  had  h.id  Throat  Ccnsumption,  and  th.at  my  lett  Iiuig  had  been  affected,  but  he  said  I  wasquite  cured  now.  I 
remen-.ber  he  asked  me  who  had  cvued  mt.  and  when  I  told  bin,  it  w.is  -Mr.  Kugeimann,  he  said  in  a  thoughtful  and  serious  way,  that  Mr. 
Kugelmann  had  a  great  experience  in  such  diseases  Ano'  her  doctor  who  had  e\an,ined  me  when  I  was  so  ill,  said  the  same  thing."  "  .May  I 
put  all  this  in  the  paper  ? "     "  Please  do,  1  fetl  sc  splendidlv  well  now  that  I  should  be  unjust  to  keep  si'.ent  about  the  way  I  was  sa\  e<l  from  the 

grave."— (Signed)    ANNIE  WHITFIELD.        STATUTORY  DECLARATION I,  Annie  Maria  Whitfield,  of  :i  Hope  Street,  Brisbane,  in 

the  Colony  of  Queensland,  do  solemnly  and  sincerely  declare  that  the  annexed  document  signed  by  r<ie  is  a  true  and  faithful  account  of  my 
illness  and  cure  by  Mr.  Kugelmann.  and  1  make  this  solenm  declarulion  conscienticusly  believing  the  same  to  be  true  and  by  virtue  and  m 
jiursuance  of  the  Law  in  that  behalf.— (Signed)  AXNIE  'tt'HlTFitLD.- Declaieci  at  Brisbane,  this  4th  day  of  .March,  ls9'j,  before  lue,— W.  G 
C'L-VPl'KIiTOX,  J. P. 


MR.   KUQELHANN  has  Successfully  Cured  the  follcwing  Diseases  amongst  others  : 

Cancer,  Blindness,  Cataract  of  the  Eye,  Scrofula,  Scurvy,  Lupus,  Eczema,  Itch,  Puritus,  Consumption,   Asthma,  Bronchitis,   Induration  of 


Bri^ht's  Disease  of  Kidneys,  Granular  Kidney,  Fatty  Kidney,  Stone  in  Kidney,  Stone  in  Bladder,  Diabetes,  Diuresis,  Dropsy,  Enlargement  of 
Prostate,  Gastric  Catarrh,  IJlceration  of  Stomach  or  Bowels,  and  all  other  Internal  Ulcerations,  Chronic  Gastritis,  Tumors  of  the'stomach. 
Tumors  of  Liver,  Ovarian  Tumors,  Cancerous  Tumors,  and  all  other  .Abnormal  Growths,  Mercurial  and  Lead  Poisoning,  Sun  Stroke,  Colic,  Tape 
Worm  and  all  otlier  Worms,  Chronic  Diarrhoia.  Hysteria,  St.  Vitus'  Dance  Nervous  Shakings  and  Tremblings,  Chorea,  Insomnia  or  Sleeplessness, 
Organic  Headaches,  Tetanus  or  Lockcd-jaw,  1  eafness,  Noises  in  Head  or  Ears,  and  all  Diseases  of  the  Nose,  Ears,  Throat,  Tonsils,  &c.,  &c. 

For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 


Book  of  Svvo"  1   Certificates  IWailed   Free   on    Receipt  of  Six  Stamps< 

Country   Patients  or  those   unable  to  call  can   be  Treated  Equally  as  Well  by  Sending   Direct  a 
Written  Description  of  their  Cases.  All  Correspondence  Free. 
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THE     HISTORY     OF     THE     MONTH. 


I.-WITHIN   THE   COLONIES. 


By  t'he  great  victor}-  in  New  Soivth 
Federation    Wales  just  a  mon'tih  ago  the  cause 
Assured.     ^^  Australian  naltionality  was  prac- 
tically won.    A  struggle  w'hich  has 
been  waged  with  varying  fortune  throughoWt 
several  dieicades    was  broug-ht  to  a  triumphant 
close.       First,  apatlhy  ainno'Wg  Australians  as 
a  w-hole,  then  aversioin  to  union  on  the  part  of 
a porwerful  minority,  had  to  be  vanquished.  Tiie 
first  ta'sk  was  achieved,  for  tihe  tiim'e  ibaing,  in 
1S91,  but  the  outburst  of  energy   was  spas- 
imodic.       Once  the  Convention  had  dispersed, 
the  vis  inertia  of  Parliaments  killed  fhe  move- 
menit.       For  the  idea  'whicih  set  aside  Parlia- 
ments, save  as    bodies  wihioh    were  to    refer 
Fed'eration   to   the  people,   and   pass   on   the 
peolple's  d'Clcision  to  'the  Crciwn,  Australia  is 
indebted  to  Dr.  Quick,  of  P.endigo.    It  is  that 
expedient  only  wihiclh  has  led  us  along  a  path 
beset  by  all  the  pitfalls  wlhich  jealousy,  interest, 
and  timidity   could  con-trive  to   w'ithin    si'g^lit 
o(f  the  goal.      The  great  crusade  of  the  "  anti- 
BSlllites  "   in  Sydney  was  Ith'e  last  ifoT*midable 
obstacle  to  surmotmt.      A  few  days  before  the 
poll  t'he  most  sanguine  could  not  have  coiunted 
upon  the  object  bring  achieved  so  handsomely. 
To  the  very  end  the  figiht  was  con/tinued  bv 
the  provincialists    with    a  fervour   tlhat   igreiw 
almost  hysterical  as  t'he  d'ecisive  moment  ap- 
proached.    But  their  earnestness  was  matched 


by  the  determination  'and  thoroughness  with 
which  the  Feder'alists  coindueted  a  campaign 
•exibendinig  to  every  electorate  of  the  colon}-. 
The  reteidt  was  shoiwn  in  the  astoni'sdiinig  in- 
crease o.f  the  toital  vote  cast.  Whereas  at  the 
1898  referendum  only  a  little  over  138,000 
voites  were  recorded,  no  fewer  than  180,000 -had 
been  counted  by  midnight  on  June  20,  1899. 
H'ours  beifore  that,  it  had  becomie  apparent  that 
the  battle  was  won,  and  the  wires  were  throb- 


"  (|)iieenslander."] 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  FEDERATION. 

bing  witlh  congratulations.  Later  returns 
raised  the  total  polling  to  close  upon  190,000, 
and  gave  t*he  result  as  foilows : — 

For  the  Bill 107,274 

Against        82,701 

The  majority  is  aufthoritative,  and  the  voice  of 
dicontent,  although  not  silenced,  is  subdued. 


The  Review  of  Reviews. 
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Four  coloinies  now  stianfd  ranged  as 

'^''f.        wiling-  to  join  hands  and  raise  the 
Immediate     -^^    ,        ,     n  ■         *  ,-  t-, 

Outlook.      Fsderal   flag  in   Australia.        ror 

although  only  Neiw  South  Wales 
and  South  Austnalia  have  t)aken  a  vote  upon 
the  Convention  Bill  with  its  latest  am'endlmients, 
the  result  of  tihe  secoiid  referenduini  in  Vic- 
toria and  Tasmania  is  open  to  no  question.  In 
a  few  days — ^July  27 — itihe  poll  will  be  held  in 
Victorna.  A  fres'h  rally  is  properly  being  made 
by  the  leaders  of  the  movement,  fo'r  however 
ceritain  the  issue  may  be,  it  vvill  not  do'  for 
Federalists  to  lull  thamselves  into  over-icon- 
fidemce.  Not  will  it  do  for  thiat  colony  to 
stultify  herself  noav  by  showing  diimdnished 
warmth  in  the  -cause.  But  it  is  signifi'dant  that 
organiised  hiostility  on  the  part  of  those  who 
opposed  and  sitill  oppo'se  the  Bill   has  ceased. 


\ii,  hiveeine  mad  Ijtior  U>  compTi-ticnd   mv        .^^-S*.^        •^'%-'^^ 


tffurM.     lllK  la  njT  re'eugi*  I" 


"  Punch."] 

AFTER   THE   CAMPAIGN. 

Oueen'sland  and  West  Australia  are  still  un- 
certain factors.  We  cannot  be  assured  tlhat  the 
western  colony  at  least  may  not  miss  its  op- 
ponttmity  of  figuiring  as  one  of  the  original 
States  in  itIhe  Federation.  Three  States,  how- 
ever, wouM  stififice  to  erect  the  new  national 
Government;  four  are  certain,  and  there  is 
every  probability  of  a  fifth.  If  further  ob- 
struction is  enconnltered,  it  is  unlikely  that 
it  will  be  witlhin  these  colonies.  The  addresses 
transmitting  the  Bill  to  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment can  hardly  be  blocked  now  in  the  local 
Legislatures.  A  mute  recognition  of  that  fact 
was  conveyed  in  the  threat  by  the  New  South 
Wales  malcontents  that  their  final  eflfor't  to  de- 
feat the  will  of  the  majority  should  be  made 
at  Westminster.  Bait  these  utterances,  vented 
w^hen  the  smart  of  defeat  Was  fresh,  are  not  to 
be  taken  too  seriously.  Precedents  for  seek- 
ing Imperial  intervention  in  masters  iipon 
which  self-governiing  colonies  have  asserted 
their  will  are  not  wianting.  But  the  rcisultis 
do   not   augur   cheerfully   for   the   success   of 


backstairs  influence.  That  the  Convention 
Bill  will  be  deba;te(d  in  the  House  of  Commons 
is  certain,  but  that  it  will  be  debated  with  any 
desire  to  baulk  the  splendid  project  of  an  Aus- 
tnalia federated  under  tihe  British  Crown  is 
unthinkable. 

WSth  the  end  so  near  attainment. 

Dipping     it  wouldbeoddif  agile  imaginations 

the  Future,  bad  not  leapt  forward  to  the  middle 

of  next  year,  and  begun  to  distri- 
bute the  responsibilities  and  .dignities  which  the 
Federal  Govermment  will  create.  Witliin  one 
or  two  months  froim  now,  all  the  colonies 
wihich  intend  to  form  the  ori'gintl  parlbnership 
are  expected  to  have  passed  their  addresses  to 
the  Crown,  praying  for  the  proclamation  of  the 
CommoiKweahh  Constitution.  The  Imperial 
Parliaiment  will  meet  in  February  or  March 
next;  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  iriti'mateid  that  the 
Convention  Bill  shall  be  amongst  the  earliest 
business  submitted.  If  it  goes  through  as 
speedily  as  anticip-ated,  by  April  the  loical 
Houses  co'uld  be  in  special  session  to  'adjust 
the  macihinery  for  holding  tiie  Federal  elec- 
tions, say  in  May  or  June,  and  so  bringing  the 
Coimimioniwealth  into  being  with  the  next  finan- 
cial year,  which  cominiienices  in  all  the  colonies 
on  July  I.  In  their  mind's  eye  many  eager 
colonists  can  already  see  the  first  Federal 
Cabinet  const  it  uted.  Assuming  that  the  exist- 
ing ministries  last  till  then,  a  majority  of  pro- 
phets place  Mr.  Reid  wlhere  tiiat  gentleman 
has  declared  his  conviction  that  the  -New  South 
Wales  Prelmier  shonid  be,  \\z.,  at  the  head  of 
the  first  Federal  Goverrtment.  Fancy,  then, 
instals  Sir  George  Turner  as  Treasurer,  Mr. 
Blarton  as  Chief- Justice  of  the  High  Court  of 
Australia,  and  speculates  painfully  whether  the 
Attorney-General'ship  is  to  fall  to  Mr.  Kings- 
ton, Mr.  Symon,  Mr.  Wise  or  Mr.  Isaacs, 
or  whith  of  these  gentlemen  are  destined  for 
the  two  other  Federal  judgetehips.  Such 
guesswork  is,  perhaps,  idle  pastime,  yet  it 
proves  that  the  public  now  conltemplate  the 
new  order  of  things  as  a  realitv. 

One  topic  a  great  deal  less  vision- 

Eleetoral    ary  is  tibe  necessity  laid  upon  each 

Problems,    ^olony  for  a  new  mapping  out  of 

electorates  to  provide  for  the  return 

of  members  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Eeview  of  Reviews, 
JuLV  15,  1899. 


The  History  of  the  Month. 
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'^^ 


'  Clitic."] 


THE  ANTI-FEDERAL  PETITION. 


While  sLDch  small  populations  as  tlhose  o^f  Tas- 
mania  and  West  Australia  mil  entitle  the  States 
to  only  the  minkn^uii  iiunnber  of  lepresenta- 
tives — ^five — New  SoiiJl!h  Wales  will  probably 
elect  twenty-six  and  Vict'oria  twenty-three. 
Elven  this  will  miean  an  extensive  grouping  o^f 
existing  constituencies.  Plow  is  that  process 
to  be  set  about?  In  Victoria,  where  revision 
of  electO'ral  bo'undaries  and  redistribution  of 
seats  have  been  a  crying  nedd  for  years,  Sir 
George  Turner  frankly  says  it  will  not  be  pos- 
siilble  to  preserve  all  the  exiistirag  divisional 
lines.  There  must  be  cross-cutting  besides 
amial'gamation,  and  obviously  in  that  task  there 
is  provocation  to  sharp  political  conflict. 
"  Gei^rymandering,"  an  expressive  term  for 
wihich  we  are  indebted  to  our  AJmerican 
cousin's,  will  become  a  pos'sibility ;  that  is,  the 
adjustment  and  balancing  of  the  different 
Federal  electorates  could  be  so  managed  as  to 
prodigiously  affect  the  political  colour  of  the 
representatives  rdfcurned.  This  is  one  reason 
wihich  promises  the  local  Parliaments  a  busy 
and  anxious  time  in  preparing  for  the  birith  of 
the  Federal  Leafislature. 


An    equally    important     quesition, 
^^*'""      however,  has  come  to  the  front  as 

for  ,  .  r     1  • 

the  Senate  '  egards  the  election  of  the  six  sena- 
lors  to  which  each  original  State, 
big  or  little,  will  be  entitled.  By  the  Pact 
of  the  Premiers.  Queensland,  if  she  decides  to 
enter  the  union  at  the  outset,  may  carve  her 
territory  into  divisions  for  the  Senate  election. 
Xot  so  the  other  States.  Each  must  be  treated 
as  a  single  constituencv  for  the  return  of  the 
six  senators — a  constituency  which  it  will, 
of  course,  be  impossible  to  canvass  in  detail. 
This  may  happily  make  for  the  return  of  can- 
didates w'hose  position  and  repute  justly  place 
them  in  the  front  rank  of  public  men.  But 
it  may  also  lead  to  the  complete  siwamping 
of  important  classes  and  interests  in  the  com- 
munity. The  ticket  system  may  be  forced 
upon  us.  and  the  ticket  system,  in  thoroughly 
effective  operatioiii,  means  the  initroduction  of 
"mac'hine  politics,"  vvhich  are  the  special  fea- 
ture these  colonics  do  not  desire  to  copy  from 
the  American  Union.  A  resolute  agitation 
has  been  commenced  in  Victoria  to  secure  tbe 
election  of  the  senators  bv  a  modification  of 
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the  Hare  system  of  proportional  voting.  This, 
if  siiooessful,  would  obviate  tthe  chance  of 
country  interests  being  unheard,  owing  to  the 
preponiderating  voice  of  the  towns,  or  of  in- 
fluential minorities  in  the  cities  themselves  ob- 
taining no  share  of  representation  whatever. 
Under  the  ticlcet  sysitem,  without  proportional 
vdting,  a  bare  majority  in  the  one  big  consti- 
tuency 'miglit  return  all  six  senators,  a  pros- 
pelct  Whidh  the  true  democrat  ought  not  to 
contempla)te  with  sa'tiislfaction. 


.                     ^ — 

J 

"  Bulletin. ■•■] 

THE  FEDERAL  ATTITLrDE  OF  W.A. 

Sir  Jobn  Forrest  state.s  that  W.A.  need  be  in  no  hurry 
to  federate. 


Vacillation 
in 


It  is  to  be  noted  with  regret  that 


the  monltlh  has  witnessed  rather  a 
the  West,  selt-balck  in  Federal  feeling  in  West- 
ern AiTSfcraTia.  The  emphatic  ver- 
didt  of  New  South  Wales  was  b-ut  the  signal 
for  iSir  John  Forrest  to  trim  his  sails  so  as 
to  steer  a  wider  course  than  ever.  He  pro- 
poses taking  no  step  to  bring  the  Enabling 
Bilil  before  the  Western  Parliament  until  the 
result  of  tihe  Queensland  referendum  in 
October  is  knoiwn,  an  attitiKde  for  which  there 
is  certainly  no  logical  defence.       Why  m-ust 


West  Australia,  iwihilch  shared  the  powers  and 
privileges  of  the  Convention,  advance  not  a 
single  pace  along  the  path  until  every  other 
colony  has  covered  the  whole  distance?  Un- 
questionably the  decisioin  looked  ominous.  If 
Federal  feeling  were  strong  in  the  local  ParHa- 
meiiit  and  in  the  country,  there  was  oppor- 
tunity for  an  Opposition  leader  to  imitate  the 
dfetingtvished  role  which  Mr.  Barton  played 
in  New  South  Wales.  Mr.  Leake  attempted 
it,  but  failed  grievously,  altihouigh  able  to  argue 
with  every  sho;w  of  reason  that  Sir  John 
Forrest's  dilator}^  tactics  virtuall}-  stand  over 
a  referendum  until  nextt  year,  and  imake  it 
almost  impossible  for  West  Australia,  however 
the  electors  decide,  to  form  an  original  partner 
in  the  Federation.  His  motion  was  accepted 
by  the  Government  as  one  of  no-conifidence. 
and  the  eletaent  of  party  thus  introduced  in  it, 
sufifered  defeat  by  no  fdwer  than  fourteen  votes 
in  a  Hoxise  of  thirty-four.  To  all  appearance, 
the  Federalists  in  the  House  thought  the  Gov- 
ernment too  directly  attacked.  The  Opposition 
sections  t'hought  it  not  attacked  directly 
enon'g'h. 

There   is    some    reason    to    doubt 

.    ^^'\^  .    Avh ether  a  trulv  representative  vote 

Australia  s  -        ' 

Counsellors,  on  the  question  can  be  at  present 

secured  in  West  Au.stralia.  The 
gold-fields  population,  imlmensely  augmented 
of  late  years,  is  creditably  reported  as  lar  more 
Federal  in  spirit  than  the  representatives  of 
the  coimmercial  and  agricultural  interests  clus- 
tered along  the  seaboard.  But  they  have  by 
no  means  the  same  voltimg  weight.  Mean- 
w'hile  the  accredited  political  leaders  incline 
more  and  more  to  encourage  the  sliort-sig'hted 
timidity  which  preadhes  that  the  younger  and 
weaker  .State  must  suffer  cruelly  by  coalescing 
with  its  more  populous  neighbours.  This, 
notwithstanding  all  the  concessions  made  to 
ensure  that  the  weaker — 'and  especialy  West 
A'uslti^alia  as  the  petted  child,  not  the  Cinderella 
of  the  group — ^shall  ndt  go  to  the  wall.  Mr. 
Pennefatiher,  the  Attorney-General,  has  spoken 
in  a  decidedly  Provincilalist  strain.  Sir  John 
Forrest  is  gliving  pause  to  those  who  have  re- 
garded him  hitherto  as  staunch  for  union;  Mr. 
Venn,  w'ho  dotilely  promised  his  constituency 
to  vote  as  he  was  bidden,  is  being  hidden  to 
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oppiose  the  Bill.  There  is  a  conflict  of  argu- 
ment somewlhere.  In  New  So'iith  Wales  sta- 
tisticians biilttressed  up  the  "  anti-Biili'tes  "  by 
urgiiTg  that  the  senior  and  most  populous 
colony  vvoiikl  lose  too  heavily  by  Federation; 
in  West  Aus'tral'ia  tlhe  statislticians  are  busy 
demo n'sit rating  th'at  the  junior  and  least  popu- 
I'O'US  coloaiy  cannot  possibly  afford  it. 

Neither  the  people  of  Qtteen'sland 
Mcllwraitli  nor  Sir  Thomas  Mollwraith  him- 
Redivivus.    self    ^^iii    benefit    much    by     that 

gentleman's  latest  pohtical  essay. 
From  his  distant  retreat  tihe  ex-Premier  has 
been  writinig  letters  privately  ad'dressed,  but 
obviouisly  intended  to  gain  publicity,  warning 
the  people  of  Queensland,  and  of  Brisbane 
especially,  that  i't  will  be  suicidal  for  the 
norlthern  colony  to  join  hands  with  its  neigh- 
bours. That  even  the  Enabling  Bill  should 
haive  been  alloiwed  to  pass  afflicts  Sir  Thomas 
with  surprise;  w*hich  is  as  much  as  to  say  that 
tihere  is  some  shocking  supdneness  in  the  mer- 


chants and  manufacturers  of  Brisbane,  not 
somehow  interfering  to  deprive  the  w'hole  of 
the  people  of  Queensland  of  the  right  to  be 
heard  on  a  question  afifecting  the  national 
destiny.  There  are  siigns,  however,  that  the 
Brisbane  -merdhants,  like  the  Queensland  pro- 
ducers, are  abanidoniing  the  attitude  of  alarmed 
exclusiveness  which  Sir  Thomas  has  only 
lately  found  out  to  be  states'manlike  and 
patriotic.  The  sugar  growers  are  beginning  to 
see  that  the  free  run  of  the  Australian  miarket 
will  be  all  in  all  to  their  ind'ustry,  and  that 
even  if  an  excise  duty  were  certain,  it  would 
hurt  them  little,  provided  there  is  sufficient 
differentiation  between  it  and  the  import  dutv. 
But  the  idea  tha't  excise  will  be  raised  on  sugar 
rests  upon  noithing  whatever  save  perfectly 
irresponsible  speculation.  The  inconsis- 
tency of  Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith's  present  at- 
tempt is  emphasised  by  the  remembrance  that 
in  1 89 1  he  took  a  foreimost  part  in  the  Federa- 
tion Convention,  and  specifitially  approved  a  Bill 


"  Bulletin."]  i  ^  ? 

The  Aich-Destroying  Angel  of  Federation  arrived  just 
in  time  to  drop  a  tear  over  a  newly-made  grave. 


"Tullelin."] 

'I'lie  ."  Jhillctin  "  artist  takes  advantage 
r,{  the  temporary  lull  in  polities  to  overhaul 
the  cartoon-machine  which  has  suffered  a 
severe  strain  during  the  past  few  months. 


AFTER  THE  FIGHT. 
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far  less  liberal  to  his  own  colony  than  tliis 

one. 

Piictures  of  "  pauper  States  "  were 

sturdy  drawn  dhring  the  recent  struggle 
Paupers,  j^  jsjq^,  South  Wales,  each  wait- 
ing hungrily  to  dip  its  fingers  into 
the  well-filled  cofifers  of  the  im'other  colony. 
Tliis  was  recognised  as  a  mere  frenzied  device 
of  the  •■  aniti-Billites,"  doing  little  credit  to 
their  scrupulousness,  much  to  their  imagina- 
tive poiwers.  The  caricature  looks  even  more 
gBotesque  in  the  lig<ht  just  thrown  by  figures 
upon  the  true  position  of  the  supposedly  neces- 
sitous colonies.  For  the  finandial  year  closed 
three  weeks  back  the  estimated  surpluses  stand 
as  follows: — - 

Victoria       ^250,000 

Queeri^Land         1 5o>ooo 

New  South  Wales      . .      . .      147,000 
Sou'tli  Australia        . .      - .       17,000 

Mr,  Reid  has  just  surrendered  the  offtce  of 
Treasurer,  taking  credit  naturally  for  the  fact 
that  lie  has  avoided  a  deficit  dui-ing  hiis  four 
years  df  financial  administration — taithough, 
needless  to  say,  opponents  dispute  his  adjust- 
ment of  jyccounts.  Yet,  althoiigh  the  revenue 
receipts  for  the  year  just  lolosed  show  an  in- 
crease of  £270,000  on  the  previous  year's  tak- 
ings, increased  expenditure  prevents  the  sur- 
plus quite  reaching  the  Oueenslanid  figures. 
As  for  Victoria,  wlhlich  for  many  successive 
years  produced  such  a  lamentable  list  of  short- 
ages in  the  public  acconnts,  her  revenue  re- 
ceipts have  bounded  upwards  this  year  by 
something  like  £490,000,  while  Queensland 
is  not  far  behind  with  £406,000  increased  re- 
ceipts. The  bountiful  harvest  was,  of  course, 
an  important  factor  in  this  result,  for  the  tak- 
ings on  the  Victorian  failiways  improved  by 
very  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million.  The  sun 
of  prosperity  is,  in  fact,  rising  once  more  over 
Australia  as  a  whole,  and  no  one  colony  has 
any  monopoly  of  its  rays. 

Australia  Attention  is  riveted  just  now  on 
V.  the  fo'urth  test  match  at  the  Old 

England,  -prafford  ground,  Manchester.  So 
far  the  Australians'  tour  has  been  a  scarcely 
broken  record  of  success  surpassing  the  rosiest 
anticipations.       A  victory  over  All  England 


by  ten  wickets  in  the  second  game  (played  at 
Lond's)  was  chiefly  due  to  the  brilliant  batting 
display  given  by  the  visitors  in  their  first 
innings,  which  closed  for  421,  of  which  270 
—exactly  135  each — ivvere  made  by  Hill  and 
Trumper.  The  New  South  Wales  colt  estab- 
lished his  right,  by  this  performance,  to  be 
ranked  as  one  of  Australia's  great  batsmen, 
and  he  has  just  sustained  the  reputation  by 
an  innings  of  104  against  Gloucester.  Glow- 
ing as  was  our  sense  of  triumph  over  the  Man- 
chester match,  and  disappointing  by  com- 
parison as  was  the  draw  subsequently  made 
at  Leeds,  there  were,  nevertheless,  features 
in  that  third  meeting  to  be  proud  of.  It 
was  an  occasion  that  tried  the  ability  of  the 
Australians  tomake headway  uphill.  The  Essex 
bowler.  Young,  vAio  was  miainly  responsible 
for  their  only  defeat  during  t^ie  tour,  was  in- 
cluded in  the  team  purposely  that  he  might 
worry  his  old  foes.  For  a  while  he  did  it, 
breaking  so  tremendously  as  to  get  past  bats- 
men and  AVicket-keeper  alike,  and  capturing 
four  wickets  for  thirty  runs  in  the  first  innings. 
But  it  was  from  Hearne  in  the  second  innings 
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that  the  real  menace  came,  wben  he  per- 
formed tihe  liiat-'trick  by  disposing  of  'such  a  trio 
as  Hill,  Greg-ory,  and  Noble  wMi  successive 
balls.  The  sensational  coillapse — five  of  the 
best  wickets  fialilinig  for  thirty-ltwO' — 'had  its 
usefulness,  nevertheless,  in  revealing  the  re- 
serve of  steadiness  and  pluck  the  Austra- 
lians can  conimiand.  Kelly  and  Tru'mper,  at 
the  critical  nioiment,  stemmed  the  tide  of  mis- 
fortune, carrying  the  score  nearly  tO'  tlhe  cen- 
tury before  they  were  parted.  Trumible  and 
Laver  were  ready,  in  their  turn,  to  do^  as  much. 
These  four  batsmen  put  on  i66  runs  behween 
them  at  a  juncture  \dien  the  Australian 
chances  had  sunk  to  zero,  and  the  Leeds  crowd 
were  shouting  odds  of  five  to  one  on  the  home 
team.      Not  a  performance  to  be  forgotten. 

Aluch  has  been  heard  lately  of  New 

„    .^p  ,      Zealand  as  the  colony  of  all  others 
Fruitfal 

Colony.  abl-e  to  point  to  the  most  indis- 
putable evidences  of  well-being. 
Mr.  R.  W.  Best,  the  Victorian  Minister  of 
Lands,  and  Mr.  Trenwith,  the  Labour  leader, 
returned  from  their  recent  trip  impressed,  and 
each,  no  doubt,  iiarbourinig  his  own  private 
opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  this  genial  pros- 
perity : — State  resumption  of  land  for  settle- 
ment, labour  laivvs,  sociahstic  legislation,  or 
what  not.  It  is  pretlty  cer^tain  that  one  party 
in  New  Zealand  attributes  the  material  ad- 
vancement of  the  coio«y  to  its  luck  in  having 
Mr.  SeddOn  and  his  colleagues  so  long  presid- 
ing over  the  GovernTnent  departments.       It  is 


SIR  ROBERT  STOUT, 

The  Xew  Chief  -Justice  of  New  Zealand. 

equally  certain  that  another  party  regards  the 
Seddon  Government  as  simply  tlhe  fly  upon  the 
chai^idt  W'heel.  One  point,  however,  is  plain 
apart  fro^m  these  contentions,  viz.,  that  the 
magnificent  and  wonderfully  expanding  pro- 
dudtivene'ss  of  the  country  is  alone  sufificienit 
to  account  for  a  great  deal  of  fhe  upward  trend. 
Agricultural  statistics  just  issued  disclose  the 
folloiwing  amazing  difference  between  the 
vields  of  the  last  two  seasoms: — 


Wheat 

Oats.. 

liarlev 


Present  year. 

bushels. 

13,073,416 

16,.511,388 

1.677,908 


Previous  year. 

bushels. 

5,670,117 

9,738,391 

799,874 


"  K.Z.  Graphic."] 

NEW  ZEALAND  AND  FEDERATION. 


No  marvel  that  the  New  Zealand  coloniists  are 
deipicted   to-day  a   contented  people,  smiling 

amid  their  s'heaves. 

It  is  not  certain,  ho'vvever,  that  the 
xew  zeaia.ni  ,^^,,,.^  far-sigHnted  of  the  New  Zea- 

and  ^ 

Federation,  ^amd     population     will     \'iew     with 

^tjuanimity  the  spectacle  of  an 
Ausitralian  Federation  from  whidh  they 
stanid  excluded.  To  many,  tihis  presents  it- 
self as  a  federation  against  New  Zealand,  and 
already  an  agitation  has  commenced  at  Auck- 
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land  with  the  object  of  impressing  tihis  view 
upoin  tlie  pinblic.  The  notion  that  New  Zea- 
land has  already  achieved  federaltion  wi'thin 
her  own  borders  by  the  aboilition'  of  her  pro- 
vincial Governments  is  found  .to  he  little  com- 
fort when  the  vision  arises  oif  tarifif  walls  razed 
throughout  the  Australian  continent,  but  kept 
standing  again-sit  produce  from  the  island 
colony  only  a  few  days'  steaming  dis^tant. 
W'hether  Mr.  Seddon  w"ill  lend  any  ear  to  these 
misgivings  is  doubtful.  He  migtht  if  the  feel- 
ing spread,  for  the  general  election  is  at  hand, 
fraught  with  possibilities  of  discomfort  fbr 
Ministers.  It  has  to  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  up  to  the  present,  at  least,  no  party 
seriously  entertaining  the  idea  of  federating 
with  Australia  'has  existed  in  New  Zealand. 
Sir  George  Grey,  Sir  Jolin  Hall,  and  Captain 
Russell,  wiho  were  deleg^ates  in  i8gr,  were  con- 
fessedly very  little  in  earnest,  and  Captain  Rus- 
sell is  now  leader  of  the  Opposition. 

Nearly    fifteen   years   have   passed 
Australia     ^^^^^^^    ^^^    despatc'h    of    the    New 
and  the  ^ 

Uitlaiirters.  Soutb    Wales   con'tiingent    for    the 

'So'Udan  apprised  the  world  that 
the  word  "  Empire  "  had  taken  on  a  new  m-ean- 
ing  for  the  British.  We  are  possibly  on  tbe 
eve  of  seeinig  a  larger  and  more  representative 
force  sent  from  these  shores  to  fight  Britain's 
battles  in  another  quiarter  of  the  globe.  The 
imbrogiio  with  tbe  Transvaal  li^as  aw'akened 
Australian  sympathies,  partly  because  love  of 
freedom  and  fair  play  is  in  the  blood  of  coiomsts 
who  are  grateful  that  t'hiCy  themselves  'have 
never  had  to  "wrest  tlheir  rigihts,"  partly  because 
man}'  of  the  Uitlanders  d'rifted  froim  Australia 
toi  South  Afr'ica  in  the  dark  days  of  depression 
— abotit  1892-3.  Only  the  sudden  throwing 
open  of  an  Aladdin's  treasure  cave  in  West 
Aiistralia  chiecked  tlli'at  exodus.  A  decided 
disposition  is  manifested,  therefore,  to  shiare  in 
any  armed  enterprise  that  may  be  necessary 
to  bring  the  B'oers  to  reason.  It  woiuld  be 
difTfi'ctdt  to  prove  that  there  is  quite  as  good 
an  excuse  for  the  kindling  of  martial  ardotir  in 
this  quarrel  as  when  a  resolution  suddenly 
flamed  up  that  England's  hero  sacrificed  at 
KhartO'um  shoidd  be  avenged.  But  in  several 
of  the  colonies  military  volunteers  are  straining 
iimpatiently  at  the  leash,  and  if  the  movement 


takes  the  shape — as  it  probably  will — of  a 
united  Australian  ofifer,  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  not 
Hkely  to  rebufif  it. 

^  Queensland  has  been  first  in  the 

Contingent  field  with  a  cabled  oiTer  of  250 
for  the  niO'Unted  men,  but  in  both  Victoria 
and  New  Sonth  Wales  the  question 
of  equipping  a  force  for  South  Africa  is  under 
official  consideration.  The  men  are  signify- 
ing their  eagerness  to  go,  the  commandants  are 
mereh"  awaitin'g  Ministerial  sanction  to  treat 
with  the  aspirants.  If  the  project  is  carried 
into  effect,  'Mounted  Rifles,  an  arm  of  the  de- 
fence force  in  which  these  colonies  are  parti- 
cjularly  strong,  are  sure  to  be  selected  as  the 
men  able  to  render  best  service  in-  the  sort  of 
warfare  contemplated.  The  Transvaal  Dutch- 
men tliemiselves  are  mounted  inftintry;  their 
CQimpaign  against  Colley  in  1881  was  a  revela- 
tion of  'What  such  troops  can  do  in  a  connitry 
rugged,  lightly  timbered,  and  furnished  with 
plenty  of  stony  cover.  General  Colley  had 
few  cavalry.  Had  his  soMcalled  monnted  in- 
fantry been  soimething  better  than  soldiers 
placed  on  horses  they  had  scarcely  learned  to 
sit,  the  engalgeiment  at  Laing's  Nek  would  have 
had  a  dift'erent  ending.  No  one  in  Australia 
should  be  anxious  to  see  the  feud  re-openied 
merely  for  the  sake  of  wiping  ofif  an  old  score. 
But  if  the  future  of  what  it  is  hoped  will  one 
day  be  a  third  great  colonial  Federation  is  at 
^take,  Australia  as  well  as  Canad'a  may  fitly 
claim  the  right  to-  help. 

A    novel    point    in    electioneermg 

.  *         ethics  has  been  argued  out  in  Ade- 
is  " 

Bribery  ?  laide.  Mr.  Charles  Tucker,  re- 
turned at  last  election  for  Encoun- 
ter Bay,  has  emerged  from  an  inquiry  before 
the  Disputed  Return's  Committee  with,  honoiur, 
but  without  his  seat,  retaining  the  right,  how- 
ever, to  contest  it  again.  A  particularly  heated 
struggle  was  waged  in  the  constituency  wihen 
Mr.  Tucker  succeeded  in  beating  Mr.  King 
O'Malley,  the  fluent  democrat  and  uncompro- 
mising champion  of  the  Rechabite  cause. 
The  sequel  was  a  petition  against  the  winner, 
on  the  ground  of  bribery,  the  South  Austra- 
lian Act  defining  this  as  the  promise  of  any- 
valuable  consideration  to  electors.  The  cor- 
ruption of  which  Mr.  Tucker  stood  convicted 
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Some   face«  seen  in  front  of 
newspaper  scoring  board  last  Mon- 
day.    For  further  particulars  see 
below. 


"  Bulletiu."! 

THE  AUSTRALIAN   CRICKE'f'KKS. 


Third   Test   Match. 


The  I'^nglishmen   LeaJinp. 

ITphill   Effort  by   Trumble   and   Laver. 

Kelly  Bats  Resolutely. 

TIearne  Performs  the  "  Hat  Trick." 


•■  Bulletin."] 

BOWLED  AT  LAST. 

"'■  The  notable  feature  of  the  test  match  was  the  omis- 
sion of  Grace." 


Brifl;gs  Absent,  111. 


C'ri'ic"! 

John  Bull  doesn't  know  where   e  are. 
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lay  in  the  expressed  intention  to  spend  his 
memiber's  salary,  if  returned,  not  upon  himself, 
but  upon  t'he  electorate.  Tlha:t,  it  appears,  is 
a  thing-  a  candidate  may  do,  but  may  not  talk 
of  doing  on  the  hustings.  The  promise  to  ob- 
tain public  money  for  local  wants  would  paiss 
unchallenged  in  South  Australia  as  we  kncav 
it  passes  elsewhere.  But  the  well-to-do  can- 
didate who  offers  to  dispense  w'i'tih  his  honor- 
arium is  technically  guilty  of  bribery.  He  at 
any  rate  sets  an  example  which  his  opponent 
will  pretty  certainly  be  loth  to  follow.  That 
is  avvkiward;  and  it  is  now  adjudged  to  be  an 
offence. 


Persic,  and  Suevic  are  designed  primarily  as 


gigantic 


cargo  carriers,  fitted  with  extensive 


refrigeraJting    accoimmodation,    rhe 


A 

Johnstone,  O'Shanessy,  photo.] 

THE  LATE  SIR  AllCHIBALD  MIGHIE,  Q.C. 

In  a  fortniglht  or  so,  a  new  steamer. 

Ocean       iwhidh  wiill  dwarf  the  largest  mail- 

Uonsters.    \)Q2^i  gr  cargo  carrier  yet  seen  here. 

-will  leave  Liverpool  on  her  first 
voyage  to  Australia.  The  Medic,  about 
12,000  tons  register,  just  built  for  the  White 
Star  line,  will  be  but  the  forerunner  of  a  fleet 
of  five  mammoth  vessels  with  Avhich  this  famous 
conipany  intends  to  inau'gurate  a  moinlthly  ser- 
vice be'tween  these  colonies  and  the  great  sea- 
port on  the  Mersey.  Tlie  Afric,  Medic,  Runic, 


busiiness 

basis  oif  the  venture  being,  of  course,  a  convic- 
tion that  Liverpool  is  better  situated  than  Lon- 
don to  be  tlhe  distributing  depot  for  Australian 
produce  over  the  Midland  counties  and  the 
north  O'i  Eng-land.  To  wWat  extent  this  view 
is  justified  time  will  show,  but  it  goes  without 
saying  that  the  White  Star  line,  with  steamers 
doubling  at  a  stroike  the  tonnage  of  those 
already  in  the  trade,  will  be  a  formidable  com- 
petitor, and  that  Australian  commerce  is  likely 
to  benefit  by  some  cutting  down  of  freights.  As 
regards  passenger  traffic,  however,  the  new 
service  restricts  itself  to  catering  for  those  w"ho 
wish  to  travel  cheaply.  Greatly  improved  ac- 
ccimtm'odation  is  promised  in  the  third-class, 
where  it  must  be  admitted  cheap  traffickers 
have  had  anything  but  temptinig  quarters 
hitherto.  First  and  second  saloon  traffic  is 
to  be  left  to  the  existing  mail  lines.  The  ven- 
ture is  a  signal  testimony  to  the  ever  ex- 
panding importance  of  the  Australian  trade. 


marine 
Disasters. 


Three  casuailties  at  sea,  two  of 
theim  accompanied  by  lamentable 
loss  O'f  life,  have  furnished  doleful 
reading  during  the  past  week.  The 
CarHsle  Casltle,  1,200  tons,  froim  Glasgow,  and 
'tlhe  City  df  York,  1,667  tons,  both  barque- 
rigged  vessels,  have  been  wrecked  sdmultan- 
eously  within  a  fe^v  miles  of  Fremantle  (W.A.) 
Heavy  weatiher  prevailed  at  fhe  time  of  the 
disasters,  and  in  the  case  of  the  City  of  York 
it  is  ascertained  that  the  caipitain,  who  is 
among  the  drowned,  mistook  Rotitnest  Island 
ligihthouse,  twelve  miles  from  Fremanitle,  for 
the  ligftits  oif  that  port.  He  steered  straight 
for  destruction,  thinking  to  reach  a  harbour  of 
safety.  Alter  several  boats  had  been  cap- 
.sized,  and  fifreen  of  the  crew  lost,  seven  sur- 
vivors were  rescued  ifrom  the  'wreck,  and  seven 
others  taken  ofif  Rottnest  Island.  The  story 
ol  the  Carlisle  Castle,  losit  on  a  reef  fifteen 
miles  to  the  southward,  is  even  more  tragic. 
What  hiappened  can  be  but  sunnised,  for  the 
roval  masts  of  the  sunken  ve'sfeel  standing 
above  the  water  and  a  quantity  of  tossing 
\\Teckage  are  the  only  iwiiltnesses  left  to  tell 
the  tale.       Her  ill-fated  crew,  it  is  guessed, 
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niDmbered  from  twenty  to  twenty-five.  A  few 
days  earlier,  by  a  collision  betiween  the  two 
sirnall  steamers  Edina  and  Excelsior,  in  Port 
Phillip  Bay,  the  latter  was  sunk  almios't  in- 
stamtly.  Bitt  in  spite  of  the  suddenness  of  the 
caltlastrophe  and  the  dense  fog  enveloping  the 
scene,  passengers  and  crew  were  saved. 

Thefts  of  gold  from  steamers' 
Bullion  strongrooims  occur  with  such  fre- 
Z  Robberies,  quencv,  and  so  uniformly  baffle  de- 
tection, as  to  suglge^ftihatsomecos- 
niopolitan  gang  of  criminals  are  following  out 
a  sys'tem.  safe  and  secret,  whidh  it  needs  a  Sher- 
lock Holmes  to  checkmate.  The  two  latest 
instances  have  occurred  almost  simultaneously 
in  seas  wlidely  separated.  The  .\lameda  lost 
between  Auckland  ankl  San  Francds'oo  one 
Oif  thirty  boxes  of  g-oM  stored  in  the  specie 
tank,  to'gefher  with  certain  stores — ^wines  and 
liquors— sednTin.gly  considered  as  precioiis. 
Nothing-  is  know^nsavet'hatthe  purser  and  chief 
St  ew-iard  broke  the  seals  andun'loickdd  the  strotng- 
room.  w'hen  two  days  out  from  Honolulu,  to 
find  that  one  box  of  bullion  had  mysteriously 
taken  to  itself  wings.  The  in<vestigatiou  of  an 
army  of  ddbeicitives  who-  boarded  'tilie  steaimer  at 
San"  Francisco  yielded  notdiing  Rirther.  The 
gold  was;  it  seemingly  is  not.  A  Genman 
vessel — the  Konigen  Regent — has  lost  a  bo^x 
conitaininig  £4,000  between  Southiampton  and 
Java.  This  time  suspicion  had  something  to 
feed  upon  in  the  conduct  of  a  seaman  and  two 
soldiers  who.  at  dift'erent  times,  took  to  the 
water  while  the  ship  was  passing  throug'h  the 
Suez  Canal.  The  soldiers  were  re-captured, 
but  the  sailor  is  alleged  to  have  been  drowned. 
.  It  is  tolerably  certain  that  tw^o  or  more  con- 
federates are  concerned  in  all  these  robberies, 
and,  astute  though  they  are,  they  must  be  as- 
sisted to  success  by  lax  methods  somewhere. 

A  gradual  wrenching  process  has 

'"'**'         been    required  for   the   Australian 

Lottery.      Natives'  Association  to  free  itself 

from  the  ill-halMt  of  connecting  its 

fete  dav  with  a  great  annual  gamble.       Pro- 


tests against  the  so-called  Art  Union,  couched 
in  vigorous  terms,  have  been  pouring  in  from 
the  branches  for  a  long  time  past,  showing 
that  inside  the  organisation  there  is  a  strong 
body  of  cpinion  condemnatory  of  the  prac- 
tice, while  outside  opinion  is  almost  solid  in 
opposition.  It  would  need  a  moralist  of  rather 
tough  fibre  to  justify  the  conltinuance  of  this 
people's  lottery  after  the  reasoning  that  has 
been  urged  against  it,  and  the  naive  admis- 
sions of  the  A.N. A.  ofificials  tbeimselves.  The 
lottery  is  called  an  Art  Union,  the  drawing 
has  been  conducted  in  coiinection  with  a 
bazaar  organised  for  that  very  purpose,  and 
tihe  surplus  receipts  have  been  presenfted  to 
charities.  But  all  this  was  confessedly  merely 
to  keep  wiithin  the  latter  of  the  laiw.  The 
end  in  view  has  not  been  to  benefit  charities, 
but  to  make  the  Foundation  Day  celebration 
a  financial  success.  Increoised  gross  receipts 
have  not  meant  a  larger  margiin  for  distribu- 
tion, and  the  explanation  of  the  ofificials  is 
that  no  such  result  was  aimed  at.  The  matter 
is  worth  viewinig  from  a  dififerent  sitandpoint. 

The  A.N.  A.  aspires  to  represent  the  genius  of 
tllie  yo'ung  Australian  naition,  to  at  once  mould 
and  reflect  the  sentiments  of  the  native-born 
upon  questions  Which  concern  the  welfare  and 
advancement  of  the  country.  The  truth  of 
an  allegation  often  heard  is  half  admitted,  if 
the  A.N. A.  act  as  though  only  a  lot- 
terv  can  make  an  anniversary  celebration 
popular.  This  charge  is  that  the  love  of 
gambhng  is  deep-seated  among  the  younger 
generation  of  Australians.  Loigically  there 
can  be  no  reason  why  a  universal  "  shilling 
in  ''  should  be  an  accompaniment  of  the 
annual  fete  any  more  than  a  mild  but  general 
"  flutter  "  at  rouldtte  or  chicken-hazard.  The 
Metropolitan  Comimittee  have  just  re- 
Heved  the  Executive  of  the  responsibility 
of  a  decision  by  declaring,  by  a  nar- 
row majority,  that  tlie  Art  Union  is 
to  be  dispensed  with  next  year.  There  is 
good  reason  to  'hope  that  the  resolution  will 
be  allowed  to  stand. 
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II.— BEYOND   THE    COLOrSTIES. 

By  W.  T.  Stead 


THE  HAGUE,  June  i,  1899. 

It   is  probable   that  more   h'uman 

Things  Great  beings   in   the   Britisli  Empire  are 

and  Small,    fnit'eretsted  in  the  fact  that  Hdo- 

cairste  broke  his  leg  in  runndng  for 
the  Derby  yesterday  than  in  the  proiceediiigs 
of  the  Conference  at  the  Hague.      The  amount 
of  pubilic  interest  m  an  event  is  often  in  an 
iruverse  ratio  to  its  importance.       It  is  cer- 
tlainly    true    that    the  Roman    populace   was 
more  interesteid  in  the  results  of  the  races  in 
the  Circus  Maximus  on  a  certain  Friday  nine- 
teen hundred  years  ago,  than  they  were  in  the 
execution  of  a  certain  malefactor  of  ISTazareth 
by  order  of  the  Procurator  of  Judaea.       But 
niamlkind  ihad  not  advanced    very  far    before 
even  the  very  dullest  discovered  that  the  latter 
was  of  much  more  importance  than  any  num- 
ber of  records  or  results  in  the  circus.       So 
it  will  be  with  the  Conference  ait  the  Hague. 
It  was  opened  wi'tfhout  flanfaronade,  the  drums 
and  cymbals  were  mute,  and  at  none  of  its 
sittinigs  has  there  been  anything  to  catch  the 
eye  of    the    groiundlings.        Neverth'elless,    it 
seems  likely  that  the  opening  of  the  Confer- 
ence will  become  one  of  the  red-letter  d'ays  in 
the  histoiry  of  the  proigress  of  mankinid;  and 
that  the  Huis  ten  Bosch  will  becoime  one  of 
the  pilgrihi  shrines  of  the  world,  as  the  cradle 
of  the  idea  of  the  federation  of  mankind. 


The 


The  Parliament  of  Peace  met  on 


Parliament  May  1 8,  when  proceedings  were 
**f  opened  in  complimentary  speeches 
by  the  Dutch  iMinister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  and  M.  de  Staal.  the  first  delegate 
of  Russia.  The  latter  was  then  placed  in  the 
chair,  and  on  the  following  Saturday  he  de- 
livered his  opening  speech,  which,  for  some 
strange  reason  that  the  curious  have  been 
delving  ever  since,  it  was  decided  to  withhold 
from  the  Press.  Subsequently,  by  one  of 
those  inevitable  indiscretionis  which  always 
occur  in  such  circiimstances,  a  more  or  less 


mutilated  report  was  published,  with  the  result 
that   everyone   is  ivvonderin'g    what   objection 
there  could  have  been  to  making  known  the 
full  text.      The  Conference  then  divided  itself 
into  three  committees,   which   again    divided 
thefmselves  into  four  sub-sections.      The  first. 
dealing    with    the    question    of    disarmament, 
naturally  di\nded  itself  into  naval  and  military 
committees.      The  second,  which  was  charged 
with  the  consideration  of  the  laws  of  war,  also 
divided  up  into:  itihe  first,  which  dealt  with  the 
application  of  the  Geneva  Convention'  to  naval 
warfare;  and  the  se'oond,  the  le'galisatiion  of  the 
recomimend'ation  of  the  Conference  of  Brus- 
sels.      The  tlliird  and  most  important,  which 
was  devoted  to  Arbitration  and  ^Mediation,  no 
sooner  began  business  thiatt  it  appointed  a  sub- 
com)m5t)tee  consisting  wholly  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  great  Powers,  with  the  exception 
of  one  delegate  from  Siwitzerland  and  one  from 
Belgium.    These  commit'tees  have  been  in  ses- 
sion ever -since.  The  proceedings  have  all  been 
in  secret— so  secret,  indeed,  that  the  Conference 
has  not  thought  it  is  warranted  in  providing 
a  stenographer  even  for  the  official  minutes. 
The  official  communications,  even  to  the  mem- 
bers df  the  Conference,  have  been  miserablv 
inadequate;  but,  thanks  to  tlie  discreet  indis- 
cretion of  delegates,  the  telegrams  in  the  news- 
papers were  frequently  more  full  and  always 
more   interesting   than    the    ofticial   prtotocol. 
issued  under  seal  to  the  delegates  themselves. 

The  first  fortnight  in  the  Confer- 
Minor        ence  was  chiefly    devoted    to    the 
Matters,      fashioning  of  machinery,  and  to  the 
solemn  burial  of  the  proposals  put 
forward  by   Russia  for  the  limitation  of  ex- 
plosives and   the  arrest  of  inventions.        All 
the  proposals  broug-'ht  forward  by  Russia,  in- 
cluding the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  baloons 
for  dropping  explosives  from  the  clouds,  were 
opposed  by   England.       Unanimity  was   not 
obtained,  therefore,  on  anv  sing^le  point,  ex- 
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cepting  the  unanimity  with  whicli  the  Russian 
proposal  was  rejected  to  forbid  the  adoption 
by  any  army  of  any  better  rifle  than  that  with 
wihich  it  is  at  present  armed.  This  was,  after 
discussion,  abandoned  even  Ijy  its  authors. 
The  weightier  matter  of  the  arrest  of  expendi- 
ture on  naval  and  military  armaments  'has  not 
yet  been  brought  forward.  In  the  second 
section  the  proposal  to  revise  the  rules  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  for  lan'd  war  was  aban- 
doned, it  being  decided  that  the  question 
stooidd  be  considered  by  a  special  co'nference 
to  be  summoned  at  an  early  date,  at  whic'h 
all  the  Powers  which  signed  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention shall  be  represented.  The  proposal 
to  forbid  the  capture  of  private  property  in 
war  time  on  sea  as  on  land  was  informally 
mooted  at  a  private  conference  of  the  first  dele- 
gates, but  owing  to  the  opposition  of  France 
and  Italy,  who  appear  to  have  made  up  their 
minds  against  any  such  measure,  and  the  in- 
•decision  of  the  British  Gorverniment,  which  has 
not  made  up  its  minid,  and  therefore  objects  to 
discussin;g  the  matter  in  this  Coniferemce,  there 
is  no  prospect  of  this  question  b'sing  raised  and 
settled  this  year. 

jjjg         Everyone  seems  to  be  agreeid  that 

Great  Result  the  on'e  solid  gain  which  will  result 

of  the       from  tlie  mcetiug  of  this   Conifer- 
Conference.  .       .  ^    ,  ,'.   ,  ^      r 

ence  is  the  establishment  ol  a  per- 
man'ent  board  of  arbitration.  The  Russians 
bovered  between  M.  Martens'  scheme  and  that 
of  M.  de  Staal,  only  deciding  at  the  last 
momeint  to  let  M.  Marten's  lead  with  bis  ela- 
iDorat-e  recomm'en'dations  for  a  board  of  media- 
tion and  investigation  as  a  method  of  avoiding 
war.  M.  Martens  proposeid  that  the  Powers 
sbo'uld  enter  into  an  agreement,  binding  them- 
selves to  recognise  certain  classes  O'f  dispute's 
to  be  subjects  of  obligatory  arbitration.  These 
subjects  relate  chiefly  to  questions  oi  law,  ques- 
tions of  monetary  damages,  and  questions 
as  to  the  interpretation  of  various  kinds  of  con- 
ventions, such  as  posits,  telegraphs,  copyright, 
patents,  international  railways,  international 
rivers  an'd  transoceanic  canals.  M.  Martens' 
project  for  international  commisisions  oi  in- 
vestigation is  simply  a  phrase  for  describing 
arbitrations  in  which  both  litigants  do  not  bind 
themselveis  in  advance  to  accept  the  decision 


of  the  commission.  The  Russian  sclieme, 
which  was  held  in  reserve,  simply  prcxvided 
a  permanent  tribunal  of,  say,  five  arbitrators 
of  the  first  rank,  w'ho  would  be  in  permaneait 
session  for  a  term  of  three  or  five  yeafs,  and 
who,  if  no  arbitrations  w^ere  pending,  would 
occupy  themselves  in  the  task  of  co'difying  in- 
ternational law.  It  is  calculated  that  from 
an  average  of  the  cases  heard  in  the  last  ten 
years  there  are  quite  sufficient  arbitrations  to 
keep  t'lie  arbitrators  busy. 

The  idea  of  the  Russian   sc'heme 

A  Russian    is  that  each  Power  should  nominate 

Scheme,      an  international  jurist  of  the  first 

rank,  and  pay  him,  say,  i  10,000 
a  year  for  the  period  during  \Vhich  he  was 
on  duty.  As  there  are  twenty-five  Powers  re- 
presented at  the  Conference,  each  one  of  the 
great  Powers  woiild  be  asked  to  select  its  best 
man  for  the  purpose,  w'hile  the  smaller  Powers 
would  nominate  one  for  each  group  of  three 
or  five.  From  these  picked  international 
jurists  five  w-ould  be  selected,  either  by  alpha- 
betical order  or  by  lot,  or  by  any  other  mefhod 
that  commends  itself  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Con- 
ference. They  would  be  constituted  into  a 
permanent  tribunal  before  which  any  dispiites 
might  be  brought.  At  the  end  of  three  or 
five  years  the  Conference  might  reassemble 
to  consider  the  working  of  the  system,  and  to 
nominate  five  judges  for  another  term  of  office. 
TJie  first  five  would  be  eligible  for  re-dection. 
Under  this  system  Inhere  woiild  be  no  need  to 
define  vVhat  subjects  are  or  are  not  fit  for  re- 
ference to  the  Court.  Any  two  Powers  might 
bind  themselves  to  refer  any  or  all  the  disputes 
which  arise  betivveen  tlhem  to  this  tribunal.  Or 
any  two  nations  might  decide  to  invoke  its  as- 
sistance without  having  entered  into  any  for- 
mal agreement  to  do  so.  This  scheme  is 
much  the  simplest;  and  it  would  not  be  sur- 
prising if,  in  some  modified  form,  it  should 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Conference. 

Owing  to  the  decision  of  the  Rus- 
r^>'  British  sians  to  keep  back  their  scheme  for 
Proposal,  a  tribunal,  an  opening  was  ofifered 
to  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  of  Avthicli 
the  British  delegate  availed  himself  by  an- 
nouncing his  intention  to  propose  the  forma- 
tion  of  a  permanent   tribunal   of  arbitration. 
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Sir  Julian's  scheme  begins  with  the  constitu- 
tion of  an  international  bureau  somewhat  on 
the  lines  of  the  bureaus  now  sitting  at  Berne 
for  the  regulation  of  pasts,  telegraphs,  and  rail- 
ways.      It  wo'uld  be  the  duty  of  this  bureau 
to  keep  a  roster  or    panel  of    judges,  two  of 
whom  should  be  nominated  by  each  Of  the 
Powers  represented  at  the  Coinference,  but  none 
of whoim  would sitinperm'anence.   There  would 
be  the  roster  of  persons  nominated  as  eligible 
for  the  post  of  arbitrator,  and  from  these  last 
the  bureau  of  arbitration  would  select  from 
time  to  timie,  wihen  cases  arose  for  arbitration, 
judges  for  the  arbitral  court.      By  these  means 
it  was  tho'Ugfht  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing the  court  sitting  in  permanence,  and  at  the 
siame  time  avoiding  the  evils  which  arise  when 
courts  of  arbitration  are  nominated  ad  hoc. 
The   disadvantage  of    Sir  Julian  Pauncefote's 
scheme  is  that  the  persons  eligible  for  arbitra- 
tors would  not  make  arbitration  the  business 
of  their  lives  for    years;    their    real    business 
would    be    private,    not     public,    and    they 
would  only   lay   down   their   private   practice 
from  time  to  time  when  occasions  arose — 'that 
is  to  say,  the  international  -part  of  their  duties 
would  be  an  interference  with  the  chief  busi- 
ness of  their  lives.       Hence  the  needless  de- 
lays would  continue  which  have  done  so  much 
to  bring  arbitration  into  disrepute. 

The   American    scheme  resembles 

"^^^        tbe  British  in  that  the  arbitrators  are 

Scheme.    °"'^y  nominated  in  petto,  and  do  not 

sit  permanently;  eaoTti  Power  only 
nominates  one  judge  instead  of  two,  as  in  the 
Britisli  scheme.  The  Americans  entirely  re- 
ject the  proposal  to  define  any  special  class  of 
questions  as  those  in  which  arbitration  is  obli- 
gatory. They  will  not  hear  for  a  moment 
of  making  questions  relating  to  international 
railways  and  canals  matters  for  obligatory  arbi- 
tration. Not  all  the  conferences  that  ever 
meet  wonid  inlduce  them  to  consent  to  arbitrate 
all  the  questions  that  might  arise  about  the 
Nicaragua  canal,  or  the  navigation  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  the  Yukon,  or  the  Rio  Grande. 
They  also  provide  for  the  re-hearing  of  any 
case  should  it  be  discovered,  say  within  three 
months,  that  some  new  vital  fact  had  been 
brought  to  light,  or  that  some  point  of  law 


had  escaped  the  attention  of  the  tribunal.      All 
these  matters  of  detail,  hoiwever,  will  be  dis- 
cussed by  the  experts  who  form  the  Commis- 
sion de  Redaction,  as  the  sub-committee  of  the 
arbitration    section   is    officially     designated. 
Signor  Nigra,  the  Italian  delegate,  has  brought 
forward  suggestions  of  his  own  relating  both 
to    mediation  and    to    arbitration    which    are 
chiefly   important   because   they  indicate    the 
entire  adhesion  of  Italy  to  the  idea  of  arbitra- 
tion.      The  Frenc'h,  through  their  energetic 
and  able  delegates,  M.  Bourgeois  and  Baron 
d'Bstournelles,  have  accepted  the  principle  of 
arbitration  with  enthusiasm.       It  may,  there- 
fore, be  regarded  as  a  foregone  conclusion  that, 
whatever  conies  of  the  subsidiary  part  of  the 
Russian  programme,  the  Conference  wiill  not 
separate  in  July  until  it  has  definitely  decided 
in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
tribunal,  w*hich  will  embody  all  thait  is  best 
in  the  Russian,  British,  and  American  schemes. 
The  representatives  of  Russia,  France,  Eng- 
land, America,  and  Italy  are  working  together 
with  the  utmost  loyalty,  and  even  if  the  other 
Powers  stand  out,  we  are  sufficiently  strong 
to  found  a  tribunal  without  the  adhesion  of  the 
dissentients.        It   is   excee^dingly   impr^'^^able 
that  there  will  be  any  dissentients.       When 
once  the  principle  is  established  thalt  nothing 
is  to  be  obligatory,   Germany  will  acquiesce 
in  the  decisions  of  the  Conference.      As  for  the 
smaller   Powers,   their   adhesion   may   be   re- 
garded as  a  foregone  conclusion. 


Reason 
for 


It  is  no  wonder  that  M.  D  esc  amps 
should  have  exclaimed  after  Sir 
Gladne's.  Julian  Pauncefote  had  made  his 
proposals  for  the  permanent  tri- 
bunal of  arbitration,  "  This  excedd's  the  utmosc 
hopes  of  all  the  Peace  Societies  of  the  world." 
Certainly,  if  last  June  anyone  had  predicted 
that  before  midsummer  this  year  five  great 
Powers  would  be  contending  togetlier  in 
friendly  rivalr}-  as  to  which  should  have  the 
honour  of  founding  an  International  Perman- 
ent Court  oif  Arbitration,  he  would  have  been 
laughed  to  scorn  as  the  most  visionary  of 
dreamers  and  the  most  absurd  of  political  pro- 
phets. But  this  strange  thing  has  come  to 
pass.  It  is  one  of  those  facts  which  tend  to 
renew  our  faith  in  the  progress  of  the  world, 
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and  encourage  us  to  believe  nothing  impos- 
sible which  is  mianifestly  in  the  providential 
order  of  events.  No  one  is  credulous  enough 
to  believe  that  even  this  great  step  will  be  equi- 
valent to  'the  baTOshment  of  war  from  the 
planet;  but  even  the  mo'st  sceptical  and  cynical 
must  see  in  it  an  outgrowth  of  human  society, 
due  to  the  interdependeu'ce  of  all  the  niations 
and  the  shrinkage  of  the  world  broug'h't  about 
by  the  agencies  of  steam  and  electricity.  For 
all  things  work  toigether  to  render  inevitable 
the  orderl}-  evolution  of  the  mo'dern  stfate — a 
slate  whose  boumdaries  will  be  conterminous 
with  this  planet,  and  whose  subjects  will  in- 
clude the  whole  family  of  man. 

Tt  is  a  matter  of  particular  gratifi- 

The  Queen's    ^-atio^  j-q  every  loyal  subject  of  Her 

Birthday.     Majesty  the  Queen  that  she  should 

have  been  spared  to  the  ripe  age 
of  eigthy  years,  if  only  that  she  might  not 
close  her  reign  without  inauguirating  the  new 
era  of  international  union.  She  v\iho  gave  her 
people  lasting  peace  will  have  a  no  less  com- 
forting consolation  in  the  fact  that  her  pre- 
cept and  example  have  contributed  not  a  little 
to  the  inauguration  of  this  glorious  new  depar- 
ture. The  Conference  owes  its  initiation  to  the 
husband  of  her  granddaughter,  whbm  from  his 


earliest  years  she  has  regarded  as  if  he  were 
her  own  favourite  grandson.  The  Emperor 
and  Empress  are  looking  forward!  with  joy  to 
the  prospect  of  visiting  England  this  autumn, 
when  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  Emperor  will  be 
able  to  bring  with  him  as  the  most  precious 
of  all  birthdiay  gifts  the  result  of  the  Confer- 
ence of  Peace. 

Her  Majesty's   eigliitietli   birthday 

i^y^^'     v\-as  celebrated  throughout  the  Em- 

for  Ever  I     pire   with    evCry    maniifestation   of 

loyal  enthusiasm.  Nor  was  it  only 
within  the  Empire  th'at  the  auspicious  oc- 
casion was  celebrated  with  genuine  enthusiasm. 
M.  de  Staal,  as  president  of  the  Conference, 
sent  a  telegr'am  of  congratulations.  President 
M'Kinley  also  telegraphed  in  the  name  of  our 
kinsfolk  across  'the  sea;  and  the  Queen's  birth- 
day was  cele'brated  in  New  York  w'ith  as  much 
enthusiasm  as  in  Me'lbourne  or  Manchester. 
Everywhere  among  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men  there  is  only  one  feeling  about  Her 
Majesty,  and  that  finds  expression  in  the  old 
Oriental  formula,  familiar  to  us  all  because  of 
its  frequent  use  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  "  O 
Queen,  live  for  ever!"  The  imore  the  inner 
history  of  Her  Majesty's  reign  is  studied  the 
more  will  be  seen  the  subtle  and  potent  in- 
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fluence  which  the  woman  upon  fhe  throm'e  has 
been  able  to  exericise  in  the  most  momientotis 
decisions  of  imperial  policy.  Yelt  so  diligently 
guarded  are  t'he  secrets  of  the  caWnet  that  there 
are  probably  no  m^ore  than  a  thousand  per- 
sons living  among  the  thousand  mfflion  of  our 
fello'w^men  to-iday  who  have  any  adequate  con- 
ception of  ho-w  close,  how  constanit,  and  how 
useful  has  been  the  part  taken  by  tdie  Queen  in 
the  g'overnmient  of  her  realm. 

The  month  of  May,  although  de- 

The  Danger     ,.  ,  ,,  ^       .      ,        , 

in  the       Aoated     to    the    great    festival    of 

Transvaal.  Peace  and  the  commemoiration  of 
the  eightieth  birthday  oi  the 
Queen,  has  been  overshadowed  by  an  ugly 
war  cloud  in  the  far  south  of  Africa.  For 
the  last  four  weeks  the  City  has  been  troubled 
by  the  rumours  of  an  a-pproaclhinig  crisis  in  the 
Transvaal.  So  widespread  was  that  impres- 
sion that  not  even  the  masterly  and  conivincing 
exposi'tion  of  fhe  prospects  of  Rhodesia  which 
fell  from  the  lips  of  the  founder  of  t'he  state 
could  arrest  the  slmnp  in  South  African  stoicks. 
All  manner  of  rumout's  have  been  prevalent 
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as  to  the  determination  of  Sir  Alfred  Milner 
to  bring  things  to  a  head,  and  to  foTice  Presi- 
dent Kruger,  if  neces'sary  at  the  sWord's  point, 
to  make  some  adequate  coincessio'n  to  the  Uit- 
landers.  Sir  Alfred  Milner  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  present  is  the  golden 
mom.ent  for  compelling  President  Kruger  to 
come  to  a  decision.  Mr.  Rhodes  is  absent 
frO'm  Africa,  his  sojourn  in  London  having 
been  prolonged  beyond  all  precedent,  ap- 
parently with  the  intention  of  leaving  t'he  High 
Comanissionertodeahvith  the  Transvaal  ques- 
tion without  any  suspicion  of  going  under  pres- 
sure of  the  great  S-onth  Afridan.  The  Uit- 
landers,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are  in  a  somewhat 
demoralised  condition,  and  Sir  A.  Milner  is 
said  to  be  so  convinced  of  the  urgency  of  imme- 
diate action  as  to  threaten  resignation  in  case 
his  policy  is  not  adopted.  We  are  all  prepared 
to  back  him  up  to  the  point  of  making  war 
on  the  Transvaal,  but  there  we  stop.  Mr. 
Rhodes  may  be  willing  to  go  further,  and  also 
Mr.  Chamiberlain,  but  it  will  require  a  great 
deal  to  convince  the  public  or  the  British  Gov- 
ernment that  the  moment  is  opportune  for 
send*ing  an  army  corps  to  South  Africa.  This 
is  only  desired  by  the  most  fervent  of  the  ulti- 
matiimists  to  convince  o.ld  Paul  tlhat  we  mean 
business,  not  bluff.  The  High  Comimissioner 
met  President  Kruger  to-day  at  Bloemfontein 
at  the  invitation  of  President  Steyn,  of  the 
Orange  Free  State.  Great  hopes  have  been 
built  on  that  conference,  not  without  cause, 
for  Sir  Alfred  Milner  is  a  fair-spoken  man 
and  honest  withal,  who  is  not  Wit^hout  a  cer- 
tain sympathy  for  the  good  side  of  the  old 
President.  If  the  question  can  be  solved  by 
personal  influence.  Milner  is  the  man  to  do  it. 
But  the  difificulty  is  almost  insoluble.  What 
the  UitJlanders  claim,  however  it  may  be  dis- 
guised, is  the  right  to  control  the  government 
of  the  Transvaal.  The  High  Ooimmissioner, 
no  do'ubt,  in  the  suavest  possible  manner,  will 
be  ready  to  offer  President  Kruger  a  choice  of 
any  number  of  sauces  with  which  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Boers  should  be  eaten ;  but 
as  President  Kruger  does  not  intend  Boer 
domination  to  die,  the  question  of  sauce's  is 
immaterial. 
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Anoither  disturbing  item  of  news 

The  Alaskan  which    has   occupied   considerable 

Boundary,    room  in  the  papers  is  the  story  of 

Che  friction  'between  the  Canadian 
and  the  American  Goivernments  as  to  the 
Alaskan  boundary.  Nearly  all  the  questions 
at  issue  between  the  American,  Canadian  and 
Britisih  Governments  appeared  to  be  on  the 
verge  of  settlement.  The  unfortunate  dis- 
pute as  to  the  right  of  Canada  to  a  port  for  the 
Klondyke  district  on  the  Pacific  led  to  the 
su'speu'sion  of  negotiations.  It  seems  ailmost 
incredible  that  the  British  Government  should 
have  objected  to  the  American  stipulation  that 
fhe  proposed  arbitrator  should  be  a  Latin- 
American.  There  are  plenty  of  good  men  in 
South  Atmerica  Who  could  have  been  relied 
upon  to  do  justice  in  such  an  appeal;  and  as  for 
the  ideia  that  the  Latin-American  would  be 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  United  States,  the 
very  reverse  is  the  case.  As  a  shrewd  Ameri- 
can said  to  me  the  other  day,  "  The  British 
refusal  has  saved  us  from  an  ugly  scrape,,  for 
you  will  not  find  in  the  whole  of  South 
America  a  single  man  who  has  mot  at  the  bot- 
tom of  his  mind  a  strong  distrust  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republic,  and  who  would  not  have  been 
deligh'ted  to  show  his  independence  by  ruling 
against  us."  I  am  glad  to  k-now  from  Sir 
Julian  Pauncefote  that  he  thinks  the  difficulty 
can  be  surmounted,  and  that  as  soon  as  he 
is  released  from  the  duties  which  he  is  ful- 
filling with  such  resolution  and  tact  at  the 
Oonferen.ce,  he  will  return  to  Washington, 
where  he  has  great  hopes  of  settling  the  ques- 
tion. Canada  is  said  to  have  advanced  rather 
exitraordinaryclaimiS  which,  the  papers  say,  she 
will  insist  upon  as  a  preliminary  to  any  Con- 
ference. But  I  prefer  to  believe  that  this  is  an 
invention  of  the  enemy.  There  is  no  wish 
on  the  part  of  any  British  ^itateaman  to  sur- 
render any  Canadian  rights;  but  it  ought  not 
to  be  difificult  to  harmonise  the  question  of 
the  sovereignty  undoubtedly  enjoyed  by  the 
United  States  on  the  coast  with  the  natural 
desire  of  Canada  for  free  access  to  the  sea  for 
the  El  Dorado  of  the  North. 


The  Russian  Aiiother  clotid.  On  the  far  Eastern 
Railway     horizon,  is  perturbing  the  "Times." 
to  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  its  fidget 

^^^^^'  is  in  no  way  shared  by  the  British 
Government.  I  refer  to  the  preposterous 
hubbub  that  has  been  raised  over  the  Russian 
proposal  to  run  a  branch  of  their  Trans- 
Siberian  line  to  Pekin.  There  is  reason  to 
beheve  that  this  demand  was  put  forward  just 
now  in  order  to  adm<onish  the  Chinese  that 
they  have  no  rigfht  to  play  fast  and  loose  with 
their  undertakings  with  Rujssia.  The  con- 
cession of  the  Ndwchwang  railway  was  a  flag- 
rant breach  of  faith  with  the  Russians,  for 
which,  at  the  time,  the  latter  said  the  Chinese 
would  have  to  pay,  just  as  England  exacted 
satisfaction  for  a  similar  breach  of  faith  on  their 
part  some  time  back.  The  right  of  the  Rus- 
sians to  make  a  railway  to  Pekin,  so  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  is  undeniable.  The  arrange- 
ment by  which  we  undertake  to  regard  the 
region  north  of  the  Great  Wall  as  a  sphere  for 
Russian  concessions,  and  the  undertaking  by 
tihe  Russians  to  regard  the  much  more  impor- 
tant area  of  the  Yan>gtse-Kiang  Basin  as  our 
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spnere  ot  con'cessio'ns,  left  the  region  ibefween 
the  Great  Wall  and  the  Yangtse-Kiang  Valley 
the  happy  hunting-ground  of  concessionaires. 
The  fact  that  fhe  Russian  railway  wtili  com- 
pete with  the  Newchwanig  line  may  be  incon- 
venient for  the  people  who  have  invested  two 
and  a  quarter  millions  in  that  line,  but  that 
is  no  reason  for  accusing  Russia  of  bad  faith 
or  oif  unifriendliness.  The  THans^Siberian  rail- 
way is  of  a  dififerent  gauge  to  that  of  the  New- 
chwang  line.  There  is  nothing  more  proper 
or  natural  than  that  the  Russians  should  desire 
to  run  their  trains  without  break  of  gauge  to 
the  Chinese  capital.  It  is  the  habit  of  some 
Englishmen  whenever  they  make  a  bargain, 
no  matter  how  advantageous  it  may  be  to 
themselves,  always  to  insist  upon-  having 
something  more.  It  is  a  habit  of  whic'h  the 
pedlars  of  Houndsditch  might  well  be 
ashamed.  Fortunately  Lord  Salisibury,  who 
has  broken  all  rec^ord  by  oimitting  to  receive 
the  foreign  diplomatic  corps  for  five  weeks 
in  succession,  takes  a  much  saner  and  njore 
dignified  view  of  this  squabble  of  conces&ion- 
aires  than  do  thoise  gentletoen  who  write  for 
the  organ  of  the  Qty. 

The  chief  political  event  has  been 
Southport  the  Southport  election,  where  the 
Election.     Liberal  candidate,  Sir  G.  Pilking- 

ton,  contrary  to  all  exipectatious, 
has  doubled  th^e  majority  which  returned  the 
late  Sir  H.  Naylor-Leyland  las^t  year.  When 
Lord  Curzon's  seat  was  lost,  we  were  favoured 
■with  many  elaborate  expositions  as  to  the 
local  influences  which  led  to  the  defeat  of  th'e 
Tory  candidate.  At  the  recent  election  these 
infltiences  no  longer  existed,  but  the  Liberal 
majority  went  up  fifty  per  cent.  The  cause 
of  this  result  is  said  to  be  the  intense  feeling 
prevailing  in  Lancashire  against  the  Romanis- 
ing practices  of  a  certain  section  of  the  clergy. 
If  this  be  true,  the  expectation  of  Sir  Williaim 
Harcoxirt  that  he  will  "  romp  in  "  at  the  next 
General  Election  as  the  defender  of  the  Protes- 
tant faith  will  rise  am'ain.  Lancashire,  how- 
ever, is  nloit  England,  and  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  Conservative  Church^men 
elsew^here  are  prepared  to  vote  Liberal  in 
order  to  justify  their  dislike  of  the  Con- 
fessional. 


jjjg  The  subject  was  brougtht  before  the 
Confessional  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  C. 
intiie  M'Art'hur  on  May  10,  wihen 
Commons,  j^^  introduced  a  Churdh  Discipline 
Bill  intended  to  make  short  work  of  the  Ritual- 
ists. The  Bill  was  rejected  by  a  majority  ot 
310  to  156,  but  the  following  amendment, 
movdd  by  the  AJttorney-Generail  on  behali  of 
the  Government,  was  carried  unanimously: — 

That  this  House,  while  not  prepared  to  accept  a 
measure  which  creates  fresh  offences  and  ignores  the 
luthority  of  the  Bishops  in  maintaining  the  discipUne  of 
the  Church,  is  of  opinion  that  if  the  efforts  now  beinu; 
made  bj'  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  to  secure  the  due 
obedience  of  the  clergy  are  not  speedily  effectual,  further 
legislation  will  be  required  to  maintain  the  existing  '.iws 
of  Church  and  Realm. 

Mr.  Balfour  empihasised  the  warning  of  the  re- 
solution in  a  speech  in  which  he  virtualiy  de- 
clared that  disestablisihment  was  inevitable  if 
the  Protestantism  of  the  Church  was  to  be  im- 
paired. Only  so  long  as  the  Cliuroh  re- 
mained as  it  was  purified  and  re-modelled  at 
the  time  of  the  Reformation  could  it  hold  its 
ground. 

Last  month  I  expressed  a  strong 
The  Prospect 

of  opinion  that  the  Nonconformist  as- 

Disestabiish-  sault  Upon  the  Bstablislhment  had 
ment.  practically  failed;  but  this  debate 
and  the  Southport  election  would  seem  to  show 
that  the  Liberation  Society  may  yet  find  allies 
strong  enough  to  give  them  the  victory.  If 
the  House  of  Commons  remains  in  its  present 
mood  and  really  tries  to  legislate  in  the  sense 
of  Mr.  M'Art'hur  and  Mr.  Kensit,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  to  avoid  the  secession  of  the 
saCerdotalists.  I'f  the  extreme  High  Church 
party  emulate  the  example  of  the  Free  Ohurcli- 
men  of  1845  i"  Scotland,  the  State  Church 
will  receive  a  more  damaging  blow  than  ever 
could  have  been  dealt  it  by  all  the  combined 
forces  of  Nonconformity.  Sir  R.  Webster, 
wliile  leading  the  opposition  to  the  Church 
Discipline  Bill,  declared  that  if  there  was  one 
thing  he  detested  it  was  the  Confessional  as 
practised  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The 
Attorney-General  has  not  studied  the  subject. 
If  he  had  he  would  probably  say  that  if  there 
was  one  thing  he  detested  more  than  the  Con- 
fessional as  it  is  practised  in  the  Roman  Ca/tho- 
lic  Church  it  was  the  Confessional  as  it  is  prac- 
tised in  the  Church  of  England.  For  in  the 
Roman    Catholic    Church   innumerable   .safe- 
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^guards  exist  for  the  prevention  of  abuses  of  the 
Confessional  which  do  not  exist  in  the  ama- 
teur confessio'nal  boxes  of  the  Churoh  of  Eng-- 
]arud.  In  any  case,  the  liopes  of  Mr.  Price 
Hug-hes,  who,  by-the-bye,  was  received  at 
Court  the  other  day  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  are 
in  the  ascendant,  a  fact  which  may  well  give 
Lord  Halifax  pause. 


M.   KRANTZ, 
New  Freneli  ^Minister  of  War. 

ijjjg         In   the   Dreyfii'S   case,    M.    Ballot- 
Tiadication    Beaupre,   Procureur-General,    has 
"f  reported  in  favour  of  revision,  wit!i 

the  result  that  people  are  already 
discussing  the  future  of  Dreyius  when  he  re- 
turns a  vindicated  innocent.  Alfhoug'h  Drey- 
fus is  innocent,  the  Procureur-General  was 
confronted  with  a  great  difficulty,  which  he 
appears  to  have  surmounted  with  courage  and 
ingenuity.  As  to  the  innocence  of  Dreyfus, 
there  has  long  been  no  doubt ;  but  in  order  to 
secure  revision,  it  was  necessary  to  prove  that 
what  in  legal  technicality  could  be  described 
as  '■  a  new  fact  "  'had  been  discovered,  justify- 
ing the  revision  of  the  sentence.  For  a  long 
time  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  in  the  evidence 


could  be  technically  described  as  a  "  new  fact." 
M.  BaUot-Beaupre,  however,  surmounted  the 
difficulty.  How  he  did  it  is  thus  described 
by  AI.  de  Blo'witz:  — 

He  had  laid  bare  all  the  arguments  of  the  accusers  of 
Prcyfus,  and  proved  that  neither  self-interest  nor 
pleasure  nor  gambling  nor  hatred  nor  jiassion  could 
have  inspired  him,  that  he  had  not  confessed,  thit  be 
could  not  have  sent  the  documents,  that  he  did  not  at- 
tend the  manoeuvres,  that  he  had  never  been  in  rela- 
tions vrith  foreign  Powers,  that  the  Panizzardi  telegram 
liad  been  falsified,  and  that  Schwartzkoppen  had  never 
liafi  laiowledge  of  it.  When  in  this  way  he  had  torn 
all  the  meshes  in  which  Dreyfus'  feet  were  entangled, 
destroyed  all  the  traps  laid  for  the  credulity  of  the 
•hidges  of  the  Court-martial,  wishing  to  provide  the 
Court  of  Cassation  with  the  means  of  pronouncing  re- 
vi.sion  in  conformity  with  the  law,  he  offered  them  the 
I)roof  based  on  the  hand^\Titing  and  on  the  reports  of 
the  paper  experts.  He  showed  them  in  Esterhazy  a 
man  ready  for  everytliing,  and  he  said  to  them,  "  There 
is  the  fait  nouveau,  for  inhere  you  have  the  real  culprit, 
and  you  can  declare  revision  in  .strict  conformity  with 
the  law." 


The 
Acquittal  of 


]\I.  Ballot-Beaupre's  report  is  no 
doubt  a  great  and  welcome  vindi- 
DerouiTde"'  ^^ation  of  the  integrity  and  coutage 
of  the  French  Magistracy.  It  did 
not  come  before  it  was  time.  As  if  to  em- 
phasise the  nature  of  the  pressure  against 
which  honest  judges  have  to  struggle  in 
France — the  kind  of  atmospheric  disturbance 
which  deranges  their  judgment  and  upsets 
their  equilibriuim — ^we  have  the  extraordinary 
spectacle  of  the  triimiphant  acquittal  of  M. 
Defoulede  by  the  Paris  jury  which  tried  him 
on  what  is  equivalent  to  a  charge  of  high  trea- 
son. AI.  Deroulede,  the  soldier-poet,  who 
dreams  only  of  war  with  Germany,  and  who, 
in  order  to  realise  his  dreams  is  prepared  to 
precipitate  a  series  of  revolutions,  was  proved 
to  have  attempted  to  induce  General  Roget  to 
lead  his  troops  against  the  Elysee,  and  over- 
turn the  Parliamentan-  Republic.  So  far 
from  denying  his  guilt,  M.  Deroulede  admitted 
it,  and  declared  that  he  would  do  it  again  as 
soon  as  he  was  released.  Under  those  cir- 
cumstances, the  jury's  verdict  of  "  not  guilty  "' 
can  only  be  taken  as  a  popular  incitement  to 
"  do  it  again,"  and  an  evidence  of  willingness 
to  aid  him  in  any  madcap  scheme  whicih  he 
may  be  disposed  to  adopt  for  the  purpose  of 
overthrowing  the  Government.  Fortun- 
ately he  is  a  man  of  such  light  weight  tliat  it 
is  improbable,  even  with  this  verdict  at  his 
back,  he  will  be  able  to  do  anything  to  disturb 
the  existing  order  of  things. 
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The  return  of    M'ajor    Marchand, 

Major        the    hero    of    Fashoida,    has    been 

Marchand-s        ^       ^j^^      -^.^^    f^j.    ^    sg^ies    of 

Ovation.  .       ,        ='  ,  r     ■         I 

patriotic    banqueits,    the  refrain  oi 

wMch  makes  strange  discorid  with  the  peans 
ai  peace  which  are  to  be  lieard  from  the 
Hag-ue.  The  Frenc'h  are  not  ovenw^hehiiing 
witli  plaudits  the  brave  explorer  w'ho  marched 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Indian  Ocean  across 
the  broadest  ])art  of  x\frica  so  much  as  the 
officer  who  at  Fasboda  challenged  England  to 
war.  Even  in  Major  Mardhand's  own 
speeches  there  is  a  hardly  concealed  nnder- 
to-ne  of  regret  that  the  Republic  did  not  go  to 
war  ■  with  Britain,  and  -the  lomg-continued 
ova'fion  wHiich  has  been  accorded  him  is  un- 
mistakably a  proof  of  the  very  sore  feeling  still 
prevailing  in  France,  which,  however  natural 
it  may  be,  does  not  exactly  tend  to  the  tran- 
quiiility  of  nations.  Still,  they  certainh' 
h'ad  ver\'  much  beltteir  blow  off  their 
patri'oltic  steam  in  cheering  Major  Alar- 
chaiid  than  in  wasting  their  resources 
in  'levying  war  o«  land  and  sea  again'st  our 
country. 

The  North-Eastern    Provinces    of 
The  Famine  Russia  are    smitten    with    a  great 
in  Russia,    dearth,  iwbi/ch,  as  it  has  left  some 
three  millions  of  people  destitute, 
may  rightly  be  regarded  a  famine.      The  Em- 
press Dowager  and  the  Red  Cross  Society  are 
doimg  a  noble  worlc.       The  Emiperor  has  sub- 
scribed enormous  sums  from  his  own  purse; 
but  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  despite  ail  volun- 
tary efforts,  the  moT'taiity  will  be  very  great. 
No  rain  fell  last  year  in  a  region  as  large  as 
France,  with  the  result  that  every  green  thing 
withered    up,    and    the    ivnfortuniate    naitives, 
many  of  whom  are  Tartars,  and  others  be- 
longing to  various  Finriish  tribes,  have  been 
eking  O'Ut  a    miserable    existence    by    eating 
weeds,  bark,  and  clay.       Hence  an  outbreak 
df  scurvy  in  a  most  malignant  form,  the  des- 
cription of  wMch  recalls  some  of  the  scenes 
oif  the  lazar-house.       These  periodical  recur- 
rences of  famine  seem  to  proive  that  it  is  as 
necessary  to  organise  a  Famine  Relief  Depart- 
menlt  in  Rus'sia  as  in  India.      Meianwhile  those 
who  sympathise  with  suffering  humanity  Will 
do  'well  to  send    their    subscriptions  to    the 


Editor  of  the  "  Daily  Chronicle,"  wiio  will  for- 
ward  them    to   their   destination.    . 

Lock  out  ^^^  ^^  ^'^^  famine  is,  it  is  a  less 
^n"nle""   serious  trouble  lor  Russia  than  the 
Russian     wretoWed  coil  of  misunderstanding 
Universities.^^^  mismanagement  wbidh  has  re- 
sulted in  the  closing  of  all  the  Universities  in 
the  Empire.       No  greater  disaster  could  be 
imagined  for  Russia  than  that  the  rising  youth 
of  the  country  should    be  driven  into    bitter 
antagonism  to  the  Em'peror,  who  is  their  hope 
for  the  future,  and  around  whoim.tbey  should 
naturally  rally.       It  would  almost  seem  as  if 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  of  Education 
had  deliberately  conspired  in  order  to  inocu- 
i'ate     thii^ty     thousand     University     students 
throughout  the  Empire  with  a  bitter  grudge 
ag-ainst  the  one  man  witbout  whose  aid  they 
cannot  hope  to  remedy  the  evils  against  which 
they    protest.       Everyone    admits    that    the 
police  blundered  in  the  handnmg  of  the  stu- 
dents at  first.       It  is  probably   equally   true 
that  the  students,  being  morbid,  sensitive,  and 
hot-tempered  withal,  did  not  play  their  cards 
as  well  as  they  miglit  have  done  in  their  pro- 
tests  againsit  the  treatment   wlhich   they  suf- 
fered at  the  hands  of  the  police.      But  there  is 
no  reason  to  credit  the  story  which  the  pec- 
cant Ministers  appear  to  have  told  the  Em- 
peror, as  to  the  existence  of  a  formiilabie  re- 
volutionary plot  on  the  part  of  the  student.^ 
of  the  Universities.      That  there  is  discontent 
in  the  Universities  is  indubitable,  and  much  of 
it  is  amply  justified.       It  is  also  true  that  the 
Russian  student  is  generally  given  to  coquet- 
tmg  wiih   socialistic   theories;   but   even    the 
greatest  alarmists  never  imputed  to  them  any 
intention  of  carrying  their  theories  into  prac- 
tice bv  violence.       Nevertheless,  upon  police- 
manufactured  evidence   this  plot  was  held  to 
exist,  and  as  the  net  result  of  tihe  strike  of  the 
situdents  against  the  arbitrary  violence  of  the 
police  we  have  the  drastic  measure  of  a  lock- 
out of  all  the  stivdents  throughout  the  Empire. 
In  m.'iny  cases  their  careers  will  he  broken, 
their  studies  are  interrupted,  and  in  every  part 
of    Russia    to-day    young    men    and    young 
women  are  bro'oding  angrily  over  the  mis^for- 
tune  winch    in  many    cases  they    have  done 
nothing  whatever  to  provoke.       To  sow  t!he 
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seed  of  disconten't  amomg  the  rising  }  outii 
of  Russia,  and  to  oomandt  tens  of  thousands 
of  young-  men  and  young  women  to  a  violent 
opposition  to  the  Govermment,  is  certainly 
one  of  t'he  most  extraordinary  instances  of 
impolicy  that  could  be  inTagined.  The  only 
hope  is  that  when  fhe  full  consequences  of  this 
fatal  step  are  rightly  perceived,  and  bdfore 
they  have  worked  themselves  out  to  their 
worst  ultimate,  the  Ministers  responsible  for 
this  debacle  may  be  replaced  by  men  more 
capable  of  handling  a  difficult  and  delicate 
situation. 

The  new  Minristry  \>'hich  has  been 

fieJitliian  ^°""^^^  "^  I^^^^'  ""^  General  Pel- 
Policy.       ^oux  as  Premier  and  the  Marquis 

Visconti  Venosti  as  Foreign 
Minister,  has  at  least  begun  well  in  repu- 
diating any  intention  to  pursue  the  policy  of 
Chinese  adventure  into  which  the  previous 
Cabinet  had  rashly  embarked,  beUeving  that 
it  was  carrying  out  the  bequests  of  England. 
The  Marquis  said  be  believed  the  policy  of 
expansion  and  of  territorial  occupation  to  be 
unsuited  to  Italy;  that  Italy  should  confine 
herself  in  China  to  the  obtaining  of  proper 
facilities  and  conditions  which  would  further 
commercial  enterprise  and  eoonomic  ex- 
pansion. But  although  he  desiires  that  her 
economic  expansion  should  take  die  direction 
of  the  Chinese  market,  he  intends  to  aim 
alt  avoiding  military  and  financial  respon- 
siibilities.  If  he  will  live  up  to  this  pro- 
gramme and  drop  Sannum  Bay,  so  miidh  the 
better  for  Italy,  and  so  much  the  better  for 
his  Government.  On  the  division  taken  yes- 
terday the  Government  had  a  majority  of  238 
votes  against  139.  The  Marquis  di  Rudini 
voted  with  the  Government  upon  the  distinct 
understanding  that  they  would  pursue  a 
strictly  commercial  poHcy  in  China  and  avoid 
military  acquisitions. 

The  month  of  June  is  to  see  two 
Notable      important  gatherings  in  London. 
Events.       Tlie   first,  the  International   Con- 
gress of  Women,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Lady  Aberdeen,  and  the  second,  a 
Conference  of  Governments  and  Philanthro- 
pists, for  the    purpose    of    checking    the  in- 
famous traffic  in  women,  which  can  only  be 


rightly  described  as  the  white  slave  trade. 
These  occasions  will  bring  to  London  from 
t'he  uttermost  parts  of  Europe  and  America 
some  of  the  best  women  in  the  world,  and  it 
is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  fhat  they  will  not 
separate  without  having  brought  us  further 
ihope,  and  having  acquired  for  themselves  a 
greater  confidence  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
services  which  their  sex  can  exercise  on  man- 
kind when  they  extend  the  influence  which 
has  always  been  the  salvation  of  the  home 
to  the  wider  area  of  the  nation  and  the  Em- 
pire. London  will  be  at  its  best  in  June,  and 
the  ■■  Parliament  of  Women  "  cannot  meet  at 
a  better  time. 

The  attempt    to    introduce    seven 
Exit        days'  journalism  into  this  country 

Sereii  Days     ,  ,  r    -i     1      a  1  ', 

Journalism.  ^^^^  been  foiled.  A  resolute  stand 

was  made  against  it  by  the  com- 
bined forces  of  the  Churches  and  the  working 
classes.  Sermons  were  preached  from  in- 
numerable pulpits,  and  resolutions  passed  by 
a  variety  of  meetings.  Conscientious  per- 
sons pledged  themselves  not  to  subscribe  to 
tfhe  ofifending  journals.  Advertisements 
were  withdrawn  by  private  individuals  and 
public  bodies.  There  is  a  rumour  that  a 
firm  of  eminent  philanthropists  wiflidreiw 
£5,000  worth  of  advertisements  from  one  of 
the  seven-day  papers.  Lord  Rosebery  voiced 
the  public  mind  when,  at  the  Newsvendbrs' 
dinner,  he  appealed  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
innovating  prints  to  retreat.  Mr.  Harms- 
worth  promptly  replied  expressing  his  readi- 
ness to  revert  to  six  days'  journalism  if  the 
"Daily  Telegraph"  would  do  the  same.  The  lat- 
ter remaining  silent,  Mr.  Harmsv\^rt'h  took  the 
initiative  and  announced  "  Death  of  the  '  Sun- 
day Mail,'  "  as  a  "  concession  to  the  religious 
feeling  "  of  the  public  and  to  the  wishes  of  his 
employees.  Next  week  the  "  Daily  Tele- 
graph "  quietly  announced  that  its  Sunday 
issue  would  be  discontinued.  So  the  battle 
•was  won.  Two  features  in  it  are  noteworthy 
— one  personal  and  passing,  the  other  of  per- 
manent and  general  moment.  The  personal 
is  this:  Lord  Ro'sebery,  wliose  connection  with 
the  Turf  is  so  sore  a  trial  to  his  Nonconformist 
admirers,  made  himself  for  once  the  spokes- 
man of  the  Nonconformist  conscience.       But 
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wh^at  makes  a  landmark  in  our  social  progress 
is  that  the  agitation  was  based  on  principles 
not  Jewish  or  Sabbatarian,  but  Christian  and 
humane.  Neither  John  Burns  nor  Frederick 
Maddis'O'n — 'the  Labour  M.P.'s  who  headed 
the  crusade — ^cotild  be  suspected  of  Rabbini- 
cal leanings.  The  fear  hlas  often  been  ex- 
preissed  that  the  freer  and  more  iTuman  spirit 
of  modern  religion  would  not  be  able  to  safe- 


gt:ard  its  institutions  so  efifectually  as  the  old 
griim  cast-iron  literalism.  T'he  present  struggle 
has  done  much  to  dispel  this  fear.  The 
modern  advoicate  O'f  a  six  days'  working  week 
has  shown  his  power.  Whether  as  subscri- 
ber or  advertiser  he  has  not  forgotten  the  use 
o'f  th'e  ancient  scriptural  weapon  of  the  boy- 
coltt. 


SaONE  PIER  AlsD  ENTRANCE  TO  KOWLOON     CITY. 

The  old  boundary  wall  which  formerly  divided  British   from  Chinese  territory  runs  up  the  hill  in  the  rear.    On 

the  left  is  an  old  fort. 
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DIARY   FOR  JUNE— JULY,  1899. 


I.— AU  STRAL  ASIAN. 


LEADING  EVENTS  FROM  JUNE  10  TO  JULY  12. 

June  10. — Decision  announced  in  Madden-Syme  inquiry 
(Victoria);  charges  not  sustained.  Annual  Intercolonial 
Universities'  boat-race  won  by  Melbourne  University 
eight. 

June  11. — Colonies  invited  to  send  delegates  to  Confer- 
ence on  All-British  Cable:  Agents-General  appointed. 

June  12. — Harrold  Insolvency  Case  (Adelaide)  con- 
cluded. Death  of  Mr.  George  Gordon,  Australia's 
leading  scenic  artist. 

June  13.— Serious  fire  on  s.s.  Buckingham  at  Thursday 
Island. 

June  11.— Premier  of  Queensland,  replying  to  deputa- 
tion, favours  extension  of  railways  to  Queensland  border, 
also  continuation  of  Southport  to  Tweed  line.  £57,000 
paid  by  P.  and  0.  Company  for  salvage  on  R..M.S. 
China,  "wrecked  at  Perim,  March,  1897. 

June  15. — Mr.  George  Brookman  donates  £10,000  for 
School  of  Mines  building  in  Adelaide. 

June  16. — Deputation  from  Queensland  sugar  planters, 
requiring  establishment  of  laboratories  in  connection 
with  the  industrj',  favourably  received  by  Minister  of 
Agriculture. 

June  17. — The  missing  steamer  Perthshire  sighted  by 
s.s.  Talune.  after  fifty-three  days  out  from  Sydney.  Mr. 
George  Rcid  concludes  his  Federal  tour  throughout  the 
colony  of  N.S.W.  Dalby  (Q.)  Town  Hall  destroyed 
by  fire. 

June  19  —S.s.  Talime  tows  the  disabled  Perthshire  into 
Sydney  Harbour.  N.S.W.  Parliament  further  prorogued 
till  July  18. 

June  20.— Federal  poll  in  N.S.W.;  Federation  carried 
by  25,000  majority.  Opening  of  the  W.A.  Government 
Mint  at  Perth  by  the  Governor. 

June  21. — Federal  Bill  passed  through  final  stages 
in  Tasnianian  Assembly.  Mr.  John  Norton  elected 
M.L.A.  for  Northumberland  (N.S.W.)  Death  of  Sir 
Archibald  jNlichie,  Q.C.,  Melbourne;  aged  86. 

June  23.— Colonel  Pitt  (Nelson),  Mr.  Hugh  Gourlay 
(Dunedin),  and  Mr.  F.  H.  Fraser  (Wellington),  called 
to  the  New  Zealand  Upper  House. 

June  24. — Anniversarj'  of  death  of  Adam  Lindsav  Gor- 
don (1870).  Death  of  the  Hon.  J.  H.  Connor,  M.L.C., 
Geelong  (Victoria). 

June  27. — Victorian  Parliament  opens.  Annual  dinner 
of  Queensland  colonists  resident  in  London.  Death 
of  Pev.  Arthur  Edward  Selwyn,  Dean  of  Newcastle, 
aged  76. 

June  29. — Annual  Sheep  Show  in  Sydney. 

June  30. — Victorian  Treasurer  reports  increase  of  half 
million   on    half-year's   revenue. 

July  1. — Strike  of  engineers  on  s.s.  Konoowarra,  South 
Wharf   (Melbourne). 

July  2.— Earthquake  shoclcs  at  Beltana   (S.A.) 

July  3. — News  received  of  the  pacification  of  Sampan 
rebels.  Messrs.  Best  and  Trenwith  report  in  Victorian 
4ssembly  on  their  New  Zealand  tour  of  inspection.  Re- 
arrangement of  portfolios  in  New  South  Wales  Cabinet. 

July  4.— H.M.S.  Goldfinch  arrives  in  Sydney  after 
damaging  passage  from  N.Z. 

July  5. — Queensland  Executive  Council  appoint  Royal 
Commission  to  inquire  into  the  efficiency  of  the  Criminal 
Investigation  Branch  of  Police  Department.  Amended 
Commonwealth  Bill  passed  by  Victorian  Legislative 
Coun'>il. 

July  6.— Want  of  confidence  rnotion  defeated  in  New 
Zealand  House  of  Representatives;  36  votes  to  29. 
Woman  Suffrage  Bill  carried  in  Tasmanian  Assembly. 


July  9. — Archbishop  Carr  returns  to  Australia  after 
trip  to  Rome. 

July  10. — Federation  campaign  opens  in  Victoria:  pub- 
lic meeting  in  Melbourne  Town  Hall;  Federal  polling 
day   fixed  for  July  27. 

July  11. — Collision  in  Port  Phillip  Bay;  s.s.  Edina 
collides  with  and  sinks  the  s.s.  Excelsior;  no  lives  lost. 


THE  AUSTRALIAN  ELEVEN. 
Kesults  to  Date. 

Matches   played,    19;    won,    11;    lost,    1;    drawn,   7. 

ATav  8-10.— Crystal  Palace,  v.  South  of  England. 
Dr'Jwn — South  of  England,  246  and  222;  Australia,  375 
(Gregory  124,  Noble  116  not  out)  and  7  for  one  wicket. 

May  11-13.— Levton,  v.  Essex.  Lost  by  126  runs— 
Es«ex,  199  and  144;  Australia,  144  and  73. 

Jlay  15-17. — Keiinington  Oval,  v.  Surrey.  Won  by 
an  innings  and  71  runs — Surrey,  114  and  64;  Australia, 
249. 

jMay  18-20. — Eastbourne,  v.  Mixed  Eleven.  Won  by 
171  runs— Engli.sh  Eleven,  171  and  107;  Australia,  222, 
and  227  for  eight  ^^^ckets  (innings  declared  closed). 

!May  22-24. — Sheffield,  v.  Yorkshire.  Drawn  through 
rain — Yorkshire,  83  for  three  wickets. 

May  25-26. — Manchester,  v.  Lancashire.  Won  by  an 
inninirs  ind  84  runs — Australia,  267;  Lancashire,  102 
and  81. 

May  29-31.— Oxford,  v.  Oxford  University.  Drawn- 
Oxford,  341;  Australia,  303,  and  360  for  four  wickets. 

June  1-4.— Nottingham,  v.  England  (first  test).  Dra\yn 
—England,  193,  and  153  for  seven  wickets;  Australia, 
252  and  230  for  eight  wickets  (innings  declared  closed). 

June  5  7.— Marylebone  C.G.,  v.  M.C.C.— Won  by  eight 
Avickets.  M.C.C.,  245  and  230;  Australia,  352  and  125 
for  two  wickets. 

June  8-10. — Cambridge,  v.  Cambridge.  Won  by  10 
wickets.  Cambridge,  436  and  122;  Australia,  436  and 
none  for  123. 

June  12-14. — Bradford,  v.  Yorkshire.  Drawn — Aus- 
tralia, 141  and  415;  Yorkshire,  235  and  279  for  nine 
wickets. 

Jime  15-17. — Lords,  v.  England  (second  test).  Won 
by  ten  wickets  and  three  runs— England,  206  and  240; 
Australia,  421,  and  28  for  no  wickets. 

June  19-21.- Portsmouth,  v.  Oxford  University  Past 
and  Present.  Won  by  ten  -wickets — University,  251 
and  135:  Australia,  373  for  eight  wickets  (innings  de- 
clared closed)  and  15  for  no  wickets. 

June  22-24.— Leicester,  v.  Leicestershire.  Won  by  248 
runs— Australia,  194  and  177  for  three  wickets  (innings 
declared  closed);  Leicestershire,  95  and  28. 

June  26-2S.— Derby,  v.  Derbyshire.  Won  by  an  in- 
nings and  261  runs— Derbyshire,  123  and  174;  Australia, 
555. 

June  29-30. — Leeds,  v.  England  (third  test).  Drawn 
—Australia,  172  and  224;  England,  220  and  19  for  no 
wickets.       Rain  prevented  play  on  the  third  day. 

July  3-5. — Nottingham,  v.  Notts.  Drawn— Notliug- 
ham.  188  and  six  for  1.32  (innings  declared  closed):  Aus- 
tralia, seven  for  234  (innings  declared  closed),  and  six 
for  38. 

Jiily  7-8.^Truro,  v.  Eleven  of  England  (Lord  Ko- 
barte's  XL).  Won  by  eight  wickets— Au.stralia  SA 
and  two  for  69;  England,  87  and  192. 

July  10-12.— Jtirmingham,  v.  Midland  Counties.  Won 
by  44  runs— Australia,  192  and  234  ^Midland  Counties, 
185  and  197. 
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II-GENERAL  (MAY). 


LEADING  EVENTS. 

May  1.— The  American  Gtovemment  hands  over  to 
M.  Cambon,  on  behalf  of  Spain,  the  20,000,000  dols. 
agreed  to  be  paid  under  the  Peace  Treaty.  A  deputa- 
tion waits  on  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York 
at  Ivanibeth  I'alace,  to  express  confidence  in  the  Bishops 
to  secure  order  and  harmony  in  the  Church.  May  Day 
Labour  demonstration  in  Hyde  Parli;  two  thousand 
present.  President  Kruger  opens  the  session  of  the 
Vnlksraad  at  Pretoria. 

May  2.— General  Otis  has  a  conference  at  Manila  with 
the   Kilioino   Commissioners  desiring   peace. 

May  3.— Mr.  Walter  Pvothschild,  M.P.,  and  Sir  H. 
Howortli,  M.P.,  elected  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum. 

jMay  4.- A  Blue  Book  on  the  Pacific  cable  issued. 
Both  Houses  of  Convocation  adopt  resolutions  condemn- 
ing the  issue  of  newspapers  seven   days  a  week. 

]\;Iay  5.— The  Tsung-li-Yamen  informs  the  Britisih  Le- 
gation in  Pekin  that  it  has  instructed  the  Vicei'oy  of 
Canton  to  remove  at  once  the  six  hundred  Chinese  sol- 
diers from  Kau-lung.  Further  successes  reported  of 
American  troops  over  the  Filipinos. 

May  6.— Resignation  of  M.  de  Freycinet,  French 
Minister  of  War.  The  Filipinos  recognise  Amencan 
soN'ereiguty  over  the  PhiUppines.  The  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury  and  York  sit  at  Lambeth  Palace  to  hear 
points  of  ceremonial  in  dispute  in  the  Church. 

May  S.— Bishop  Tugwell  committed  for  trial  at  Lagos 
for  statements  made  in  the  "  Times  "  of  March  27,  on 
the  death-rate  in  Africa  owing  to  the  drinking  habits 
there. 

jlay  9.— The  Women's  Liberal  Fedei-ation  begin  their 
Council  meeting  for  the  year  at  Westbourne  Park 
Chapel,  Lady  Carlisle  presiding.  The  dispulte  in  the 
cotton  trade  closes  satisfactorily;  wages  to  be  advanced 
2J    per  cent. 

May  10. — Two  hundred  and  sixty  dervishes  and  a 
number  of  women  and  children  surrender  to  the  gun- 
boats on  the  White  Nile.  Great  meeting  in  Paris  to 
protest  against  the  continued  imprisonment  of  Colonel 
Picquart. 

Mav  11.— Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  offers  £50,000  towards 
the  Birmingham  University.  Mr.  Rliodes  accepts  the 
piesidency  of  the  South  African  League. 

May  12.— A  terrible  explosion  at  St.  Helen's;  damage 
estimated  at   £100,000. 

May  13. -The  Library  of  the  Paris  Chamber  of  Com- 
mei'ce  is  destroyed  by  tire,  with  the  loss  of  forty 
thousand  volumes.  In  Italy,  General  Pelloux  forms  a 
new  Ministry.  Mr.  Stead  has  an  interview  -vvith  the 
Tsar  at  Tsarskoe  Selo.  M.  de  Staal,  President  of  the 
Peace  Conference,  arrives  at  the  Hague. 

May  15-16. — Peace  Commissioners  assemble  at  the 
Hague.  Six  Englishmen  arrested  in  the  Traasvaal 
for  treason  against  the  South  African  Republic. 

May  18. — Peace  Conference  opens  at  the  Hague,  all 
delegates  being  present;   M.   de  Staal  is  elected  Presi- 


dent of  the  Conference.  Sir  A.  Milner  telegraphs  h:s 
vrillingness  to  meet  President  Kruger  at  Bloemfontein. 
A  large  number  of  Paris  postmen  strike  work  on  the 
refusal  of  the  Senate  to  consider  a  proposal  to  raise 
their    wages. 

May  19. — A  Filipino  peace  delegation  arrive  at  Gen- 
eral Lawton's  lines  on  their  way  to  Manila. 

May  20.— Great  Fire  at  Dawson  City,  U.S.A.;  damage 
to  property  4,000,000  dols.  At  the  Peace  Conference 
M.  de  Staal  reads  the  replies  of  the  Tsar  and  Queen 
Wilhelmina  to  the  telegrams  sent  to  them  announcing 
the  opening  of  the  Conference.  The  Conference  is 
divided  into  three  committees. 

May  21. — The  liner  Paris  goes  on  the  rocks  near  Fal- 
mouth;  the  passengers    (430)    land   safely   at   Falmouth. 

May  22. — The  International  iMiners'  Congress  meets 
at    Brussels.  The    Co-operative    Congress    meets    at 

Liverpool,  1,100  delegates  being  in  attendance.  A  form 
of  Government  is  offered  to  the  Filipinos  through 
Aguinaldo's  Peace  Commission. 

SPEECHES. 

May  1. — Mr.  Rhodes,  in  London,  on  the  financial 
position  of  Rhodesia. 

'Maj'  3.— Lord  Roseberj^  in  London,  on  journalism  and 
the  seven-days  newspaper. 

May  5. — Ixird  Rosebery,  in  London,  on  Liberalism, 
and  sane  and  wild  "  Imperialism." 

May  10. — Sir  John  Ivubbock,  in  London,  on  trade  and 
business. 

May  13.— Mr.  Stead,  in  St.  Peitersburg,  on  the  way 
in  which  the  English  people  have  received  the  Tsar's 
peace  proposals. 

May  15. — Lord  Lansdowne,  in  London,  on  the  superior 
capacity  of  temperance  men  in  the  Army  to  resist 
disease,  bear  fatigue,  show  cooJness  and  intrepidity,  over 
these  who  drink. 

May  16. — Lord  Rosebery,  in  London,  on  Lord  Elgin's 
Indian  Viceroyalty. 

May  18. — Lord  Salisbury,  in  London,  on  the  future 
of  tlie  Liberal  Party.  Mr.  Goschen,  in  London,  on 
South  Africa.  The  Emperor  of  Germany,  at  Wies- 
baden, on  the  Peace  Conference. 

OBITCART. 

May  6. — Cardinal  Krementz,  79. 

Iilay  7.— Sir  H.  S.  Naylor-Leyland,  M.P.,  34. 

May  13.— Lord  ^Vhamcliffe,  71.  Mr.  Roswell  P. 
Flower,  ex-Governor  of  New  York,  64. 

TVIay    16.— Ijord    Strafford.    68. 

May  10.— Piincess  Francesca  Rospigliosi,  72. 

May  20.— Rev.  H.  J.  Ellis  (Cape  Coast  Castle). 

May  2e.— llosa  Bonheur,  78. 

May  30.--Dr.  Norman  Kerr.  > 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  MONTH  IN  CARICATURE. 


UNCLE  SAM  AND  THE  FILIPINOS. 


A  msiirixmmer.  ] 


THE  TROUBLE  WITH  THE  INSURGENTS  IN  THE  PHILITPINFS 
REMINDS  A  DUTCH  ARTIST  OF  A  DUFiCULTY  SUCH  AS 
THE  ABOVE. 


}!nald.\ 


tNew  York. 
NEARING  THE  FINISH. 


'THE  EVERLASTING  AFFAIRE/ 


El  HijoJet  Akiu^otc] 


THE  DEVIL  AGITATES  FRANCE  MIGHTILY 
FROM    HIS   ISLAND. 


Der  Ne'jclspaltey.\ 


[Zurich. 


THK    DREYFUS    AFFAIR    NEARS   ITS    END. 
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THE  SITUATION  IN  THE  TRANSVAAL  FROM   OPPOSING  POINTS  OF  VIEW. 


Tht  South  African  Review.} 


IMPREGNABLE  S 
Mr.  Rhodes  in  Caslle  Progrt&s. 


•MooHshint.\  [Ijfay  ^ 

Rhodes  (to  ChamSerlain) :  "  Why  don't  you  leave  hun  to  roe  ? " 


The  Weekly  Press.} 

THE   POLITICAL   SITUATION, 
The  firjn  Business  "  Step  "  that  is  badly  wanted. 


(Pretoria. 


Tit  H^eiilyPrett.} 


tn«t(m%! 


HALr  WAY  ACROSS.. 


Rbvikw  of  Reviews, 
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THE  ANGLO-RUSSIAN  AGREEMENT. 


,May  13. 


"ME  NO  LIKEE."- 


Daily  JVituessA 


IN  VHE  FAR  EAST. 


■  The  Lion  :  "  If  you'll  agree  to  stick  to"  your  side  atid  not  quarrel,  I'll  do 
the  same." 

The  Bear  :  "  All  right,  shake  hands  !  " 

The  Cock  :  *'  I  thought  that  bear  was  my  fri:nd." 

The  Kagle:  *'  1  should  be  getting  another  piece." 


F:m.Z 


THE  PRIME  MI^'ISTER'S   PICTURE. 
(Exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy.) 


[May  c 


At  the  Royal  Academy  Banquet,  Lord  Salisbury  stated  that  an  amicablo 
arrangement  had  been  arrived  at  between"  Enf;land  and  Russia  in  relation  to 
aSairs^  in  China.  The  dispositions  of  other  countries  we"-*  likewise  in  perfect 
amity. 


1!.,.l..»    o.j».-.»   ■J'-l.'"      5«-I.A""»^  Vjt»-»    •T'«»«'<-''l        ^.liw.ij^'       • 

Ncbehpalter.^  [Zurich. 

\\)   MILITARY  EXPENDITIKE  PER   HEAD    OF   THE   PIFFERENT 
POWERS. 

(2)  EEUCATfON  XXPrNDITURE  OF  THE  SAME  POWERS. 
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vSOME  IRONICAL  VIEWS  OF  THE  PEACE  CONFERENCE. 


Zf  Kir,  ) 


IP^risf 


Greal  excitemer/t  on  the  lerrace  of  the  Invahdes  on  hearing  that  the  Conference  proooses  to-proliibit  new  engines  of  destruction 
All  the  old  cannon  flatter  themselves  that  they  will  be  fashionable  once  more. 


*  Haagsc/te  Ceuraui,}  [The  Hague. 

UNINVJf ED  Gl'ESTS.  ^/jfaroj  .;                                                   -,                                    [VlcJiia 

OoM  Paul;  "Good  morning,  gentlemen!  ^j^  compliments  of  Finland.        t»-\K,,. ..     ..o    .t.      «t-  t  »      -    'i     <.  . .  ^  -     » 

Sicily.  Armnnia,  Holsi-{ein]."                 '  "..  -f"^        ^'                rmiano.  ts  MlLITASiSM^:  ^•|BrolI;er  NichoTas.^in  Oie  fight  between  «u  «» J 

guz  PkeSiukmt  :  "IniheiiameofP:a«i^eoee!"'  ->"■.•••  .-..•..-  ..     .  t-.i,.  ...j 


Shculd  ceitAUiIynoc  be  the  under  dgg." 


J^Rire^ 


'  Yes,  citina,  since  the  disarmament  this  has  been  made  into  a  telescope.     Fortunately  it  was  not  a  muzzle-loader 
so  they  have  been  able  to  put  a  lens  in  at  both  ends  "  "  * 


IPaiis, 


Review  or  Uevikws, 
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THEIR   LONG    LOST    BROTHEP. 


OCR   TURN    NEXT. 


THE   QUEENSLAND   "WORKER"    ON   FEDERATION. 


••  ISullctin. 


A  SIGN  OF  Tf^E  TIMES 


Little   Boy  of  Manly:    "Is  that  the   Sydney    'Daily 

Telegrnph      ottioe?" 

Bobby:  "No.      It'.s  just  across  the  wav." 

Little  Boy  of  Mnnly:  "  I  thought  it  was  in  King-street 

•somewhere.       J^ut  what  is  their  sij^i  doing  here?" 
5 


"  Bulletin."! 

]MR.    BARTON'S    TEAIPTATION. 

The  "  Daily  Telegraph  "  offers  Mr.   Barton  the  Pre- 
miership. 
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THE    AUSTRALIAN    ELEVEN    IN    ENGLAND. 


I.— THE    FIRST    TEST    MATCH. 
(a)     Bt  C.  B.  Frt. 


In  view  of  the  tremendous  interest  taken  by 
everyone,  both  in  England  and  Australia,  in  the 
results  of  the  test  matches,  it  is  very  satisfactory 
that  the  cricket  authorities  in  England  have  in- 
stituted a  system  of  selection  of  the  representative 
elevens  of  England  to  which  even  the  most  cap- 
tious of  modern  critics  of  the  game  can  take  no 
exception.  The  old  plan,  whereby  the  selection 
was  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  of 
the  county  club  on  whose  ground  the  particular 
test  match,  happened  to  be  played,  was  open  to 
many  objections,  though  on  the  whole  it  did  not 
work  badly.  Now  the  selection  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  sub-committee  nominated  by  the  committee  of 
the  M.C.C..  it  having  been  agreed  at  a  full  meeting 
of  first-class  county  representatives  that  the  control 
of  all  matters  concerning  the  test  matches  should 
be  left  with  the  great  mother  club.  The  sub-com- 
mittee was  arranged  to  consist  of  three  gentlemen, 
with  power  to  co-opt  two  amateurs  out  of  the  first 
six  players  chosen  for  each  of  the  matches.  The 
three  chosen  are  Dr.  Grace,  Mr.  H.  C.  Bainbridge, 
and  Lord  Hawke.  This  triumvirate  is  excellently 
composed;  each  member  has  an  extremely  high 
position  in  the  cricket  world,  and  enjoys  the  con- 
fidence of  all  clubs  and  individuals.  Each,  too, 
comes  from  a  different  part  of  the  country,  so  that 
the  North,  the  South,  and  the  Midlands  are  repre- 
sented, and  no  player  can  be  missed  or  neglected  by 
rfason  of  his  abilities  not  coming  across  the  hori- 
zon of  the  selectors. 

Selection  of  the  English  Team. 
The  six  names  which  found  favour  with  the  selec- 
tion eoimimittee  for  the  first  test  match  were  Dr. 
W.  G.  Grace,  K.  S.  Ranjitsinhji,  F.  S.  Jackson,  my- 
self, Gunn,  and  Storer.  Jackson  and  myself  were 
co-opted  to  assist  in  selecting  the  remaining  five. 
The  team  was  completed  by  the  selection  of  J.  T. 
Hearne,  Rhodes,  Hirst,  Hayward,  and  Tyldesley. 
Needless  to  say,  the  claims  of  every  player  in  the 
running  received  the  fullest  consideration.  The 
most  notable  omissions  were  J.  T.  Brown,  Brock- 
well,  and  Mead.  Of  these  Mead  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  chosen  but  for  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
bowler  similar  in  style  both  to  Hearne  and  Jackson; 
it  was  agreed  that  botlh  Hearne  and  Mead  ooiuld  not 
play,  and  that  Hearne  had  slightly  the  more  in  his 


favour.  Brockwell  was  chosen  as  twelfth  man. 
with  the  proviso  that  he  should  play  instead  of 
Hirst  if  the  wicket  was  soft.  As  to  J.  T.  Brown, 
well,  there  are  only  eleven  places  on  a  side. 

It  was  expected  that  the  press  would  have  a  great 
deal  to  say  about  the  eleven  chosen,  how-over  com- 
posed. As  a  matter  of  fact,  little  fault  was  found 
by  any  of  the  well-known  and  considerable  critics. 

There  was  one  point  which  naturally  roused  some 
comment,  the  absence  from  the  selected  side  of  a 
really  fast  bowler.  But  it  was  a  case  of  beggars 
being  unable  to  choose.  Lockwood  suffsring  from 
a  bad  strain  was  out  of  the  question.  Kort- 
right  was  in  exactly  the  same  case.  Neither 
Tom  Richardson  nor  Mold  has  shown  anything 
like  his  besJt  farm.  Hirst  was  chosen  because  he 
was  considered  the  best  bowler  over  medium  pace 
who  was  also  likely  to  make  runs.  Taking  into 
consideration  that  the  Australians  play  fast  bowl- 
ing extremely  well,  and  that  a  fast  bowler,  unlass 
both  really  fast  and  really  good,  is  likely  to  prove  a 
boon  to  their  batsmen,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
choice  of  Hirst  was  unwise.  It  was  not  forgot- 
ten that  he  did  not  do  well  with  the  ball  in  Aus- 
tralia: the  conditions  of  English  and  Australian 
cricket  are  different;  a  good  bowler  here  is  not 
always  a  good  bowler  there,  and  vice  versa. 

In  past  years  there  have  never  been  more  than 
three  test  matches  in  England.  When  it  was  de- 
cided to  have  five,  the  authorities  wisely  and  rightly 
left  three  of  them  at  the  places  where  England  and 
Australia  have  always  met:  I^rds,  the  Oval,  and 
Old  Trafford.  Of  the  remaining  two,  one  match 
naturally  fell  to  the  Midlands  and  one  to  Yorkshire. 
In  the  Midlands  two  grounds  stood  out  as  suitable, 
both  in  respect  of  quality  and  of  accommodation; 
these  were  Trent  Bridge  and  Bdgbaston.  The 
Nottingham  Club  was  given  the  preference,  as  the 
older  and  more  intimately  connected  with  first-class 
cricket.  The  first  test  match  was  assigned  to 
Trent  Bridge;  date,  June  1,  2,  and  3. 

The  Wicket. 
Now  for  the  great  match.  First  of  all,  the 
wicket.  Trent  Bridge  has  been  celebrated  few- 
some  years  past  for  the  perfection  of  its  -wickets. 
In  fine  weather  they  are  not  only  perfectly  smooth 
and  true,  but  quite  free  from  fire.       They  are,  in 
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fact,  all  that  a  batsman  need  desire.      The  particu- 
lar wicket  prepared  for  this  ooeasion  had  received 
the  very  greatest  care  and  attention,  and  was  as 
porfp'-t  "as  can  be  made  in  England.      A  week  or 
so  previous,  the  rainfall  at  Nottingham  had  been 
very  heavy,  and  in  spite  of  several  diays'  warm  sun- 
shine   the  ground    as  a  whole    had  not  quite  re- 
covered.      Partly  from  this  cause,  partly  because 
there  was  a  little  too  much  nap  left,  the  out-field- 
img  was  a  little  slow.      Even  the  wicket,  though  a 
fast  one,  was  a  shade  below  its  normalbpaioe;  indeeid, 
it  was  the  ideal  wicket  from  an  English  batsman's 
point  of  view:   fast  enough  and  easy  enough,  yet 
without  that  extra  shade  of  pace  that  is  sometimes 
dangerous. 


and  immunity  from  the  idiots  who  will  move  be- 
hind the  bowler,  it  is  worth  while  in  a  match  be- 
tween England  and  Australia. 

The  Australians  at  the  Wickets. 

W  G  having  lost  the  toss  with  a  lucky  sixpence 
borrowed  from  Alfred  Shaw,  took  the  field  at  the 
hpad  of  the  English  eleven.  Rhodes  and  Jack 
Hearne  began  the  bowling,  the  former  sending 
down  the  first  over  from  the  pavilion  end.  The 
field  was  arranged  as  follows:  Grace  at  point;  Ran- 
jltsiinhji  at  slip;  Hearne,  cover  slip;  Tyldesley, 
third  man:  Jackson,  cover  point;  Hayward,  mid- 
off-  Hirst,  mid-on;  myself  and  Gunn  in  the  long 
field    and  Store r  at  the  wicket.      When  Hearne  was 


Coining   in    for  Lunch. 


The  ground  being  large  and  of  irregular  shape, 
the  county  club  authorities  in  whose  hands  were 
left  all  local  arrangements  had  marked  off  a  uni- 
form boundaiy  all  the  way  round.  Had  the 
out-fielding  been  faster,  the  boundaries  would  have 
been  jnst  about  as  exactly  wortih  four  runs  as  pos- 
sible. As  it  was,  it  required  a  rather  stronger 
stroke  than  usual  to  reach  the  line. 

Greatly  to  the  surprise  of  everybody  who  took 
part  in  the  match  the  Nottingham  executive 
thought  fit  not  to  put  a  screen  behind  the  bowler's 
arm  either  end.  The  omission  is  much  to  be  de- 
precated. Surely  if  it  is  worth  while  in  an  or- 
dinarv  match  providing  for  a  clear  view  of  the  ball. 


bowling,  I  went  short  slip,  Ranjitsinhji  cover  slip, 
Gunn  third  man,  Hirst  mid-off,  Hayward  mid-on, 
Rhodes  extra  cover,  and  Tyldesley  in  the  long  field. 
This  arrangement  was  maintained  with  slight  vari- 
ations all  through  the  match.  Darling  came  in 
first  with  Iredale.  Both  bowlers  kept  a  good  length, 
and  runs  did  not  come  very  fast.  Iredale  did  net 
appear  very  settled  at  first,  but  Darling,  as  usual. 
sUrted  playing  as  confidently  as  if  he  had  been 
in  for  a  long  time.  At  the  end  of  half-an-hour. 
with  14  an  the  board,  Iredale  played  a  half- 
hearted stroke  off  Jack  Heiarne  towards  Hayward 
at  mid-on;  the  fieldsman  started  late,  but  just 
reached  the  ball  in  time  to  catch  it. 
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The  First  Stand. 

Noble  then  came  in  and  began  at  once 
to  play  a  settled  game.  Now  came  the 
first  partnership  of  the  match.  The  two 
batsmen  played  very  quietly,  but  seemed 
to  find  no  diflSioulty  with  the  bowling.  They 
remained  together  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter, 
and  added  71  runs  to  the  score.  At  85  Darlinfe 
was  bowled  by  Hearne;  he  played  O'ver  and  a  little 
outsii'de  a  ball  that  kept  rather  low.  His  innings 
of  47  was  in  every  way  sound.  He  made  one 
or  two  fine  drives,  but  on  the  whole  pJayed  more 
careifully  than  usual.  At  the  time  he  got  out  he 
loo'ked  as'if  heimeant  to  set  about  the  bowling  with 


out  for  scoring  in  this  way,  somewhat  to  the  neg- 
lect of  his  fine  off-drive. 

The  Hill  and  Kelly  Partnership. 

Olem.  Hill  then'  came  in,  and  the  two 
carried  the  score  to  166,  when  Gregory 
was  bowled  off  his  pad  in  trying  to  force  a 
bal'l  of  Hirst's  to  tfie  on.  He  vreis  also  leg  before. 
His  48  was  a  nice  addition  to  the  score,  but  he  was 
neitJher  as  busy  nor  as  accurate  as  usual.  At 
167  Jaiok  Hearne  beat  Trumper  with  a  good  length 
ball  that  broke  several  inches  from  the  off;  the 
batsman  reached  out  to  play  forward,  and  the 
break  beat  his  'bat.      At  this  point  began  a  useful 


Moble  Jioturning  from  the  Wickets. 


more  vigour.  The  only  ball  that  beat  him  was  the 
ome  that  boiwled  him.  He  made  no  unintentional 
strokes,  and  hit  the  ball  every  time  full  in  the 
middle  of  his  bat.  His  cmtting  was  very  power- 
ful. Syd.  Grregory  then  joined  Noble,  and  the 
two  raised  the  score  to  109.  Them  Noble,  slightly 
misjudging  the  pace  of  a  sihortiish  ball  from  Rhodes, 
in  attempting  a  hoo'k,  cut  it  into  his  •wicket.  He 
did  not  time  the  ball  as  well  as  Darling,  nor  play 
with  the  ease  and  freedom  he  himself  showed  in 
miaking  his  century  against  the  So^ith  at  the 
Crystal  Palace.  But  his  innings  was  a  good  and 
useful  one.  He  scored  Cihiefly  by  cuts  and  plac- 
ing strokes  to  leg;   he  seemed  to  be  on  the  lock- 


stand.  Kelly  and  Hill  raised  the  score  to  229 
before  the  former  was  finely  caught  behind  the 
bowler  by  Hirst,  who  arrived  in  the  nick  of  time 
from  mid-off.  Kelly  played  a  determined  bull- 
dog innings. 

Without  any  addition  to  the  score,  two 
more  wickets  fell.  Hill  ran  himself  out  in 
attempting  to  break  Laver's  duck;  Tyldesley  threw 
the  wicket  down  with  much  promptitude  from 
third  man.  Hill  had  made  52,  and  would  probably 
have  made  a  great  many  more  had  he  not  tried  that 
short  run.  He  played  his  usual  watchful  game, 
waiting  for  the  loose  ball  to  score  from.  He 
placed  the  ball  away  to  leg  in  all  sorts  of  direc- 
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Clem  Hill  Tops  the  50,  and  Takes  a  Refresher. 


Hill's   Return    from   the    Wickets. 


tions.  His  back  play  was  particu'larly  strong. 
Though  he  did  not  make  the  bowling  look  easy, 
1x6  was  ^nevar  in  diffijoullties.  A  chapajcteristic 
injiings.  Howell  was  cau©ht  ajt  cover  point  by 
Hayward,  who  again  arrived  at  the  last  moment 
and  caught  the  ball  as  he  fell  forward.  Trumble 
and  Laver  played  out  time  for  the  iday. 

On  the  second  morning  Laver  was  bowled  by 
Rhodes,  and  Jones  drove  himself  out.  Hugh 
Truimble  wais  mot  out  for  16,  and  piayed  well  for 
the  runs. 

The  English  Bowling. 
It  was  exipected,  wlieTi  Darling  won  the  toss,  that 
the  Australians  would  make  a  big  score  on  a  bats- 
man's wicket  such  as  they  had.  The  smallness 
of  the  score  in  proportion  to  tihe  titne  they  were 
at  the  wickets  was  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  none 
of  the  batsmen  really  took  the  bowiimg  in  hand. 
The  fact  is  the  fooir  men  wlio  scored  most,  all  got 
out  just  at  that  period  in  their  innings  when  they 
probably  would  have  begun  to  adopt  more  forcible 
tactics.  On  the  other  hand  Rhodes  and  Hearne, 
who  did  most  of  the  bowling,  kept  a  good  length. 
They  seemed  fairly  easy  to  play,  but  diflicult  to 
hit.  Hearne  bowled  very  well  indeed;  length  per- 
fect from  start  to  finish,  not  a  single  loose  ball. 
Rhodes'  analysis  was  a  good  one  for  a  slow  medium 
left-hander  on  a  true  wicket.  The  change  bowlers 
were  not  a  siuccess.  Grace  tried  his  best  to  get 
the  batsimen  to  .hit,  (but  they  played  him  with  ex- 


treme care,  and  refused  to  get  theonselves  out. 
Hirst  was  rather  expensive;  he  would  have  done 
better  had  he  not  had  to  bowl  so  ^much  at  left  hamd 
batsmen.  Jackson  bowled  w^U,  and  was  unlucky 
not  to  get  a  wicket.  HayWard  was  easy.  Taken 
as  a  wiiole,  the  Emgliish  bowling  seamed  to  laick 
devil  and  stinig;  tbeire  was  not  enough  hostility  in 
it.  The  absence  of  a  really  fast  bowler  was  felt. 
But,  after  all,  there  could  not  have  beien  much 
wrong  wilth  bowling  that  dismissed  the  Australian 
side  on  a  plumb  wicket  for  252.  The  English 
fielding  was  practically  faultless,  no  catches  were 
missed  except  at  the  wicket,  and  only  one  or  two 
small  mistakes  were  made  in  ground  fielding. 

The  Englishmen  at  the  Wickets. 

T(he  English  innings  begtan  soon  after  noon. 
W.  G.  and  myself  came  in  first.  Jones  and  Howell 
bowled.  Jones  was  erratic  for  a  couple  of  overs. 
I  think  he  was  trying  yorkers.  Incidentally,  he 
bowled  me  with  a  no-ball  which  I  like  to  think  I 
should  have  played  had  not  the  uimpire  called  it. 
After  that  the  bowlers  ohauged  ends,  and  became 
accurate.  Things,  however,  went  well  for  us; 
Trumble  was  tried  first  as  a  change,  and  then 
Noble.  This  move  was  successful.  W.  G.  was 
caught  alt  the  w'icket,  well  caught  in  trying  to  force 
a  wide  ba!ll  of  NoWe's.  This  was  at  75.  W.  G. 
played  well  £or  his  28.  He  stopped  several  yorkers 
from  Jones,  which  would  would  have  bowled  nine 
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men  ooit  of  iten.  Indeed  he  seeimied  to  have  a  very 
broail,  stranig  bat  for  the  fast  bowling.  Jaokson 
came  in,  shaped  well,  hit  the  ball  in  the  middle 
of  the  (bat,  and  got  cauight  in  pTayijjng  a  ball  towards 
forward  short-leg  which  he  ought  to  have  hit  at. 
Noble  pulled  him  into  the  sHroke  with  the  flight  of 
the  ball  just  as  he  did  W.  G.  Gunn  was  the  next 
man;  be  was  not  over  comfortable;  made  a 
lovely  off-drive;  seemed  to  settle  a  bit.  Finally  he 
got  clean  beaten  by  a  magnificeiit  ball  from  Jones 
which  came  back  several  iniohes.  Jones  did  muoh 
the  same  thing  to  me  an  over  or  two  earlier.  I 
had  tried  to  consider  the  bowling  easy,  which  it 
wasn't. 

Ranjitsinhji  was  our  .next  bope.  He  was  not 
himself  before  lunch;  rather  wild  and  casujal.  After 
lunch  he  batted  well.  Hayward's  stay  was  short; 
he  was  missed  at  shOTt-leg,  aad  run  out  off  the  same 
stroke,  a  piece  of  mixed  luck.  Then  came  Tyldes- 
ley,  who  helped  Ranjitsinhji  till  172  was  up.  Ranji 
was  going  strong  about  mow,  but,  unfortunately, 
played  a  full  pitch  of  Jones'  into  'his  wicket.  He 
gave  two  chances,  one  at  the  wicket  off  Jones,  and 
one  to  miid^on,  a  Steepler.  Hfe  innings,  neverthe- 
less, has  been  underrated.  Then  the  end  began, 
Storer  was  bowled  and  Tyldesley  caught  by  forward 
short-leg.  Tyldesley's  22  was  a  plucky  little  innings. 
He  Itoslt  his  wicket  in  trying  to  force  Howell  to  the 
on  side.      He  misjudged  the  pace,  and  played  too 


soon.  Hirst  was  a  clean-bowled  victim  to  Howell. 
Rhodes  was  well  caught  by  Kelly  off  Jones.  All 
out  for  193. 

The  Bowling  of  the  Australians. 

It  was  an  unsatisfactory  total,  and  would  have 
been  Btill  more  so  had  the  Australian  fieldsmen 
aeceipted  all  their  chances.  The  difference  between 
the  English  and  tihe  Australian  score  in  the  first 
innings  just  albout  represents  the  difference  between 
a  side  that  has  a  tip-top  fast  bowler  and  one  that 
has  not.  Jones  did  all  the  damage.  His  pace 
was  treimendous,  he  kept  an  extraordinarily  good 
length  withal,  and  every  now  and  then  whipped 
back  a  bit  from   the  off.  Of  the  other  bowlers 

Noble  alone  semed  to  cause  any  trouble;  but  they 
were  not  wanted.  Darling  managed  his  bowling 
with  excellent  judgment.  He  nursed  Jones  with 
oonsum'mate  tact,  and  did  not  allow  his  meddum- 
pace  bowlers  to  stay  on  long  enoaigh  for  the  bats- 
men to  become  thoroughly  at  home  with  them.  His 
arrange^ment  and  re-arrangement  of  his  fielding 
pieces  was  excellent.  The  Australian  fielding  was 
not  as  faultless  as  ours. 

The  Second  Innings. 

Darling  altered  his  order  in  the  second  inningj, 
taking  in  Noble  with  Mmself.    He  obviously  meant 
business,  as  he  started  in  his  most  vicious  style. 
Luckily  for  us,  he  got  bowled  by  a  good  ball  from 


The  Close  of   the  I'list   Day's  I'lay. 
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Rhadesiafterimaki'nigl4.  Noble  and  Hill  then  carried 
the  score  forward  to  93,  being  not  out  at  the  end  of 
the  secomd  day.  Both  played  admiirably.  Noible 
was  quite  himself  this  time,  and  Clem.  Hill  was 
more  forcible  than  in  the  first  innings.  Next  day 
the  two  went  straiight  ahead  to  150.  Then  Noble, 
in  trying  to  play  Rhodes  to  leg,  fell  a  victim  to  l.b.w. 
His  45  was  a  beautiful  innin'gs;  clean  and  stylish  to 
a  degree.  He  would  have  made  miore  runs  had  he 
used  more  often  his  safe  and  teilinig  drive.  Ire- 
d'ale  played  much  more  comfortably  than  first  time. 
He  was  just  beiginning  to  play  one  of  Ms  own  fine 
Innings,  when  he  lost  his  wicket  to  a  muddled  run 
out.  Hill  played  the  ball  to  Hayward  at  extra 
cover,  and  tlhen  backed  up.       Iredale  thought  he 


semiblance  of  a  mistake.  His  placing  on  the  on 
side  was  admirable.  Had  he  failed,  the  Australian 
second  innings  would  have  realised  a  very  small 
total.  He  miade  his  runs  when  they  were  much, 
required.  Tall  TrumJble  now  appeared,  and  went 
in  for  his  forcing  game.  Jones  soon  left.  He 
did  not  hit  a  four.  Laver  was  bowled  by  Jack- 
sion;  i.e.,  he  cut  into  his  wicket  a  ball  that  kept 
low.  Kelly  was  again  tenacious  of  life;  he  and 
Trumble  raised  the  score  to  226.  when  Trumble  was 
caught  at  slip  trying  to  hit  Rhodes  out  of  the  ground 
over  point's  bead.  His  38  was  a  strong,  merry  per- 
formiamce.  Some  of  the  spectators  thought  it  the 
beet  piece  of  batting  shown  by  the  Australians.    He 


The  Close  of  the  First  Innings  of  the  Australians. 


wanted  a  run,  and  went  too  far  to  be  sent  back.  He 
was  out  by  yards.  A  nice  20  all  the  same.  Trumper 
made  11,  and  was  batting  extreimely  well  when  he 
was  bawled  by  Jackson — a  grand  ball.  Jones  was 
sent  in  next  to  force  the  game,  but  t-ould  not  get 
a  ball  to  suit. 

Hill's  Batting. 

Meaniwhile  Hill's  splendid  innings  of  80 
was  terminated  by  a  fine  single-handed  catch 
by  Grace  at  point  off  Jackson.  Hill's  merits 
as  a  batsman  need  no  advertisement.  His  imnings 
was  worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  snick  or  two  to  leg  he  made  not  the 


certainly  put  some  swing  into  nis  strokes.  With 
the  score  at  230  at  the  luncheion  interval,  Darling 
decided  that  Howell  had  batted  long  enough, 
innings  declared  closed.  We  had  290  to  get  to  win. 
and  three  hours  and  a  half  or  so  to  do  it  in.  Never- 
theless we  enjoyed  a  fair  lunch. 

England's  Second  Innings. 

Now  comes  the  pith  o-f  the  match.  Hitherto 
it  had  been,  to  say  the  least,  somewhat  humdrum. 
There  was  just  a  possibility  that  we  might  win  if 
fortune  was  on  our  side,  and  if  we  played  very, 
very  well.  On  the  other  hand  It  was  quite  clear 
that  we  had  a  very  pretty  chance  of  losing. 
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Dr.  Grace  kept  the  same  batting  order.  Darling 
started  as  before  with  Howell  and  Jones.  The 
first  point  we  noticed  was  that  Howell  was  bawling 
quite  differently.  The  wicket  was  ever  so  little 
worn,  just  dusty  with  wear  on  top.  He  began 
by  bawling  W.G.  With  a  ball  that  beat  our  captain 
bath  in  the  air  and  off  the  pitch.  Soon  after- 
wards he  did  exactly  the  same  thing  to  Jackson. 
Two  of  the  very  fl:nest  balls  ever  delivered.  Shortly 
after  that  Jones  uprooted  Gunn  with  a  beautiful 
length  ball.  Then  came  Ranji.  Ic  was  a  case  now 
of  staying  in  and  letting  runs  take  care  of  them- 
selves. Ranji  and  I  stopped  together  some  time, 
very  much  c^n  the  defensive,  till  I  got  out  in  trying 
to  sipoil  Hugh  Trumble's   length.       Hayward  and 


bats,  just  rounld  the  comer.  The  bowlers,  with 
consummate  skill,  kept  the  ball  on  tihe  wicket  with 
just  a  bit  of  work  across.  Evidently  the  idea  was 
to  use  to  theiir  destruction  the  somewhat  slack 
habit  English  batsmen  have  fallen  into  by  reason 
of  short-leg  being  usually  left  open  of  pushing  the 
ball  round  anyhow.  The  device  was  all  but  suc- 
cessful. Both  men  made  the  stroke,  but  Darling 
missed  tbe  catch  in  each  case.  Had  he  caught 
either,  Australia  would  have  won.  But  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  Darling  only  failed  because 
he  tried  so  much;  it  is  perhaps  a  mistake  to  count 
as  misses  eatohes  which  in  most  cases  wmild  not 
have  been  attempted.  Kayward's  innings  of  28 
was  a  splendid   piece  of  patient  defenjce;    and  he 


C.  13.  Fry  PLftinning  from  the  Wickets  after  Scoring  50. 


Ranji  then  proceeded  to  make  the  first  strong  stand. 
TTp  to  this  we  'had  lost  four  wickets  for  19  runs, 
and  were  still  270  behind. 

The  Fight  against  Time. 

It  was  then  ten  minutes  to  four.  Ranji 
and  Hayward,  under  the  circumstances,  played 
the  right  game.  They  played  with  unwaver- 
ing patience,  and  remained  together  -for  an 
hour  and  twenty  minutes,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
they  added  63  runs  to  the  score.  Darling  infested 
both  batsmen  with  short  legs,  Ranji,  of  course, 
especially.      Darling  himself  sat  almost  under  their 


made  several  splendid  drives.      Trumble  beat  him 
with  a  straight  ball  that  kept  a  little  low. 

Ranji's  *' Monumental"  Innings. 

With  less  than  an  hour  to  play,  the  game  was  be- 
ginning to  be  saved.  When  Tyldesley  came  in  Ranji 
started  taking  the  bowling  in  hand.  From  now  till 
time  he  scored  brilliantly  in  every  direction,  for- 
cing the  bowling,  though  it  was  almost  perfect, 
aud  managing  to  elude  the  fieldsmen,  though  they 
were  disposed  with  consummate  judgment.  Tyldes- 
ley kept  up  his  end  till  we  were  out  of  the  fire. 
He  made  10,   and   was  caught  at    the  wicket   off 
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Trujmble.  That  10  was  worth  more  than  an  ordinary 
50,  just  as  Hayward's  28  was  worth  a  common  100. 
Finally  time  came  wiith  155  up. 

Oif  course  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  of  onr  socoind 
inning's  except  'that  Ranjitsinhji  saved  the  game. 
His  93  (not  out)  Was,  in  itself,  as  fine  an  inninigs  as 
it  is  ipiossitole  to  imagine.  Havinig  reg'ard  tJO  the 
oiTOumistances  under  which  it  was  played — ^well, 
monumental  is  the  only  word.  To  praise  this 
innings  at  length  would  mean  nothing.  It  stands 
up  in  the  air  to  be  looked  at  from  a  diistance. 

Why  the  Match  was  a  Draw. 

So  the  gaim©  ended  in  a  draw,  and  no  one  who 
cares  for  cricket  will  be  glad  of  that.  Now  why 
was  it  a  draw?  It  is  all  very  well  saying  that 
three  days'  cricket  with  the  hours  as  usual  over 
here  means  a  draw  between  two  sitrong  teams  on  a 
giood  wicket.  In  an  ordinary  county  match  this 
is  true  to  some  extent  But  I  think  that  in  an 
Bnigland- Australia  match  played  ait  toiigh  tension 
there  is  not  much  danger  of  a  draw  if  all  the  catches 
are  held.  And  there  is  another  point  to  remember; 
if  a  team,  knows  that  It  only  ihas  three  days  for  a 
match,  it  ought  to  grasp  the  way  to  win  a  match 
in  the  time.  This  involves  a  certain  amount  of 
sporting  cricket.  If  you  have  opportunities  given 
you  of  scoring,  you  must  use  them.  In  this  match 
Australia  would  have  won  had  tlhey  held  all  their 
chances.       Australia  would  again   have  wou  had 


they  made  runs  faster  on  the  first  day.  In  the  same 
way  as  the  BnglLsh  melthod  of  trying  to  get  runs  is 
mot  as  successful  in  Australia  as  the  Australian 
method  of  staying  there  and  letting  them  come,  so 
inEnglandtheAustralianmethiodis  the  less  success- 
ful. It  is  as  necessary  for  AustraUaiLS  to  grasp  the  dif- 
ference between  their  played-'out  matches  and  our 
three-day  cricket  as  it  is  for  English  teams  in  Aus- 
tralia to  .grasip  the  changed  conditions.  That  is 
about  all  I  can  say  in  our  favour. 

A  Moral  Victory  for  Australia. 

The  match  was  a  draw,  but  the  Aus- 
tralians morally  beat  us.  They  beat  us 
by  their  boWling  and  by  their  concen- 
tration on  the  purpose  in  hand.  I  have  already 
alluded  to  their  superiority  in  point  of  having  a 
fine  fast  bowler  where  we  had  none.  Take  away 
Jones,  and  I  think  the  match  would  have  gone 
very  evenly.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  second 
innings  Howell, Trumbleand  Noble  bowled  magnifi- 
cently, Howell  especially.  I  have  never  seen  better 
bowling  on  a  fa.st  wicket  than  was  liis  for  the  first 
hour  of  our  second  innings.  He  kept  a  beautiful 
length,  and  made  the  ball  break  from  the  off  more 
than  I  ever  imagined  was  possible  on  a  fast  wicket 
that  was  not  really  crumbled.  Hugh  Trumble,  too, 
bowled  beiautifull'y;  wise  bowling,  full  of  deep  know- 
ledge. In  this  match  the  Australian  bowling  was 
better  than  t'he  English  in  quality,  but  the  dif- 
ference was  more  accentuated  in  another  respect — 
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England  Coming  Out  for  Australian  Second  Innings. 


it  was  more  Jiostile,  more  bent  'On  miscliief ,  more  in- 
sistent. I  wish  O'ur  bowlers  would  regard  the  Aus- 
tralian batsmen  in  the  ligM  of  im'ortal  foes  to  be 
shot  on  sight — that  is,  in  the  cricket  field. 

As  to  the  fielding,  it  was  equal,  save  at  the  wicket, 
w'here  Kelly  was  points  the  better  man.  Storer 
Was  not  himseilf.  We  did  not  try  so  many  devices 
and  miade  no  mistakes.  They  attempted  much, 
am.6.  were  once  or  twice  ait  fault.  On  the  Tv;hO'le, 
my  personal  inclination  favours  their  habits  in  the 
field.  They  do  try  their  desperate  best.  So  do 
we,  for  the  matter  of  that;  but  someihow  we  seem  to 
wait  our  chances  rather  than  make  them  for  our- 
selves.     We  are  used  to  batsimen  who  try  strokes 


and  get  themselves  out.  The  Australians  are  not 
in  the  habit  of  receiving  anyttiing  given  away.  It 
is  perhaps  a  mistake  to  say  better  for  one  or  worse 
of  the  other.  Here,  as  in  other  points,  comes  out 
the  difference  between  three-day  and  six-day 
cricket.  In  the  first  test  matdh  the  Australians 
have  outplayed  us  on  their  own  lines;  they  did  not 
■win  the  match,  and  the  reason  is  they  failed  to 
play  their  game  in  accordance  with  the  exigencies 
of  three-day  cricket.  Had  they  batted  in  their  first 
innings  as  they  did  in  their  second  I  think  they 
would  have  won.  If  the  Englisih  side  beats  them 
in  any  of  the  reomaining  matches,  it  will  only  do  so 
by  very  hard  trying  every  inCh  of  the  way. 


I.-THE    FIRST   TEST   MATCH    (Continued). 
(b)     By  "  One  of  the  Crowd." 


The  first  test  match  was  a  disappointment  to  the 
Englishmen,  but  an  even  keener  disappointment  to 
the  AUutralians.  Drawn  games  are  invariably 
unsatisfactory;  but  they  are  mortifications  of  the 
Fpirit  to  the  side  from  whom  victory  is  snatched  by 
the  flight  of  time.  Though  actually  unfinished, 
the  match  at  Nottingham  last  week  was  a  moral 
victory  for  Australia.  We — I  am  writing  as  an 
Englishman — were  out-played,  out-manoeuvred,  by 
the  eleven  led  by  Darling,  and  we  owed  our  escape 


from   a  crushing   defeat  to   a  fortunate   series  of 
circumstances — in  fact,  to  pure  luck. 

The  elementary  advantages  were  all  on  the  side 
of  Australia.  'the  match  was  played  in  weather 
sufficiently  hot  to  justify  an  Englishman,  accus- 
tomed to  cool,  damp  summers,  in  describing  it  as 
tropical.  This  was  an  atmospheric  condition  ad- 
vantageous to  the  Australian  team — if  it  was  advan- 
tageous to  anyone.  Then  the  wicket  was  hard  and 
fast,  after  the  manner  of  Australian  wickets.     Here, 
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again,  ilic  Australians  had  the  pull,  and  bo'th  in 
bowling  and  batting  found  themselves  perfectly  at 
home  on  the  Trent  Bridge  wicket.  The  advan- 
tage conferred  by  getting  the  first  innings  in  a 
test  match  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated.  Darling 
Efcnred  this  advantage  for  Australia  by  beating 
Grace  in  the  toss.  How,  with  all  these  advantages 
to  help  them,  the  Australians  failed  to  effect  the  de- 
feat of  England  is  the  question  I  may  set  myself 
to  solve. 

Why  Australia  Failed  to  Win. 

My  personal  conviction  is  that  the  Australian 
Eleven  flailed  to  turn  theiir  moral  victory  into  an 
actual  triumph  through  over-anxiety.  It  was  over- 
anxiety  that  led  them  to  monopolise  the  wickets 
all  day  on  Thursday  for  230  runs.  The  smallness 
of  the  score  at  the  end  of  the  flrsst  day's  cricket 
was  the  crux  of  the  situation  that  led  to  'the  match 
being  drawn.  If  Australia  had  put  on  300  runs  on 
the  opening  day  the  majtch  would  have  been  in  their 
hands.  As  it  was,  each  succeeding  batsman  played 
excessively  cautious  cricket,  and  let  the  golden  mo- 
ments slip  by.  To  stay  at  the  wickets  throughout 
the  opening  day  and  to  score  at  the  rate  of  about 
forty  runs  an  hour  was  throwing  away  a  magnifi- 
cent opportunity. 

"  Uninspired  Batting/' 

It  is  no  use  denying  it— the  first  innings  of  Eng- 
land was  a  collapse.      We  who  had  sat  all  day  on 


Thursday  watching  tedious,  uninspired  batting,  ex- 
pected at  least  a  gleam  and  a  sparkle  from  our 
vaunted  English  batsmen;  but  we  were  disap- 
pointed. Grace  and  Fry  gave  us  what  we  thought 
war  a  foretaste  of  the  fine,  courageous  hitting  we 
expected;  but  from  the  moment  Grace  fell  a  vic- 
tim to  Kelly's  ubiquity  at  the  wicket  the  tide  turned 
against  England,  and  thenceforward  it  was  ebb 
without  iow.  Fry  had  a  stroke  of  luck,  as  his 
wicket  was  scattered  by  a  no-ball  from  Jones — 
the  fast  bowler  having  overstepped  the  crease.  The 
only  othcrEnglishbatsmanwho  could,  by  any  stretch 
of  ircaginatiou,  be  said  to  have  faced  the  music, 
was  Prince  Ranjitsinhii,  and  even  he  had  two  or 
three  lives,  and  was  never  very  happy  with  Jones' 
bowling.  No!  it  was  an  emphatic  instance  of  super- 
fine bowling  triumphing  over  the  best  bastmen  Eng- 
land can  command,  and  on  a  wicket  which  gave  the 
batsmen  every  possible  facility. 

The  Fieldinw. 
When  every  allowance  is  made,  the  residuum  is 
the  simple  fact  that  England  found  herself  out- 
played in  both  batting  and  bowling.  I  make  this 
admission  reluctantly,  but  with  less  reluctance  ttan 
I  should  have  done  if  I  could  not  have  fairly 
claimed  that  the  Englishmen  deserve  the  laurels 
foT  fielding.  We  had  not  three  bowlers  to  com- 
pare with  Jones,  Howell,  and  Trumble;  but  our  men 
surpa,?sed  their  best  reputation  in  fielding.       I  do 
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not  think  the  English  fieldsmen  made  a  single  real 
mistake  of  consequence,  while  they,  or  at  least 
one  or  two  of  them,  effected  some  dazzlingly  bril- 
lianit  catches.  The  catch  by  Hirst  which  dismissed 
Kelly  in  the  first  Australian  innings  was  a  really 
wonderful  achievement.  Kelly  hit  the  ball  rather 
high  to  mid-on,  and  we  were  wondering  whether 
long-on  could  possibly  get  up  to  It,  when  to  our 
amazement  we  saw  Hirst  flying  along  from  his 
place  at  mid-ofl'  in  the  direction  of  m'id-on.  Just 
when  there  seemed  no  possible,  probable  chance  of 
his  getting  near  the  ball,  he  shot  over  the  last 
fouT  or  five  yards,  and,  judging  the  ball  with  the 
unerring  eye  of  a  hawk,  brought  off  one  of  the 
most  sensational  catches  seen  in  England  since 
G.  F.  Grace  caught  Bonnor  at  the  Oval  in  1880. 
It  was  not  merely  the  disitance  Hirst  ran  that  made 
the  catch  superb,  but  the  fact  that  when  he  got  the 
ball  he  was  crossing  the  course  of  its  flight.  But 
apart  from  this  phenomenal  catch  the  English 
fielding  was  clean,  sharp,  and  sure — even  "  W.  G.," 
who  Is  getting  slower  with  advancing  years,  fielded 
conspicuously  well  at  point,  and  brought  off  one 
grand  and  totally  unexpected  catch. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Australian  fielding  was  at 
limes  slovenly.  It  was  not  for  lack  of  streatious- 
nei-s,  since  every  single  man  worked  like  a  hero; 
nevertheless,  some  very  expensive  mistakes  were 
made.  And  the  principal  sinner  was  Darling,  the 
Australian  captain.      He  let  Ranjitsinhji  off  in  both 


his  innings,  amd  gave  Hayward  another  life,  when 
wiokets  were  as  valuable  as  gold  mines,  on  Satur- 
day afternoon.  Sydney  Gregory  was  eagerness 
incornate  at  cover  point;  but  Kelly  was  not  happy 
behind  the  wickets.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  If  the  Australians  had  fielded  as  well  as  the 
Euglishmen  did  the  first  test  match  would  have 
ended  quite  differently. 

The  Weakness  of  England's  Bowling. 

The  secret  of  England's  weakness  is  not  ob&cure. 
We  are  hopelessly  short  of  fast-wicket  bowlers. 
Give  us  stickj;  or  even  crumbling  wickets  and  our 
bowlers  will  be  in  their  element,  but  on  that  Trent 
Bridge  wicket,  with  a  surface  as  hard  and  true  as 
a  billiard  table,  Wilfred  Rhodes,  our  new  Yorkshire 
left-hand  bowler,  was  de  trop.  He  quickened  his 
pace  to  adapt  himself  to  the  wicket,  bu't  Noble,  Gre- 
gory, and  Clement  Hill  found  no  difficulty  in  hit- 
ting him  with  comparative  freedom.  J.  T.  Hearne 
kept  up  his  beautiful  mechanical  length  and  un- 
changing break,  and  F.  S.  Jackson  bowled  well;  but 
we  needed  a  fast  bowler — a  Richardson,  a  Kort- 
riight,  or  a  Mead,  and  in  the  hour  of  need  they 
were  unavailable.  The  poverty  of  our  bowling  was 
patent,  and  unless  we  discover  a  fast  bowler — or 
one  of  the  old  hands  returns  to  form — we  shall,  I 
fear,  fare  badly  in  the  remaining  test  matches, 
provided  the  weather  continues  dry.      Richardson, 
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who  has  added  adipose  tissue  at  an  appalling  pace, 
has  lost  his  sting;  Lockwood  is  on  the  sick-list; 
Kortright  has  bad  health,  and  Mead  seems  to  be 
overlooked  by  the  selection  commiititee. 

England's  Need  of  Stonewallers. 

So  much  for  our  bowling!  As  to  our  batting, 
we  have  our  weaknesses  in  this  department.  One  of 
lliem  is  the  direct  outcome  of  the  public  interest 
in  cricket.  Our  spectators  control  our  cricket  and 
determine  its  character.  Deep-rooted  in  the  hearts 
of  English  spectators  is  a  repugnance,  strong  and 
unreasoning,  for  slow  batting.  Stonewallers  are 
scarcely  tolerated,  and  the  only  batsman  who  is 
popularly  appreciated  is  the  free  hitter   who  scores 


England  can  command  showed  themselves  abso- 
lutely incapable  of  playing  a  patient  game  against, 
time.  When  Darling  declared  the  Australian  in- 
nings closed — for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
tost  matches — England  had  no  hope  of  scoring  the 
necessary  290  runs  in  the  three  hours  and  a  half 
remaining  for  play;  but  we  did  run  the  risk  of  los- 
ing all  our  wickets  in  the  time.  The  occasion 
demanded  cautious  cricket,  and  yet  our  men  failed 
1o  realise  the  situation,  and  persiisted  in  adopting 
dashing  tactics.  When  it  was  their  duty  to  defend 
their  wickets  at  any  cost  they  actually  tried  to 
steal  runs.  It  was  only  when  Ranjitsinhjl  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  run  out — if  he  was  not  ac- 
tually run  out — that  the  lunacy  of  the  procedure 
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at  a  high  pace.  This  popular  prejudice  against 
slow  batting  has  within  the  last  few  years  com- 
pletely metamorphosed  English  cricket,  or,  rather, 
English  batting.  Why,  even  in  Nottingham  the 
popular  prejudice  against  slow  cricket  became  so 
fierce  thart  sitylish  batsmen  like  Gunn  and  Shrews- 
bury fell  under  its  censure,  while  Scotton,  the 
famous  stonewaller,  was  dropped,  in  consequence, 
from  the  Notts  team — and,  I  may  add,  took  his  own 
life  in  his  agony  of  disappointment. 

The  Penalty  of  Prejudice. 
We  reaped  the  reward,  or  paid  the  penalty,  of  thi& 
prejudice   last   Saturday,   when  the   best  batsmen 


struck  our  batsmen.  Fry  had  already  sacrificed 
his  valuable  wicket  on  the  altar  of  a  burning  desire 
to  open  out  at  Trumble's  bowling-  Happily,  Ranjit- 
sinhji  and  Hayward  rose  to  the  occasion,  and,  com- 
bining strong  defence  with  sprightly  bitting,  saved 
England.  Unquestionably,  Ranjitsinhji  was  the 
hero  of  our  eleven.  Without  him  we  should  have 
cut  a  sorry  figure;  with  him  we  saved  our  face. 
There  was  one  man  on  the  ground  Whose  impreg- 
nable defence  and  tireless  patience  would  have 
■spared  some  of  us  an  anxious  hour  or  two — I  mean 
R.  G.  Barlow,  the  old  superannuated  Lancashire 
stonewaller,  who  was  standing  as  umpire.  If  he 
could  have  doffed  his  white  cloak,  and  laced  on  his 
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pads  when  the  crisif?  was  at  its  height,  seme  c£  us 
might  tiave  breaithed  more  freely,  and  might  even 
have  found  ourselves  in  the  mood  to  give  Jones 
the  credit  he  deserved  for  his  magnificent  bowling. 
But  Barlow  (like  all  our  stonewallers)  was  standing 
as  umpire,  and  smiling  sardonically,  I  doubt  not, 


at  the  judgment  which  has  so  soon  fallen  upon 
tho^e  who  hounded  batsmen  of  his  type  out  of  the 
firsit-class  crickeit  field. 

To  sum  up  the  match  briefly:  The  first  day's 
cricket  was  tedious,  the  second  disappointing,  and 
the  third  wac  a  day  of  harassing  anxiety. 
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IN  THE   MONTH   OF  MAY,   1899. 


What  a  month  it  has  been  for  me  since  last  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  addressing  the  readers  of 
the  "  Review  of  Reviews  "!  The  relatians  between 
them  and  the  editor  of  this  "  Review  "  are  so  much 
closer  than  those  which  exist  between  the  editors 
and  readers  of  most  periodicals  that  I  venture  to 
hope  they  will  forgive  me  if  I  recount  rapidly  and 
informially  some  of  the  incidemts  of  the  month  clos- 
ingjamonth which willloing be  memorable  as  that  in 
which  the  first  Parliament  of  the  Na'ti^ons  assembled 
to  devise  measures  for  the  peace  of  the  world.  I 
do  not  keep  a  diary,  and  these  notes  are  reminLs- 
cences  rather  than  entries. 

A  Peace  Dinner. 
Thursday,  May  4.— Mr.  Hill  and  other  members 
of  the  Labour  Committee  oifthelnternational  Crusade 
of  Peace  celebrated  the  success  of  the  Peace  Cini- 
sade  by  a  pleasant  little  dinner,  at  which  some  forty 
persons  sat  down,  in  a  West  End  restaurant.  The 
veteran  reformer,  Geoirge  Jaedb  Holyoake,  occupied 
the  chair,  and  amiong  the  guests  were  the  leading 
members  of  the  Laboair  Committee  of  the  Peace 
Crusade,  and  several  represantatives  of  the  forelign 
press.  I  was  present  at  the  inviitatlon  of  Mr. 
Cremer,  and  a  very  pleasant  evening  was  spent.  The 
nomenclature  of  the  dishes  In  the  bill  of  fare  was 
topical  lanid  original!.  Tihe  Chairman,  that  ever- 
green octogenarian,  by  virtue  of  his  authority  both 
from  his  years  and  from  his  position,  began  the 
toaslt  list  bygivlingtheihealthof  the  Tsar  as  the  author 
of  the  Peace  Rescrttpt.  It  was  the  first  time,  he 
remarked,  with  same  natural  complacency,  that 
tihe  health  of  the  Eimpe'ror  had  taken  precedence  of 
all  other  toasts  at  any  festive  gatherings  of  English- 
mem.  Mr.  Hill,  wiho  acted  as  toast-'master,  con- 
triibuted  not  a  little  to  the  liveiine'ss  of  tihe  pro- 
ceedings by  t'he  humorous  eccentricity  of  his  selec- 
tion of  those  whoim  he  chose  to  respond  on  behalf 
of  various  sentiments,  the  proceedings  throughout 
belimg  cbaracteriistised  by  a  good-humoured  abandon 
and  a  fraternal  geniality. 

The  Question  of  the  Transvaal. 
It  was  'my  I'ot  to  contribute  rather  i  somibre  ele- 
ment tolthe  gatlierimig  by  speaking  ftii  :he  Transvaal 
question.  I  stated  the  isisue  as  fair  y  as  I  could, 
and  warned  the  celebrating  Crusaders  that  they 
miig'ht  speediily  have  to  take  the  field  again  against 
any  attempt  to  rush  us  into  a  Transvaal  war.  "Let 
us  support  Milner  by  all  means,"  I  said,  "  in  all 
thliQgs  up  to  ultimatum  point";  but  I  think  I  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  of  almost  all  present  when  I 
stated  that  while  we  were  willing  to  do  the  utmost 
that  could  be  done  by  means  of  pressure  to  secure 
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the  rights  of  the  IJitlanders,  we  were  not  prepared 
to  make  a  third  war  in  the  Transvaal,  even  at  the 
advice  of  Sir  Alfred  Milner.  I  did  not  make  this 
declaration  without  great  pain  and  long  delibera- 
tion. To  support  Milner  throuigh  thick  and  thin 
had  so  long  been  the  alpha  and  omega  of  my  policy 
in  South  Africa  that  it  was  with  downright  sad- 
ness I  found  myself  otoliged  to  recognise  that  there 
was  a  line  beyond  which  it  would  be  iimipossibl© 
for  me  to  follow  his  lead.  Several  of  the  subse- 
quent speakers  referred  more  or  less  symtoatheti- 
cally  to  the  warning  which  I  had  uttered,  Mr. 
Burt  in  particular  speaking  seriously  and  solemnly 
on  the  subject.  Mr.  Hawksley,  who  came  in  after 
I  had  spoken,  favoured  the  company  with  an  in- 
teresting exposition  of  the  status  of  the  Transvaal 
in  relation  to  the  British  Empire,  and  pointed  out 
that  one  of  the  speakers  had  fallen  unwittingly  into 
error  in  speaking  of  the  Transvaal  as  a  foreign 
country,  whereas  if  it  were  a  foreiign  country  there 
would  be  mo  reason  for  the  IJitlanders  semding  thedr 
petition  to  the  Queen  any  more  than  to  any  other 
foreign  potentate.  The  meeting.  Which  was  pro- 
tracted until  well  on  to  m/idnig3it,  broke  up  with 
general  congratulations  and  compliments  to  the 
Chairman  and  to  Mr.  Hill,  to  wWose  initiative  the 
gathering  was  due. 

Natiionalising  the  Ohurclh. 

Friday,  May  5.— In  the  morning  called  on  Lady 
Aberdeen  and  heard  the  latest  news  concerning 
the  forthcom)ing  Parliiament  of  Women  to  be  held 
in  midsummer,  with  special  reference  to  the  Rus- 
sian contingemt.  Lunched  with  Mr.  Brett  at  the 
Savoy  Hotel,  little  t'hinkinig  thiat  before  I  saw  him 
again  he  would  have  become  Lord  Esher  by  the 
death  of  his  father.  In  the  evening  I  dined  with 
Lord  Grey,  and  ihad  a  very  interesting  talk,  first  as 
to  the  aiims  and  actions  of  the  defunct  Church 
Reform  Union,  the  pronuotion  of  the  objects  of 
which  first  broug'ht  me  into  contact  with  my  host 
more  than  twenty  years  ago.  The  Church  Re- 
form Uniiom  was  an  Associatiom  of  Churchmen  of 
tihe  school  of  Dean  Fremantle,  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes, 
Mr.  Arnold  Toynbee.  and  the  like,  to  advocate  the 
nationaMsatiom  rather  than  the  disestablishment  of 
the  Church.  Most  of  its  foumdiers  have  passed 
away;  and  of  those  who  remain.  Lord  Grey,  who 
was  one  >of  the  most  zealous  in  the  old  days,  is 
no  longer  so  kee>n  aboiit  realising  the  old  ideal. 

Co-ioiperatiion  as  the  Clue. 

Then  came  an  interesting  and  suggestive  discus- 
siion  about  co-operation  and  its  prospects.       Lord 
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Grey  was  full  of  the  subject.  There  were  many, 
iiiistaii'ces  given  of  the  extent  to  which  the  Einglish 
workman,  no  longer  feeilimig  his  own  initerests  iden- 
tical with  those  of  his  empiloyer,  was  cuttimg  off 
his  nose  to  spite  his  face.  A  ouiiious  illustration 
was  given  as  to  ibow  the  artifieiial  restriction  on  the 
laibour  oaipiacity  of  the  mein  in  ithe  building  trade 
operated  direotly  to  iacrease  the  hideous  evils  of 
overcrowding  in  Lonidou.  There  was  a  general 
agre'timemt  tihat  the  imoreased  pressure  oif  foreign 
ooimpetitioa  and  the  growth  of  our  population 
wooiild  ere  long  bring  about  a  very  serious  industrial 
crisis  in  this  country  from  which  there  is  no  way 
of  escape  save  by  increasdng  tlie  efficiency  oif  the 
producer.  The-re  is  no  sucih  steort  and  obvious 
road  to  tihis  goal  as  ithe  imtroduobion  of  some-'  system 
of  profiit-shairing  or  co-opeirative  production.  I 
stronigly  reoommeuded  am  appeal  to  cne  Free  Church 
Oouncil  as  preliminary  to  a  vigorous  propagamda 
in  favour  of  tbis  ineviitaible  method  of  solvimg  pro- 
blemis  that  would  otherwise  have  mosit  lamentable 
results. 

Good-bye  to  "  Doctor  Jim." 

From    Lord    Grey's   we   went  on    lo   Mr.    Beit's 
house  in  Park  Lane,  where  all  the  leading  South 
Afrtcans  had  assemlbled  at  dinner,  to  bid  Dr.  Jame- 
son farewell  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  South 
Africa.      Mr.  Rhodes  was  there,  the  cenitre  and  king 
of  them  all.      I  had  a  long  talk  with  him  about  the 
situation  in  South  Africa.       He  disclaimed  all  re- 
sponsibility for  or  knowledge  of  anything  tliat  was 
beir  g  done  in  the  Transvaal.      "  The  Transvaal  lies 
outside  my  sphere,"  he  said.       "  I  tried  my  hand 
and  made  a  mess  of  it,  and  it  is  not  for  me  to 
interfere  either  by  action  or.  advice."      Sucli  was 
ibis  attitude,  but  he  made  it  quite  plain  that  he  ac- 
cepted without  reserve  the  old  "  Pall  Mall  "  for- 
mula of  giving  Milner  a  free  hand  and  backing  him 
unconditionally.      I  was  glad  to  hear  liow  highly  he 
apoke  of  Milner's  good  sense,  of  his  dispassionate 
judicial  habit  of  mind,  and  the  cool  self-possession 
which,  in  Rhodes'  opinion,  distinguished  liim  above 
almost  all  men  witb  whom  he  had  worked.    Hence, 
while     I     was     prepared     to     back     Milner     in 
everything     up     to     ultimatum     point,      Rhodes 
wa.3      willing      to,     back      him      in     eiverything, 
including  ultimatums   and  all   that   might   follow. 
Among  the  oamjpany   that   was  gathered   to^gether 
I  found  opinion  very  muoh  divided.       Dr.  Jame- 
son, however,  Was  the  only  one  who  was  strenuous 
for  having  "  soMiers  put  on  the  water  "  at  once, 
in  order  to  reinforce  the  representations  which  he 
expected  were  to  be  made  to  Paiul  Kruger  by  Sir 
Alfred  Milner.      Dr.  Jameson  was  quite  sure  there 
would  be  no  need  of  fighting,  but  we  must  prepare 
for  fighting,  and  fighting- with  all  our  might,  other- 
wise we  might  have  only  a  larger  and  more  disas- 
■  tronis  version  of  the  famous  raliid. 


Pros  and  Cons  about  the  Transvaal. 
I  had  much  disicussion  with  many  of  those  present 
as  to  the  chances  of  peace  or  war.      Very  strong 
c<pinion  was  expressed  by  some  against  any  forcing 
of  the  question  at  issue  to  the  point  of  war.      Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  generally  credited  with  a  desire 
to  Wipe  off  old  scores,  and  much  was  said  concerning 
Sir  Alfred  Milner's  threat  of  resigning  unle^sis  he 
were  allowed  to  have  his  way,  ultimatum  and  all. 
As  for  the  ultimatum,  that  I  take  leave  to  doubt, 
although  it  is  /possible  enough  that  Milner,  seeing 
his  way  clear  to  carry  things  through  if  he  had  a 
free  hand,  has  resorted  to  the  old-time  methods  of 
Northumiberland  Street,  and  backed  his  recommen- 
dations  with  an  intimation  that   if   they   wanted 
another  policy  they  must  gat  another  man.  Greatly 
interested  by  hearing  from  a  former  resident  in  the 
Transvaal  the  opinion  that  muoh  might  have  been 
done  if  any  real  attempt  hsid  been  made  to  win  the 
confidence  of  the  Boers.      There  never  had  really 
been  a  hearty  attempt  to  convince  them  that  we 
wanted  to  be  friends,  not  enemies.      They  were  cal- 
•Gulatinig  that  when  the 'Liberals  came  in  they  would 
have  less  to  fear.      Some  curious  facts  were  given 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  Polish  Jews  have  swarmed 
into  the  Transvaal  to  the  number  of  several  thou- 
sands.      They   keep   all   the   low   camteens   which 
supply  natives  with  liquor,  and  hitherto  they  have 
protected   themselves    by    getting    certificates    of 
British  nationality,  which  are  procuired  with  much 
too  great  facility  by   merely  skipping  across  the 
frontier  to  Kimherley.      It  is    evident  that  if   the 
Transvaal  errs  by  excesaive  severity  in  restrictins 
the  franchiise,  the  Cape  Colony  is  by  no  means  free 
from  error  in  the  opposite  direction.      When  a  ras- 
.  cally   Polish    Jew    can   blossom   out    into  a   full- 
blown British  subject  by  lodging  for  a  few  weeks 
in   Kimberley,   it   is   evident  that   there   must   be 
somethiingwrongwhichitwouldhe  well  to  put  right, 
at  the  same  time  that  we  are  endeavouring  to  re- 
form the  political  institutions  of  the  Transvaal. 

Mr.  Fitchett. 
Saturday,  May  6. — Lunched  witih  Lady  WarwicK, 
and  discussed  with  her  the  new  paper  which  she 
is  about  to  bring  out.  Then  home  to  dine  with 
our  Australian  editor,  the  Rev.  "W.  H.  Fitchett, 
Who  is  now  paying  his  first  visit  to  this  country 
Since  he  achieved  his.  great  success  as  a  military 
historian.  His  "  Fights  for  the  Flag  "  and  "  Deeds 
That  Wonthe  Empire"  have  achieved  for  him  a  re- 
putation at 'a  bound  in  a  field  in  which,  three  years 
ago,  no  onie  believed  he  could  have  achieved  suc- 
cess. Mr.  Fitchett  has  just  written  for  Messrs. 
Smith,  Elder  and  Co.  an  exJhaustive  Work  on  the 
twenty  years'  struggle  between  England  and  Napo- 
leon which  ended  with  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
The  work  will  probably  be  published  in  four  vols. 
before  the  end  of  the  year. 
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The  National  Momorial  to  the  Tsar. 
Monday,  May  8. — In  the  afternoon,  at  Mowbray 
House,  the  Memorial  to  the  Tsar  was  on  view  to 
momberd  of  the  general  committee  of  the  Peace 
Crusade.  The  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
signatures  to  the  Momorial  were  bound  in  blue 
leather  in  thirty  imposing  volumes.  Rochdale, 
it  was  interesting  to  notice,  had  one  entire  voilume 
a-l  to  itself.  Afterwards  the  Memorial  was  photo- 
graphed, before  being  packed  for  transmission  to 
Russia;  and  as  a  lighter  interlude,  Mr.  Moscheles 
and  I  were  plhotographed  in  the  'group,  •w'hich  was 
not  emblematic  of  the  Peace  Crusade,  for  he  grasped 
a  cavalry  carbine  whiah  had  been  carried  by  one 
of  the  Six  Hundred  in  the  Balaclava  Charge,  while 
I  was  endeavourinig  to  protect  my  life  from  his 
murderous  attack  by  pointing  Oliver  Cromwell's 
pistol  at  his  head.  It  was  not  much  of  a  success, 
for  Mr.  Moscheles  has  so  much  of  the  milk  of 
human  kindness  in  his  disposition  that  he  was  unable 
to  look  murderous  even  on  occasion.  The  thirty 
volumes  were  then  packed  up  in  boxes,  and  sent 
to  the  Russian  Embassy  for  transimission  by  the 
courier  to  St.  Petersburg,  w'hile  I  took  the  Memorial 
itself,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  acts  and  docu- 
ments issued  in  the  Peace  Crusade,  and  a  bound 
copy  of  "  War  Against  War,"  to  present  them  per- 


sonally to  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  i  left  Victoria 
by  the  8.45  train  for  Queenboro,  from  which  I 
crossed  to  Flushing.  Mr.  Beit,  who  was  attended 
by  his  faithful  dog,  was  the  only  passenger  whom  I 
recognised.  I  was  so  dead  tired  that  I  slept  almost 
all  the  way  to  Queenboro,  then  slept  again  in  the 
steamer,  and  slept  again  in  the  train  until  I  was 
within  half  an  hour  of  Berlin. 

Tuesday,  May  9. — The  train  stopped  for  four 
hours  at  Berlin,  an  interval  which  I  spent  very 
pleasantly  with  Mr.  Goldschmied,  the  genial  and 
well-informed  correspondent  of  the  "  Daily  News." 

Wednesday,  May  10. — I  took  the  train  at  11 
o'clock  and  slept  till  within  an  hour  of  the  Russian 
frontier.  At  Wirballen  I  wrote  a  leiter  to  the 
'■  Daily  News  "  on  "  The  "Vestibu'e  of  an  Empire," 
and  after  another  night  in  the  train  reached 
Petersburg  at  10  o'clock  in  the  ■morning  of  Thurs- 
day. At  Wirballen  and  Berlin  it  was  full  spring, 
but  in  St.  Petersiburg,  although  it'he  sun  -was  bright 
and  warm,  the  leaves  were  only  beginning  to  give 
the  earlier  trees  a  shimmer  of  verdure.  Berlin 
has  been  transformed  in  the  last  few  years.  Peters- 
burg reimains  the  same  as  it  was  when  I  first  visited 
it  eleven  years  ago,  and  an  arabasigador  declared 
he  had  seen  no  change  in  it  in  the  last  forty  years. 
The  Hotel  d'Burope  was  crowded,  and  it  was  with 
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difflculity  that  I  obtained  a  room.  Madame  Novi- 
koff  was  stayinlg  in  the  hotel,  and  also  M.  Novikoff, 
who  is  no  relation,  although  of  the  same  name.  He 
is  a  Town  Cauo'ciilOr  of  Odessa,  and  is  well  known 
to  ha,bitues  of  'the  Peace  Con^gres'ses.  He  is  also 
the  author  of  several  books  on  the  suibjeet  of  Peace, 
and  the  omly  Russian  who  eouTd  boast  that  he  had 
summoned  a  public  meetrn'g  in  support  of  the  Em- 
peror's Rescript. 

At  the  Rus.si.an  Foreign  OflBce. 
When  I  was  at  lunch  I  received  a  te-lephone  mes- 
sage from  Count  Muravieff  stalting  tlhat  he  would 
like  to  see  me  at  the  Forei.gn  Offl.ce,  whither  I 
repalired  and  found  the  Minlister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
in  the  mosit  genial  mood.  It  is  eleven  years  since 
I  last  met  him.  but  he  did  not  seem  any  oMer  than 
wTien  I  first  found  hdm  as  Secretary  of  the  Russia.n 
Emibassy  at  Berlin.  He  was  exceedingly  kind  in 
heiaipinig  coals  of  fire  upon  my  .head  for  all  the 
unkind  thlirngs  which  I  'had  saiid  about  him  orally 
and  in  writing  on  my  last  visiit  to  St.  Petersburg. 
We  had  a  long  talk  about  things  in  general,  and 
the  'proispeicts  of  the  Conference  in  particular,  but 
as  it  was  not  'an  interview  for  ipublioation,  nothing 
can  be  said  here  beyond  indicating  its  general 
tenour.  At  the  same  time  the  Count  was  good 
emough  to  give  me  a  most  convenient  opening  for 
referring  pieagantly  to  the  various  unkind  thdn.gs 
I  had  isaid  about  him  by  remiarkimg  upon  the  ab- 
surdity of  which  the  Russian  'Government  in  years 
bygone  used  to  be  guilty,  when  from  time  to  time 
it  published  articles  'in  the  French  press,  for  the 
purpose  of  vindicating  itself  from  sitrictureB  of  its 
enemies.  "  I  used  to  re-mark,"  said  Count  Mura- 
vieff, "  on  the  absurdity  of  overdoing  the  thing  in 
such  v<indications.  If  you  want  people  to  accept 
what  yo'U  say,  you  should  never  fall  into  the  mis- 
take of  exeeis.slve  eulogy.  Yoai  should  never  forget 
to  put  vinegar  in  your  salad."  "  I  am  delighted 
to  hear  What  you  say,"  said  I,  laughing,  "  because 
you  musit  admdt,  for  'instance,  that  when  I  have 
been  writing  about  you,  I  have  even  overdone  the 
vinegar,"  whereupon  he  laughe.d,  and  the  incident 
was  closed.  He  told  me  that  although  he  had  been 
in  flfteein  iposts  before  he  attained  his  present  posi- 
tion, he  had  never  in  the  whole  of  his  career  met 
with  anyone  who  worked  more  rapidly  and  more 
conscienitiiously  than  the  Tsar.  The  rapid.ity  with 
whiah  he  mastered  all  the  despatches  that  were 
s«nt  to  bim,  and  returne.d  them  with  annotations 
every  night  before  goi.n.g  to  rest,  siurprised  him. 
He  then  told  me  that  he  was  writing  to  the  EJm- 
peror  to  arrange  for  imy  reception  on  the  followtag 
day.  I  should  have  word  either  that  night  or 
first  thing  in  the  morning. 

Friends  in  the  Capital. 
Leaving  the  Foreign   Office,  I  visited    Countess 
Tolstoi  (cousin  of  Count  Leo  Tolstoi)  at  the  Winter 


Palace,  who  was,  as  always,  enthusiastic  in  the 
cause  of  peace,  and  full  of  admiration  fbr  the  work 
that  had  been  done  in  the  last  six  months.  Them 
back  to  the  hotel  to  meet  Mr.  Dobson,  the  Camious 
"  Times "  eorreispondent,  who  has  been  distin- 
guishing himself  .so  much  of  late  by  the  publica- 
tion of  valuable  documents  throwing  light  on  the 
situation  dn  Russiia;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Francis,  who. 
While  ambassadors  come  and  go,  remains  the  con- 
stant friend  of  all  En.glisih  and  Americans  who  visit 
the  ca.pital  of  Russia.  Then  with  Mr.  Francis  to 
another  Countess  Tolstoi,  with  whom  we  discussed 
Cecil  Rhode.s  and  Olive  Schreiner  vehemently  till 
nearly  one  .o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  then  on 
(for  late  hours  are  the  rule  in  St.  Petersburg)  to 
Prince  Ondhtomsky,  who  was  just  beginning  ro 
wrestle  with  the  task  of  putting  the  St.  Peters- 
burg "  Viedomosti  "  to  press. 

The  Famine. 
Friday,  May  11. — ^Sure  enough,  before  I  rose,  there 
arrived  a  letter  from  the  Foreign  Office,  enclosing 
the  card  from  the  Master  of  Geremionies,  stating 
that  the  Emperor  would  receive  m.e  alt  six  o'clock. 
I  had  to  leave  for  Tsarskoe-Seloe  at  four.  I  spent 
the  morning  with  Mr.  Francis  in  visitdng  Princess 
Lieven,  a  landowner  in  the  distressed  district  of 
North-Eastern  Rtissia,  who  read  me  a  letter  re- 
ceived from  one  of  the  famine-sftrioken  provinces 
which  gave  a  terrible  account  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  unfortunate  Tartars  and  Finnish  tribes,  who, 
in  addition  to  wamt  of  food,  are  plagued  with 
scurvy.  Some  three  or  four  millioms  of  people  will 
require  to  be  fed  for  three  months  till  the  harvest 
ripens,  and  as  the  scurvy  attacks  their  knee-joints 
they  are  unable  to  attend  reLief  centres,  and  have 
to  be  soiuight  out  and  oared  for  in  thelir  own  homes. 
Mr.  Francis  was  starting  on  Monday  with  several 
volunteer  nurses  and  lady  doctors  who  were  going 
at  their  own  charge  to  minislter  to  the  needs  of 
the  sufferers.  I  had  intended  taking  my  secretary 
with  me  to  the  Hague,  but  as  he  volunteered  to 
accompany  the  relief  party  I  agreed  to  leave  him 
behind.  From  thence  on  to  a  lady  doctor  of  the 
name  of  Madame  Sehabanoff,  who  was  organising 
ibhe  Russian  section  of  the  International  Women's 
Memorial  to  the  Bmiperor.  They  were  mnch  enter- 
tained With  the  account  of  the  Ornsade  in  England, 
and  so  much  intereste.d  in  our  'little  badge  that  I 
giadly  left  with  them  all  that  I  had.  Back  to  the 
hotel  to  lunch,  and  then  off  to  the  station. 

At  Tsarskoe-Seloe. 
On  arriving  at  Tsarskoe-iSeloe  staltiion,  the  car- 
riage was  w.aiting,  and  in  ten  m'intftes  I  found 
myself  in  the  Tsarskoe  Palace,  Where  I  was  re'ceived 
by  two  servanits  in  the  picturesque  Im'perial  uni- 
form, neither  of  whom  could  .speak  either  French, 
German,  or  English.  Tea  was  served,  and  just 
as  I  wa.s  settled  down  to  note  topics  upon  which 
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I  hoiped  to  have  a  chance  of  speaking  to  the  Em- 
peror, the  carriage  was  announced  and  I  was 
carried  off  to  the  Alexandra  Palace,  a  more  modern 
mianision  which  stands  at  a  short  distance  from 
Tsiarskoe^Seloe. 

There  I  had  my  first  experience  of  one  of  the 
distinctive  features  of  the  Russian  Court,  familiar 
to  all  ambassadors  and  itibose  wiho  have  been  pre- 
sent at  its  formal  ceremonies.  I  have  seldom 
seen  a  more  piotuiresque  group  of  uiniforms  and 
liveries  than  that  whiich  greeted  me  as  the  door 
was  opened.  The  running  footman  with  his  nod- 
ding ostrich  plumes,  the  Arab  servants,  and  several 
other  equally  picturesquely  bedizened  attendants, 
ushered  me  into  the  waiting-room,  the  large  windows 
of  which  looked  out  into  a  pleasant  garden.  Although 
it  was  the  month  of  May,  the  outlook  did  not 
remind  me  mavch  of  the  merry  month,  for  the  air 
was  thick  with  whirling  snow,  and  the  ther- 
mometer in  the  wiimdoiw  regisitereid  a  temiperature 
w'hioh  in  Eingland  would  have  been  considered  more 
seasonable  for  Christmas. 


The  Tsar  and  the  Peace  Crusade. 
After  waiting  for  about  ihalf-an-hour  in  pleasant 
conversation  with  the  General  of  Cossacks,  six 
o'clock  struck,  and  I  was  received  by  tlie  Emperor. 
An  attendamt  carried  the  album,  the  memorial,  and 
the  other  books,  into  the  workroom  of  the  Em- 
peror, and  as  soon  a  she  had  put  theim  down  we  were 
left  alone.  The  Emperor  was  extremely  kind,  and 
nobbing  could  have  been  more  cordial  and  more 
generous  than  the  terms  in  whdch  he  expressed  his 
appreciation  of  the  services  which  had  been  ren- 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  the  Peace  Crusade.  Speak- 
ing first  on  behalf  of  the  Empress,  ne  said  'he  was 
comimissioned  to  express  the  intense  pleasure  with 
which  she  had  watdhed  the  national  movement  in 
support  of  peace,  "  a  pleasure  in  which,"  said  the 
Emperor,  '"  I  fully  share."  He  was  much  pleased 
with  the  meonoriial,  noted  several  of  the  signatures, 
and  in  conversation  showed  that  he  had  been  a 
diligent  reader  of  "  War  Against  War,"  the  official 
gazette  of  the  Crusade.  He  seemed  to  be  in  ex- 
tremely good  health,  though  somewhat  paler  than 
when   he    was   bronzed   by    the   Crimean   sun    at 
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LivadLa  last  autumn.  His  table  was  covered  witn 
despatohes  which  were  waliting  his  attention  as 
soon  as  I  had  departed,  a  matter  which  somewhat 
pricked  my  coniscience,  when  I  found  at  the  close 
of  the  interview  that  I  had  been  with  the  Eraperor 
for  an  hour  an'd  twenty  minu'tes.  Oonjcernimg 
our  conversation,  of  course  I  oan  say  nothing, 
excepting  to  affirm  in  general  terms,  which  I  do 
wiChout  ihesitatiion  and  reserve,  that  .nothing  could 
have  been^piiore  reassuring  than  to  hear  the  Em-, 
peror  speak  as  he  did  concernjing  the  hopes  which 
he  einltertained  as  to  the  Oooference,  and  the 
buoyamlt  courage  with  which  he  confronted  the  im- 
mease  'difRoultJies  of  his  position.  After  the 
audience  was  over,  I  was  driven  back  to  the  Palace 
of  Tsarskoe,  where  dinner  was  served,  and  then 
back  to  the  station.  I  reached  St.-  Petersburg 
about  nine  o'clock,  and  spent  the  evening  with 
friends  at  the  hotel. 

M.  Witte. 

Saturday,  May  12.— Next  day,  callers  all  ths 
morning  at  the  hotel;  then  at  noon  I  had  an  inter- 
view with  M.  de  Witte,  who  is  by  common  con-- 
sent  the  most  powerful  among  the  Ministers  of  tho 
Tsar.  M.  de  Witte,  w'ho  looked  in'  much  bebte:' 
heailth  tha;n  when  I  saw  him  last  year,  explained 
his  ideas  as  to  protection,  free  trade  and  the  pros- 
pects of  British  capital  in  the  Empire  whose  financ3 
he  controls.  He  disdarmeid  emphatically  tho 
opimion  that  he  was  a  f ree-ltrader ;  he  might  be, 
he  said,  in  years  to  come,  but  at  present  Russian 
industries  needed  protection.  Only  such  needful 
things  as  Russia  oauld  not  produce  herself,  and 
thiose  which  were  indiispenisable  for  the  develop- 
ment of  her  own  resources,  would  he  permit  to 
enter  .duty  free.  No  duty  was  charged  upon  hea'vy 
gold-crushing  machinery  necessiary  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Siberian  gold-fi&ids,  and  the  same  prin- 
ciple might  be  extended;  but  his  desire,  as  ihe  ex- 
plained to  me,  was  not  to  remove  the  tariff  behind 
which  manufacturers  coaild  proiduce  goods  for  fear 
of  being  ruined  by  foreign  icO'mpetitio.n,  so  much  as 
to  import  foreign  capital  and  skill,  and  induce  the 
foreigner  to  participate  in  the  advantage  of  a  pro- 
tective tariff. 

We  had  a  good  deal  of  talk  abont  the  oommercial 
treaties,  but  nothing  can  be  do.ne  in  that  direction 
until  five  years  hence,  for  the-most  favoured  na'tion 
clause,  which  is  found  in  Russian  treaties,  governs 
the  situation.  M.  de  Witte  gave  me,  on  parting. 
a  set  of  his  annual  statements  as  to  the  finances 
of  the  Russian  Empire— la  useful  collection.  The 
conversation  covered  most  topics,  including  the 
University  trouble  and  Finland,  concerning  which 
last  subject  he  devoutly  thanked  God  that  he  had 
nothing  to  do,  as  it  did  not  lie  in  his  department, 
or  entail  any  responsibility  upo'n.  him. 


General  Kouropatkin. 
In  the  afternoon  I  went  to  see  General  Kouro- 
patkin, Minister  of  W'ar.       He  is,  as  the  Emperor 
to'ld  me,  one  of  the  itihree  Ministers  who  did  most  to 
urge  him  to  issue  the  Rescript.       He  only  speaks 
Russian  and   French,  but   he   has   as   his   aide-de- 
campl;he  Baron  Osten  Sacken,  who  is,  I  think,  the 
moat  absolutely  faultless  translator  whom  I  ever 
met.      The  precision  and  rapidity  of  his  translation 
was  almost  phonographic;     whether    sentence  by 
gisntenice  or  in  paragraphs,  one  language  seemed  to 
be  transmuted  intio  the  other  without  a  moaient's 
heaitation  or  deramgeme.nit  of  the  faultless  mechan- 
ism o-f  the  translatin.g  machine  within  the  brain. 
General  Kouropatkin  was  genial  and  frank  on  all 
suibjects  except  politics.       "  Don't  talk  to   me   of 
politics,"   he  said.       "  I   know   nothing  af   them; 
talk  to  me  of  guns  and  rifles."       I  discussed  M. 
Blooh's  famous  boo-k  with  tthe  General,  in  which  he  . 
was  considerably  interested,  and  said  there  was  a 
great    deal   in   it  which   was    very   true,    but   he 
thought  that  M.  Bloch  did  not  make  sufficient  allow- 
ance for  the  genius  of  the  commander  or  for  the 
chapter  of  accidents.    '  He  said  Bloch's  book  re- 
minded him  of  Verestchagin's  picture  of  the  battle 
of  Teliche,  wihere  the  Russian  priest  was  sayin-g  the 
service  for  the  dead.       "  No^,"  said  he,  "  Verest- 
ohagin  put  in   a  thousand  more   dead  than   were 
actually  killed.       So  it  is  with  Bloch's  book^there 
is  an  element  of  exaggeration;    but  still  there  is 
much  giood  in  his  book,  which  represents  the  ac- 
cumulatiion    of    many    studies    of    many    experts." 
As  to  the  Peace  Oonference,  the  Minister  said  he 
hoped  that  something  would  oome  of  it,  but  it  did 
not  seem  to  me  that  his  hopes  were  very  largely 
mingled  with  exipectation.  < 

Count  Muravieff  Again. 

From  the  Ministry  of  War  I  called  round  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  where  I  found  Co.unt  Muravieff, 
and  reported  to  him  my  reception  at  Tsarskoe- 
Selce.  Count  Muravieff  was,  if  possible,  more  en- 
tertaining than  ever,  and  I  was  ashalmed  to  find  on 
leaving  that  I  had  been  at  the  Foreign  Office  for 
nearly  a  couple  of  hours.  I  told  Count  Muravieff 
thai  I  had  been  asked  to  speak  by  Mr.  Francis 
at  the  hall  of  the  British-American  Church  upon 
that  evening,  and  asked  if  he  had  any  objection. 
He  replied,  "  Not  the  least  in  the  world.'  "  But," 
said  I,  "  I  shall  have  to  speak  out  my  mind  about 
your  censors.hip,  which  really  has  been  too  stupid 
for  anything."  "  Say  what  you  please,"  he  said 
laughing,  "  I  will  send  my  secretary  to  report  what 
you  say."  Then  back  to  the  hotel;  where  I  was 
delighted  to  find  General  Ignatieff,  the  corresDcn- 
dent  of  the  "  Novoe  Vremya,"  who  had  come  on  in- 
terviewing purposes  intent. 
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A  Public  Meebing  in  St.  Petersburg. 
In  the  evening  I  addressed  the  meeting  at  Mr. 
Fi-<a.ncis's  ha'Il,  which  wais  filled  with  an  audience 
nl'Qre  tham  two-thirds  of  whom  were  Rusaiians,  the 
Cithers  bisiing  Eng-lish.  There  were  sever'al  ■news- 
paper correspondents  and  wne  of  the  Russian  cen- 
-soTs,  an  Admiral,  Coiint  Muravieff's  secretary,  and 
a  friend  from  the  Foreign  Office.  I  had  to  speak 
aJbciUit  the  Peace  Orugade  in  England,  a-nid  the  oc- 
■oaision  gave  me  much  freedom.  I  explained  what 
had  beein  done,  explained  our  system  oif  towns' 
mes'tings,  and  the'n  diesicribed  a  itypical  meeting  in 
Englaind,  and  them  I  expHaimed  itihat  it  wo-uld  be  im- 
possible for  peiople  in  Russia  to  understand  the 
iind  of  difflcaiitieis  we  had  in  England,  unless  I  were 
to  state  the  kind  of  oibj€ictionis  that  were-  raised 
-and  the  waiy  in  w^hioh  they  were  ansiweTed.  I 
iioped  t:halt  no  one  would  consider  I  was  ventur- 
ing upon  forbidden  gnoiund  when  in  reaiity  I  was 
merely  induiig'ing  in  a  sp&cies  o-f  historical  narra- 
tive necessary  to  enable  tihem  to  undeTistand  the 
'diiffi'culties  felt  by  man>y  Englishmen  in  siuppoTting 
amy  prcipiO'Sal  that  e'ma.nated  from  the  Russian  Em- 
peror. Wiiith  this  prefatory  observaition,  I  gave 
the  meeting  as  vividly  and  bi-iefly  as  poissible 
siaimiples  oif  all  the  'denamciations  hurled  against 
RuiSisia  by  the  oippoinemts  €if  the  Crusade.  There 
was  the  despotism  O'f  the  Tsar,  for  instance,  and 
the  treiatmeint  of  the  Doukhoi'-^ortsi,  the-  sufferings 
O'f  the  S/tundi'sts,  the  horrors  •oi  iSiheria,  and,  above 
all,  the  treatment  of  Pimland.  I  had  hoped  to  have 
published  a  full  report  of  my  reimarks,  but  my 
seicretary,  who  took  a  -stenographiic  report  of  my  re- 
marks, has  gone  off  to  th.e  famine  district,  and  has 
been  apparently  too  busy  to  write  out  his  notes  ever 
since.  Therefore  I  must  be  coutent  with  this 
memorandum  of  the  heads  of  the  discourse,  wihich, 
however,  are  sufficient  to  show  the  large  and  effec- 
tual opening  which  it  lafforded  me  for  saying  what 
■ouglht  to  be  said  on  such  an  occasion. 

The  Russian  Oensoriship. 
Finally,  I  wound  up  hy  declaring  that  I  had  de- 
fended ©veiry  insitiibution  b-ut  one  in  Russia,  good, 
bad,  or  iindiifferent,  upoin  Engflish  platforms,  be- 
■cauise  there  was  al Wiays  something  to  be  said  even 
for  the  worst  insltitutiion,  but  the  only  institution 
in  whiiteh  I  had  never  said  one  wora  of  de'fen'ce  was 
the  Ru'ssian  censorship;  anid,  thereupom,  feeling 
myself  moved  to  testify  faithfully,  I  followed  the 
lead  and  indulged  in  the  whole-ihearted  denunciation 
of  the  way  in  which  the  censorship  had  counter- 
worked the  efforts  oif  the  Emperor  by  the  stupid 
way  in  whidh  it  had  nmitilateid  and  defaeed  the 
journal  of  ithe  Crusade.  What  I  said  was  pretty 
stroinig,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  be  one  whit  too  em- 
phaltic  for  my  audience,  which,  when  I  began,  was 
«xitremely  quiet,  but  when  I  finished  was  extremely 
enthu'si'astic.       Then  the  collection  was  taken  for 


the  sufferers  from  famine,  and  I  invited  the  rest 
of  the  meeting  to  stay  and  discuss  with  me  what 
could  be  done  to  support  most  effectually  the  cause 
of  peace  in  Russia.  The  objection  was  taken  by 
some  that  Russia  did  not  need  to  do  anything,  as 
all  Russians  were  known  to  be  ready  to  do  any- 
thing, even  to  die  for  their  Emperor,  and,  there- 
fore, there  was  no  need  to  support  him  by  what 
Madame  Novikoff,  who  was  present,  described  as 
"a- little  twaddle 'on  public  platforims."  I  said  that 
Russians  might  be  willing  to  die  for  their  Em- 
peror, but  a  great  many  of  them,  like  the  censors 
and  others  who  might  be  named,  were  by  no  means 
ready  to  give  any  active  siipiport  to,  or  even  to 
cease  from  thwarting,  his  beneficent  designs.  I 
also  expounded  the  idea  of  the  Pilgrimage  of  Fra- 
ternity culminating  in  the  Congress  of  Paris  in  the 
year  of  the  Exhibition,  and  ridiouied  the  idea  that 
Russians  would  not  be  allowed  to  hold  meetings 
i'U  support  of  their  own  Emiperor's  ideas  until  they 
had  received  permission  from  some  miserable 
polioeman.  M.  Novikoff,  of  Odessa,  explained  that 
he  had  held  a  "  public  meeting"  in  .support  of  the 
Rescript;  but  he  explained  immediately  afterwards 
that  it  was  not  a  public  meeting,  only  a  conference 
being  permitted,  while  a  public  meeting  is  objected 
to.  I  told  the  meeting  that  both  the  Tsar  and 
the  President  of  the  French  Republic  were  heartily 
in  sympathy  with  the  proposal  to  undertake  a 
prcpaganda  of  Fraternity  throughout  Europe,  and 
then  the  meeting  re'solved  itself  into  a  kin^d  of 
coimmittee  for  the  purpose  of  suggeisting  the  best 
persons  to  take  any  hand  in  the  organisation  of 
such  a  propaganda  in  St.  Petersburg. 

A  Case  in  Point. 
Altogether  the  proceedings  lasted  until  nearly  11 
o'clock,  and  the  meeting,  which  was  an  extremely 
interesting  one,  was  declared  to  be  quite  unpre- 
cedented in  Russia.  The  Censor  was  heard  de- 
claring that  not  one  word  of  my  speech  should 
be  telegraphed  abroad;  and  he  afterwards  repiorted 
to  his  superiors  that  I  had  spoken  in  a  scanda- 
lous fashion  concerning  the  Emperor,  having  even 
called  him  no  better  than  an  "  old  woman."  That 
fact  is  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  kind  of  re- 
liance to  be  iplaced  upon  the  report  of  censors. 
What  I  said  was,  that  in  dealing  with  the  difii- 
eulties  which  the  friends  of  Russia  had  to  contend 
with  in  England,  the  assertion  was  constantly  made 
that  the  Emperor  had  not  the  power  which  he  was 
supposed  to  wield.  For  instance,  I  said  there  are 
plenty  of  people  in  England  who  say  when  sipeaking 
r.bout  this  Finnish  question  that  they  ^re  quitesure 
that  the  Emperor  is  far  too  good  and  sincere  a  man 
to  have  any  share  in  forcing  the  new  military  law 
upon  Finland;  but  that  such  things  seem  to  .show 
that  he  had  no  more  power  in  has  country  than  any 
old  woman  in  Russia — which  was  not  a  particularly 
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nice  thing  to  say  perhaps;  and  if  there  had  not  been 
more  intellig'ent  pers-ons  present,  the  Ceosor's  ver- 
sion w'ooild  probably  have  sufficed  -co  have  cau'sed 
judgment  to  have  been  given  against  me  in  high 
quarters.  Fortunately  my  real  meaning  was  un- 
mistakable. 

Some  Fareiwell  Visits. 
Sunday,  May  Ki — Spent  an  hour  with  Prince 
Ouchtomsky,  who  I  am  glad  to  hear  is  likely  to 
come  to  England  in  the  course  of  next  month.  Like 
everyone  else  to  whom  I  spoke,  he  regards  the 
closing  of  the  Universities  as  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous of  Russia's  troubles.  F^om  thence  I  went  to 
lunch  with  the  Counit  and  Countess  Ignatieff  at 
their  hospitable  mansion.  The  Count  does  not 
seem  a  day  older  than  he  was  eleven  years  ago,  and 
the  Countess  seems  several  years  younger.  Count 
Ignatieff  has  resigned  his  position  as  the  head  of 
the  Slavonic  Society;  but  he  is  still  one  of  the 
wittiest  and  the  most  interesting  personalities  in 
RusFJa.  I  wrote  out  some  account  of  my  visit  for 
the  "  Daily  News."  Called  on  the  Countess  Tolstoi 
to  bid  her  good-bye,  and  found  there  another  Cen- 
sor, with  whom,  however,  I  did  not  discuss  politics. 
I  was  sori-y  to  miss  Count  Lamsdorff,  as  by  one  of 
these  .-accidents  that  sometimes  happen,  he  was  call- 
ing upon  me  just  at  the  lime  when  I  was  calling 
upon  him.  I  then  went  on  to  M.  Pobyedonostzeff, 
who  seemed  to  me  to  have  grown  much  older  and 
frailer  since  I  last  saw  him.  He  was  full  of  in- 
terest in  all  things  European,  and  asked  eagerly 
after  Mr.  Heinemann,  whose  marriage  seemed  to  in- 
terest  him   greatly. 

Good-bye  to  Petersburg. 
The  weather  was  very  changeable  during  my  stay 
in  St.  Petersburg,  the  thermometer  showing  as 
much  as  twenty  degrees  difference  in  two  hour^. 
The  time  had  now  come  when  I  should  leave.  A 
hurried  dinner  at  the  hotel  with  Prince  Ouchtom- 
sky,  Madame  Novikoir,  and  Mr.  Dobson,  and  then  at 
the  station  I  met  Consul  Wolff,  from  Wiborg,  with 
a  pamphlet  setting  forth  the  grievances  of  the  Fins, 
my  great  friend  Mr.  Plancon,  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
and  an  Englishman  who  had  just  returned  from 
travelling  up  and  down  Finland,  and  who  wished 
to  give  me  his  parting  testimony  on  the  Fubject. 
So  with  many  adieus  and  kind  wishes,  I  started  for 
the  Hague. 

Monday,  May  14.— I  woke  to  find  myself  already 
in  a  warmer  climate,  with  a  spring  much  further 
advanced.  The  sun  was  warm  and  bright,  and 
everywhere  the  peasants  were  busy  in  the  fields, 
the  forests  were  bursting  into  leaf,  and  here  and 
there,  as  we  neared  the  German  frontier,  could 
be  seen  the  nests  of  the  stork.  We  crossed  the 
frontier  about  five  o'clock,  and  were  able  to  take  a 
sleeping  carriage  in  the  train  for  Berlin.      Long  age 


it  used  to  be  said  that  railway  travelling  in  Russia 
was  the  most  luxurious  in  Europe;  but  a  first-class 
Ruffrian  carriage  now  is  by  no  means  so  comfort- 
able as  a  second-class  German  one,  which  indeed  is 
quite  eouial,  if  not  superior,  to  the  first-class  car- 
riage on  many  of  our  best  railways.  The  differ- 
ence between  first  and  second-class  on  a  Germatt 
railwaj'  is,  indeed,  often  quite  imperceptible  to  the 
untrained  eye,  consisting  chiefly  in  the  colour  of  the 
upholstery.  Very  noticeable  also  was  the  increase 
of  speed  on  the  line  after  crossing  the  Russian 
frontier;  but  Germany  is  going  apace  in  railway- 
speed  as  in  everything  else,  as  we  are  finding  out 
more  and  more  to  our  cost  every  day  we  live. 

At  the  German  Foreign  Office. 

Tuesday,  May  15. — Arrived  early  in  the  morning 
at  Berlin- went  to  see  in  the  Thiergarten  the 
Kaiser's  historical  groups  of  white  marble  cf  his 
ancestors.  The  white  marble  looks  very  pretty 
through  the  trees,  and  some  of  the  subsidiarj' 
figures  are  very  interesting.  There  is.  however, 
about  the  figures  themselves,  a  little  bit  too  much 
monotony.  Every  one  of  them  is  a  man  in  armour, 
grasping  a  sword-hilt.  No  doubt,  in  tho.=e  days, 
the  first  condition  of  a  ruler  was  to  be,  like  Fuzzy 
Wuzzy,  "  a  first-class  fighting  man  ";  but  when  you 
see  a  whole  procession  of  them  down  an  avenue  in 
a  wood,  you  rather  wish  that  one  or  two  might 
have  varied  their  implements.  Then  1  lunched  v;ith 
Sir  Frank  Lascelles,  at  the  British  Embassy,  where 
we  had  some  pleasant  talk,  interspersed  with 
stories  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  whose  vist  to  Berlin  seems 
to  have  been  an  unqualified  success.  In  the  after- 
noon, called  at  the  German  Foreign  Office,  and  had 
an  opportunity  for  the  first  time  of  meeting  a  direc- 
tor of  German  Foreign  Policy.  Herr  von  Bulow  is 
hale  and  hearty.  He  was  almost  boisterouo  m  th". 
geniality  with  which  he  welcomed  me.  It  v/aj< 
very  interesting  to  be  in  the  place  which  is  for 
ever  associated  with  the  statecraft  of  Bismarck.  1 
vas  only  there  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  arrival 
of  some  ambassador  cutting  short  the  conversation, 
into  which,  however,  we  managed  to  crowd  a  gjod 
deal.  Then  dinner  with  Mr.  Goldschmied.  Left 
at  eleven  for  the  Hague. 

Wednesday,  May  15. — The  train  was  very  long. 
There  were  no  sleeping-cars  for  Holland,  but  I  r^lept 
v.eli.  Crossed  the  Dutch  frontier  eaviy  in  the 
morning,  and  had  no  trouble  with  the  Customs. 
Then  through  Amsterdam  and  on  to  the  Hague, 
which  was  reached  about  eleven  o'clock. 

At  the  Hague. 

A  more  ideal  place  for  a  Confer'nce  C3uld  not  be 

conceived.       The     veather     has     been     somewhat 

treacherous  and  changeable — the  sun  shining  bright 

in  the  morning,  so  that  it  was  a  treat  to  break- 
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fast  on  tnc  balcony  of  Pax  Intramtibus,  as  the  villa 
SchGveningen  where  I  am  staying  is  named,  in 
Stolkpark;  but  in  the  afternoon  the  wind  set  in  cold 
enough  to  make  you  shiver.  The  first  day  I  ar- 
rived, I  sent  out  a  circular  letter  to  all  the  dele 
gates,  asking  them  to  co-operate  in  the  prrparation 
of  a  kind  of  "Who's  Who!"  for  the  "  Parliament 
of  Peace."  It  was  very  curious  to  notice  the  dif- 
ference of  promptitude  with  which  the  delegates 
responded.  The  first  two  which  came  lo  hand 
were  the  Persian  and  the  Swedish  delegates.  The 
Roumanian  only  reached  me  at  the  end  of  May. 

On  the  day  of  the  opening  of  the  Conference,  i 
was  not  one  of  the  favoured  few  who  witnessed 
the  ceremony  within  the  precincts,  although,  in  the 
papers,  I  was  announced  as  being  present.  I  havr 
not  had  much  time  for  ceremonial;  but  have  de- 
voted myself  to  making  the  acquaintance  of  as 
many  delegates  as  possible,  and  endeavouring  to 


keep  the  public  informed  as  to  how  things  were 
actually  going  on.  I  undertook  the  correspcn- 
decce  for  the  "  Manchester  Guardian,"  the  only 
paper  in  the  country  which  regarded  tho  Peace 
Crusade  as  sufficiently  important  to  be  specially  re- 
ported, and  I  am  glad  to  note  that  I  got  my  tele- 
grams through  in  time.  The  last  fortnight,  which 
I  •:pent  in  the  leafy  glades  of  the  Stolkpark,  or  wan- 
dering hither  and  thither  between  the  five  hotels 
at  which  the  delegates  were  staying,  is  to  me  in 
many  ways  a  unique  and  memorable  time  in  my 
life.  Of  that,  however,  I  may  have  more  to  say 
when  the  Conference  is  over  and  done.  At  present, 
I  must  now  hurry  back  after  having  seen  tho  "  Re- 
view "  to  press,  in  order  to  begin  the  publication 
cf  the  first  chronique  of  the  Conference,  which  is 
to  appear  daily  in  the  "Dagblad,"  at  the  Hague,  till 
the  Conference  rises. 


Wanted :  A  Christian  Daily. 

Mr.  J.  Maitland  Stuart  advances  in  ithe  "  Puritan  " 

for   June  h'is   "  plea  for  a  Ohnisitlian   daily   ne'ws- 

papeir."      Sudh  a  papeir,  he  .argusis,  it  woiild  be  worth 

while  for  Evangelical  Ohristianity  to  rum  at  a  loss; 

but,  he  says,  there  is  no  neieid  to  rum  it  at  a  loss. 

"  A  manifest  of  Christ's  Kingdoim  here  upon  earth 

upon  a  truly  gigantic  scale  "  ought  to  pay  its  way. 

He  detia'ils  some  of  Its  essentials:  the  paper  sihould 

be  well   d'oine:    the  best  of  th«  toest.       As  to  the 

staff :  — 

The  editor-in-chief  should  meet,  as  nearly  as  could 
be  found  in  the  whole  round  of  Christendom,  the  ideal 
of  ipo.slolical  suecesjsion  as  a  true  prophet  to  liis  genera- 
tion, consecrated  to  the  service,  laid  hands  upon  in 
solemn  recognition  and,  perhaps,  oi-dination  to  olfice, 
as  God's  latest  gift  to  His  Church.  Similarly  the  entire 
stai^'  of  such  a  daily  as  the  Christianity  of  our  country 
ought  to  possess  must  be,  as  far  as  possible,  picked  froin 
the  best  known  of  the  religious  pens  of  the  day;  and  in 
the  pre.^^eiit  jonrnalistic  ranks  are  fine  Christian  men 
who  would  welcome  emancipation  from  purely  secular 
employment  with  its  constant  concess  on  to  a  false  stan- 
dard, were  there  a  living  ijehind  it. 


Every  article  and  item  must  be  paid  for.  It 
musit  be  printed  on  good  paper  and  sold  at  a  half- 
pemmy.  lit  sihould  meet  the  demand  for  reliability 
and  veT'acity.  It  slhOuld  give  politics  a  back  seat. 
"  is  there  no  room  for  a  colourless  daily?"  It 
should  represent  Reforimed,  Evangelical,  and  Free 
Church  principles,  but  will  be  open  to  Episcopa- 
lians.     As  to  flmance,  this  is  his  proposal:  — 

Let  a  directorate  be  formed  of  representative  business 
men  drawn  from  all  the  Federated  Churches.  Are 
there  no  Free  Churchmen  whose  lives  have  l)een  spent 
in  the  newspaper  trade  who  may  be  now  called  upon  to 
launch  the  project,  even  though  it  entail  some  personal 
sacrifice  for  Christ's  sake?  The  Church,  expecting 
every  man  to  do  his  duty,  should  hand  such  men  their 
commiss  on  at  once.  I-et  these  capable  and  reliable 
men  unite  to  tell  us  what  initial  comprehensive  capital 
will  be  required;  let  the  Christian  public  be  therefore 
asked  by  the  Church  to  decide  on  the  bona-fide  merits 
of  the  scheme  as  a  monetary  investment:  and  let  a 
syndicate  of  multitudinous  small  shareholders,  proud 
proprietors  of  their  own  morning  paper,  be  formed  on 
that  basis.  .  .  .  The  halfpenny  Christian  daily  will 
pay  in  the  lower  as  well  as  in  the  higher  realm,  and  it 
will  bo  strange  if  it  do  not  score  a  decided  financial  hit. 
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Bv  AV.  James,  Esq  ,  M.L.A. 


The  Financial  Difficulty. 

Ai.  every  meeting  cf  the  Federal  Convention  the 
finnncia)  rlifiiculty  created  by  the  then  abncrmal 
position  of  Western  Australia  was  so  obvious  that 
every  ttnancial  authority— and  the  Conventicn 
abounded  in  possible  Federal  Treasurers— recog- 
nised the  need  of  special  treatment  towards  a 
colony  which  had  such  special  needs.  In  other 
respects  Western  Australia  is  peculiar,  and  de- 
serves a  special  attention  the  which  it  has  not  yet 
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received.  For  this  want  of  attention  the  colony's 
delegates  are,  perhaps,  alone  to  blame,  as  no  one 
c^n  question  the  sincere  desire  of  the  Convention 
to  give  the  most  patient  consideration  to  every  plea 
put  forward  by  any  colony.  The  Eautener  who 
judges  of  our  real  wants  by  the  requests  put  forward 
bj  our  delegates  will  misjudge  the  position. 


An  appreciation  of  that  fact  lis  most  material.  In 
tho^e  days  (removed  from  us  though  they  are  by 
a  few  short  months)  the  local  prosperity  had  made 
us  too  uppish.  We  did  not  r&alise  the  evanes- 
cence of  a  boom;  our  newly-gotten  wealth  had 
made  us  as  purse-proud  and  intolerant  as  it  makes 
most  individuals.  Such  an  experience  is  delight- 
ful in  enjoyment,  but  humiliating  in  reminiscence. 
One  n-^ed  not  reiterate  the  financial  difficulties 
v.hich  have  to  be  faced  by  this  colony.  An  iuter- 
colcnlial  trade  yielding  eg  large  a  customs  revenue 
is  a  field  of  revenue  so  fruitful  that  it  cannot  easily 
be  g'iven  up.  It  is,  too,  a  field  which  will  be 
forced  into  fallow  by  intercolonial  Free  Trade,  and 
with  it  goes  an  annual  sum  of  ever-increasing 
amount,  representing  the  duty  on  goods  which, 
though  now  manufactured  abroad,  will  be  manu- 
factured in  and  imported  from  the  Eastern 
coloniss,  under  the  large  protective  duties  against 
the  outside  manufacturer  and  the  enormous  stimu- 
lus which  Federation  will  give  to  Australian  indus- 
trial development. 

To  say  that  the  Treasurer's  loss  represents  the 
consumer's  gain  is  not  fully  accurate,  and  even  if  it 
were  so  the  inevitable  Treasurer  has  to  exist,  and 
to  deprive  him  of  this  tried  and  fruitful  field  is 
tc  force  hiui  to  use  greater  efforts  upon,  with  very 
diminiiHihed  returns  frcLTi,  Isss  fruitful  fiscal  soil. 

Our  resident  population  is  too  poor  to  produce  a 
satisfactory  result  from  an  income  tax,  and  our 
hnid  too  poor  to  yield  much  revenue  from  direct 
tavation.  We  have  lived  for  years  past  on  a 
revenue  out  of  all  proportion  to  our  population, 
and  we  have  been  lavish  in  our  expenditure  of  it. 
So  much  has  been  done  out  of  revenue  that  we  have 
already  grown  to  expect  a  continuance  of  such  rich 
yearly  outpourings.  It  will  be  a  snock  to  realise, 
as  we  assuredly  soon  must,  with  or  without  Fed- 
eration, that  cur  revenue  is  not  subject  to  in- 
definite expansion,  and  that  our  wants  must  be  as 
sympathetically  modest  as,  in  the  past,  they  have 
been  inordinately  exacting. 

Anti-Federalists  are  Really  Pessimists. 
This   financial  aspect  is  not  the  brightest  point 

cf  view — ^ist  is,  perhaps,  this  worst;  b-ut  the  aaiti- 
Federalist  here,  as  elsewhere,  revels  in  sombre 
colours,  and  seizes  with  a-vidity  upon  every  possi- 
bility which  suggests  disaster.  With  the  man 
who  wants  a  guarantee  against  all  contingencies, 
no   amount   of   argument  can   avail.       He   knows 
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that  every  movement  involves  change,  an:l  nothing 
will  convince  him  that  the  change  will  be  bene- 
ficial. It  is  the  work  of  the  devil,  the  suggestion 
of  those  wicked  "  Tothersidcrs,"  who  have  covert 
designs  upon  the  surpassing  wealth  of  sandy  Wan- 
nero'j,  or  the  undeveloped  resources  of  dreary 
Beverley;  wealth  and  resources  for  which  we  have 
Sot  siixty  years  loG'ked  in  vain,  to  find  only  the 
too  alum  dan  t  sand  and  too  stolid  dreariness. 

The  Agricultural  Outlook. 

And  if  the  financial  prospect  excites  woe  and 
lamenitalfion  in  the  anti-Federalist,  the  agricul- 
tural outlook  conjures  up  to  his  heated  ima^^ination 
no  less  doleful  foreboding. 

If  the  responsible  Minister  asks  in  awo.-« truck 
tones  aliGut  his  revenue,  the  farmer  also  shudders 
for  the  rafety  of  his  food  duties,  and  as  this 
country  at  present  is  governed  by  one  lavish  Min- 
istry and  many  fortunate  farmers,  the  way  of  th3 
Federaticnist  is  hard.  The  financial  aspect  and 
the  agricultural  aspect  of  Federation  loom  largest 
in  this  colony;  not  because  they  are  necessarily  the 
most  dilficult  to  meet,  but  because  they  are  the 
raosit  plausible  to  seize  hold  of.  The  anti-Federalist 
is  never  lacking  in  ingenuity.  The  most  insuper- 
able cbjecticns-  of  to-day  are,  when  removed  to- 
morrow, replaced  by  others  equally  insuperable, 
and  the  process  is  capable  of  indefinite  repetition. 
But,  though  ingenious,  the  anti-Federalist  is  never 
hopeful;  never  looking  ahead.  The  wants  and 
satisfactions  of  the  day  are  his  sole  standards. 
No  change  can  be  thought  of,  and  no  argument 
based  on  change  can  be  appreciated.  What  exists 
to-day  is  best  for  the  day.  and  what  is  best  to-day 
is,  and  shall  be,  best  for  all  time.  In  no  colony, 
nor  in  any  manner,  is  this  more  <;learly  shown 
thr>n  our  own. 

The  Weakness  of  the  Anti-Federal   Position. 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  repeated  the  expressed 
anti-Federalist  views;  'the  views  or  a  large  ma- 
jority of  our  Parliament,  but  cf  a  small  minority  of 
our  people.  The  Federal  reply  need  not  be  given. 
this  not  being  the  place  to  repeat  controversial  de- 
tails.     One  observation  may  be  permitted. 

The  financial  and  agricultural  positions  are 
mutually  destructive.  The  financial  expert  can- 
7ict  forego  his  food  duties  because  of  the  revenue 
raised  by  them;  the  agriculturist  clamours  for 
their  retention  because,  with  their  aid,  he  will 
destroy  them  in  three  or  four  years  by  local  pro- 
duction. This  period  of  three  or  four  years  is 
talen  as  sufficient  to  enable  the  local  producer 
to  suipiply  ail'l  ciur  wanits  in  the  way  of  aigricultural 
produce.  His  protection  then  ceases  to  operate, 
and  the  financier's  revenue  collapses.       That  posi- 
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tion  is  admitted,  but  not  cpsnly.  Th3  further  posi- 
tion is  admitted  that,  year  by  year,  this  revenue 
will  lessen,  and  no  one  dare  say  that  the  positicn 
win  be  one  whit  different  in  five  years'  time 
whether  we  have  immediate  Federation  or  n:t. 
"  But  it  might";  and  with  that  phrase  the  anti- 
Fcdrralist  avoids  every  surrender. 

An  Intolerable  Taxation. 

Apart,  hiDwever,  from  the  arguments  of  the 
farmer,  the  ^pcsition  whceh  is  so  much  dreaded  by 
farmer  and  financier  is  insvitable.  It  is  not  Federa- 
tion which  will  create  it,  but  the  united  and  effec- 
tive voio3  of  a  osasumicg  pcpuiatica  which 
is  now  taxed  beyond  enidurance  and  be- 
yond exampe  in  Australasia.  Deipendiag, 
as  we  ni0c€=ssrily  muiat,  uipon  our  gold  min- 
ing industry,  we  are  subjecting  that  industry  to  a 
burden  of  taxation  which  those  interested  cannot, 
and  will  not,  toler2.te.  Re-distribution  of  seats 
will  give  that  industry  a  power  strong  enoiugh — 
couipled  with  its  metropolitan  sympathiseirs — 'to 
forthwith  abclish  those  food  duties,  the  loss  of 
which  so  frightens  our  financiers  and  appals  our 
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fanners.  It  is  from  within  and  not  from  wi'tlio'ut, 
wlietber  Paieration  becomes  for  us  an  acoom- 
pligbed  fact  or  not,  tliat  this  loss  will  result.  This 
colony  Tias  gat  to  live  withim  some  approach  to  the 
revenue  pe;r  heiad  of  the  sister  colonies,  and  to 
order  ilts  house  accordingly.  But  there  a^e  those 
xVho  fondly  imagine  that  a  monopoly  built  up  in  the 
interests  of  the  few,  and  bitterly  resented  by  the 
oveTw^hedimin'g  many,  will  continue  after  the  fetvv 
have  transiferred  their  power  to  the  overtaxed 
raajordty. 

The  Courc'I  is  the  Stumbling  Block. 

Atprescinit  i'mmedia.te  Fedeiraticm  Is  the  aspiration, 
the  demand  of  the  many:  the  nightmare  ol  the  few. 
A  refeTeindaiim  would  result  in  an  overwhelmingly 
large  aflBrmative  vote,  and  the  one  question  is  how 
to  secure  that  reference.  The  Assem'bly  will  con- 
sent to  the  Bill  being  referred:  the  expressio'ns  of 
opinion  have  been  sufficiently  pro-nounced  in  the 
electoraites  to  stimulate  the  meinbers  otherwise  op- 
posed to  Federation.  If,  however,  this  stimulus 
were  wamtinig,  the  result  would  be  ViSry  dif- 
ferent. But  it  is  in  our  LegislaitiveCoumcil  that , 
the  one  and  only  real  danger  fo  bur  entrance  into 
Federation     as     an     original     S'tate    has     to     be 
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fought,  lit  is  idle  to  close  one's  eyes  to  the  posi- 
tion that  the  majority  of  electors  and  people  in 
this  colony  will  most  probably,  almost  certainly, 
find  their  expressed  wishes  disregarded  and  theit 
demands  flouted  by  the  Upper  House.  The  fact 
is  that  the  Legislative  Councillors  who  oppose 
Federation  faithfully  represent  their  coasitituemits, 
and  they  refliect  all  too  truthfully  the  bitter  op- 
position of  those  constituents. 

Governed  as  we  are  by  geographical  areas,  and 
not  individual  units;  by  electorateis,  not  electors; 
in.no  part  of  our  Constitution  is  this  so  rampant 
as  in  our  Upper  House.  It  takes  a  deal  of  physical 
labour  to  shift  sand:  it  takes  mot  less  nor  other  to 
influence  an  Upper  House  electorate.  PuWic 
opinion  cam  but  slowly  affect  electorates  which  are 
so  scattered  and  sparsely  piopulated,  and  the  only 
marvel  is  that  the  colony  has  aocomplis'hed  whait 
it  has  done  with  a  House  so  very  peauliar,  even 
in  this  continent  of  senatorial  peculiarities. 

The  Press  Anti-Federal. 

Were  the  metropolitan!  press  for  Federation,  the 
fetish  of  the  "editorial  we  "  woulld  seoure  victory; 
but  as  that  press  is  against  us,  there  is  no  other 
sorcery  which  can  avail  to  secure  prompt  action, 
and  long  ere  public  opinion  can  make  itself  effec- 
tively heard  the  opipoirtunity  if  entering  as  an  ori- 
ginal State  will  have  gone. 

The  Electorates  v.  the  Electors. 

In  our  Legislative  Council  you  find  the 
anti-Federalist  in  rich  and  unchecked  luxuriance. 
His  constituents  are  mostly  in  sympathy  with  him, 
and  the  hoslile  elector,  however  vigorous,  is  a  neig- 
ligible  quiaintity.  The  truest  local  colouring  finds 
full  and  expressive  reflection  in  this  chamber,  nor 
is  parochial  bitterness  so'ftemed  by  the  remem- 
brance of  the  many  bitter  and  unjust  thinigs  which 
have  been  said  of  this  colony  by  some  poritions 
of  the  Eastern  press.  If  we  have  been  talked  of 
and  treated  as  worse  than  Boers,  It  is  not  un- 
natural, however  narrow,  to  find  that  some  of  our 
legislatiors  feel  prompted  to  justify  a  view  so 
widely  ente-rtained.  No  Upper  House  in  Australia 
is  more  independent  of  and  unaffected  by  its  elec- 
tors. No  House  of  Parliament  is  so  strongly  anti- 
Federal  with  so  few  correcting  influen'ces.  It  is- 
this  House  which  will  block  an  immediate  refer- 
ence of  the  Bill  to  the  people,  unless  something 
can  be  done  to  remove  its  opposition.  What  that 
something  is  it  is  difficult  to  foresee,  but  unless  it 
is  discovered,  we  shall  lose  our  chance,  and  find 
ourselves  in  a  new  and  federally  unfavourable  con- 
dition. Then  the  position  will  be  changed;  having- 
lost  the  chance  of  entering  Federation  as  an  ori- 
ginal State,  and  being  bound  to  sue  for  terms,  there 
is  likely  to  be  a  strong  opinion  that  some  special 
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terms  sho'uld  be  secured,  and  this  very  feeling  will 
emoouraige  the  Legislative  Co'imcil  to  insist  upon 
terms. 

Conditional  Federalists. 

Al-ready  there  ar«  conditi'oniail  Federalists — 
men  who  are  sincere  in  believimg  thiat  terms  are 
essential.  Amongst  the  terms  suggested  is  one 
which  has  taken  a  strong  hold,  and  bids  fair  to 
obtain  a  stil'l  wider  support,  namely,  the  tra.ns<;on- 
tiwemital  railway.  There  is  no  need  to  state  the 
reasons:  to  those  who  have  lived  in  the  isolation 
by  which  this  colony  is  oppressed,  such  reasons  are 
overpowering,  and  even  those  of  us  who  do  not 
askforanystiohtenmsdosoonly  because  we  are  co'n- 
vinced  that  the  work  will  be  carried  out  whether 
iit  ibe  a  condition  or  not.  A  faith,  however,  which 
has  not  been  strengthened  by  recent  indications 
of  South  Australian  feeling;  indications  which 
create  some  uneasiness  as  to  the  need  of  modify- 
ing clause  51,  paragraph  34,  so  far  as  this  work 
is  concerned. 

Others,  again,  require  that  our  fiscal  freedom 
should  not  be  interfered  with  to  enable  us  to  carry 
on  the  deveTopment  of  the  colony  without  undue 
restriiction.  A  large  revenue  is  put  Corward  as 
esisentral  if  we  are  to  develop  our  resources  as 
raipidly  and  as  fully  as  desired,  and  although  this 
fiscal  freedom  would  really  be  a  useless  condition 
mot  avaited  of,  a.nd  of  no  avail,  it  would  appar- 
einitly  soften  the  obdurate  anti-Feideralisits.  The  term 
of  that  freedom  has,  indeed,  been  suggested,  some 
sayinig  ten  years,  and  others  claiming  that  it  should 
cease  on  t^he  completion  of  the  transcontinental 
railway. 

The  demand  for  fiscal  freedom  is  not  likely  to  be 
seriously  urged  by  any  body  of  Federalists,  unless 
as  the  only  means  of  removing  Upper  House  ob- 
struction. If  it  is  demanded  there  will  be  less 
scruple  iin  those  who  ask  it,  be-cause  the  new  Par- 
liament is  not  at  all  likely  to  tolerate  a  continu- 
ance of  those  food  duties  to  preserve  which  this 
oonjditioin  would  alone  be  asked  for. 

B'ult  it  is  more  than  likely,  indeed  more  than 
prdbaible,  that  a  strong  and  vigorous  deimand  will 
be  made  for  the  transcontinental  railway.  If 
Feideratiion  is  an  assured  fact  in  the  Easitern 
•colonies  a  great  nuniber  of  local  Federalists  will 
feel  that  th.e  supremely  important  object  has  beein 
attained:  the  entrance  of  Western  Australia  after 
thie  Comrn'onwealth  has  been  established  is  an  abso- 
lute certainty.  The  only  question  will  be  one  of 
time,  and  as  that  will  be  necessarily  raised  by  the 


failure  to  enjter  as  an  original  State,  there  is  likely 
to  be  a  strong  cleavage  in  the  Federal  ranks.  The 
ooniditional  Federalist  will  be  suppoiUed  by  the 
F6dera;li«-t  who  wants  Federation,  and  is  prepared 
to  demand  terms  to  placate  the  Upper  House;  the 
man  who  insists  upon  Federation  without  terms  i.-^ 
likely  to  be  in  a  minority. 

The  Position  Summed  Up. 

The  position,  therefore,  is  that  if  we  want  to  enter 
as  an  original  State,  we  shall  have  to  remove  the 
opposition  ol  the  Upper  House.  That,  so  far  as  can 
be  seen,  is  only  possible  by  the  grant  of  terms. 
If  we  caunot  enter  as  an  original  State,  the  Federa- 
lists will  themselves  be  divided  into  two  classes,  and 
the  couidiitional  Federalist,  supported  by  th'S  anti- 
FederaList.  will  practically  ensure  the  demand  for 
terms.  A  result  made  more  probable  when  we 
realise  that  the  disloication  caused  by  the  initiiation 
of  the  Commonwealth  with  its  incidental  read- 
justments Is  bound  to  stir  up  a  certain  amount. 
however  limiJted,  of  temiporary  dissatisfaction  anil 
distrust  throughout  the  federated  colonies.  No 
one  can  be  foolish  enough  to  imagine  fhat  Federa- 
tion will  satisfy  all  of  its  supporters  in  every  colony. 
and  the  first  years  will  give  rise  to  complaint.^! 
which,  though  individually  small,  may  collectively 
be  loud  enough  to  harden  the  anti-Federalist,  or 
demoralise  the  weak  Federalist  in  this  colony. 

It  really  appears,  therefore,  to  be  a  question  of 
terms,  sooner  or  later.  The  very  reticence  of  Sir 
Jdhn  Forrest  points  also  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
bas  realised  our  only  difflcultj- — the  strength  and 
unreachable  opposition  of  the  Council,  and  the 
need  of  placating  it.  How  terms  are  to  be  granted, 
and  by  whom,  are  not  questions  for  discuslon  now. 
If  they  are  agreed  to  a  way  will,  no  doubt,  be  found 
of  granting  them. 

That  the  Upper  House  will  refuse  to  consent  to 
a  reference  of  the  Billl  as  it  stands  is  almost  cer- 
tain, unless  the  reference  be  subject  to  a  practi- 
cally unattainable  minimum.  Even  the  influence 
of  Sir  John  Forrest  will  not  alter  that  opposition, 
unless  he  is  in  a  pasition  to  offer  terms.  And  the 
demand  for  terms  will  grow,  and  not  lessen,  if  our 
chance  of  entering  as  an  original  State  Is  lost.  That 
unreasonable  terms  will  be  seriously  asked  by  any 
consideraible  number  of  our  people  no  one  can  be- 
lieve, but  that  a  transoontlnenital  railway  will  be 
required  is  more  than  probable  and  not  less  than 
reas:onable  w-hcn  Federation  necessarily  becomes  a 
question  of  terms  on  both  sides. 
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Extracted  from   W.  T.  Stead's   "Sk-tclus  of  tlie  Members  of  the  Parliament  of  Peace." 


THE  LATINS. 
(1)  Count  Nigra. 

Italy  has  contributed  to  the  present  Conference 
one  of  the  makers  of  iVIodern  Europe.  In  many 
respects  Count  Nigra  is  the  most  intsiresiting  figure 
at  the  Hague.  In  this  he  resembles  his  beloved 
Italy,  that  land  of  romance  and  chivalry.  Count 
Nigra,  who  is  now  Honorary  President  of  the  Ar- 
bitration Section  of  the  Parliament  of  Peace,  began 
his  life  as  a  revolutionary  enthusiast,  who  before 
he  was  twenty  had  fought  in  the  War  of  Indepen- 
dence, and  had  been  wounded  in  the  battle  of 
Rivoli.  Fifty  years  and  morj  separate  the  e  .thu  i 
astic  volunteer  who  fought  for  Italian  indep?ndenc? 
In  the  days  when  it  was  but  a  poet's  drearn.  from 
the  grey-haired  statesman  who  brings  his  wile  anri 
unrivalled  experience  in  the  fashioning  and  framirg 
of  States  to  the  service  of  the  Conferenca  cf  the  Na- 
tions, who  are  almost  unconsciously  engaged  in 
laying  the  foundations  for  the  federation  of  the 
world. 

Count  Nigra  was  born  in  Turin,  in  the  Villa 
Caste!  Nuova,  or  June  11,  1828.  He  studied  at  the 
Univorsity  of  Turin,  and  interpolated  a  year  of  re- 
volutionary cpmpaigning  in  the  midst  of  his  univer- 
sity studies;  but  after  he  left  the  hospital  cured  of 
his  wound  he  resumed  his  classes,  and  graduated 
in  law  in  1S49.  Two  years  later  he  obtained  a  post 
in  the  Foreign  Office  by  competitive  examination, 
for  Count  Nigra,  like  many  of  the  great  men  of 
the  century,  owes  nothing  to  public  favour,  having 
sprung  from  the  ranks  of  the  people,  and  carved  his 
way  to  greatness  without  the  favour  of  the  great. 
He  entered  tht  offlce  of  the  Sardinian  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  When  there  he  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  Count  Cavour,  whose  disciple  and  private 
secretary  he  became,  and  whose  diplomatic  tradi- 
tion he  may  be  said  to  continue.  There  are  so 
many  things  that  are'  interesting  in  Count  Nigra's 
career  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  men- 
tion some  of  the  international  acts  in  which  he 
played  a  consid'orable  part.  Together  with  his 
colleague.  Count  Zannini,  at  the  present  Conference, 
he  attended  the  coronation  of  Alexander  III.  in 
MoRccw,  in  188?,  thus  forming  a  link  between  the 
two  men  and  the  Russian  Court  which  the  pre- 
sent Conference  will  probably  do  not  a  little  to 
strengthen.      His  first  appearance  outside  Italy  was 


when  ha  accompanied  Count  Cavour  as  private  sec- 
ret?.ry  on  a  visit  to  Napoleon  III.  and  Queen  Vic- 
toria in  the  middle  of  the  Crimean  War,  when  Italy 
had  joined  the  alliance  of  the  Western  Powers 
against  the  Russian  Empire.  He  acted  as  secre- 
tary to  Count  Cavour  at  the  Congress  of  Paris,  the 
first  great  International  Parliament  in  which  he 
figured,  the  precursor  of  many  such  in  which  he 
was  destined  to  play  a  much  more  conspicuous  pant. 
From  this  time  onwards  he  was  employed  as  special 
envoy  for  various  pieces  of  special  work.  His  first 
great  achievement  was  to  conclude  at  one  and  the 
same  time  arrangements  for  the  marriage  of  Prin- 
cess Clotilde  with  Prince  Jerome,  and  to  draw  up 
the  terms  for  the  French  intervention  in  Italy 
against  Austria.  Having  arranged  the  terms  on 
which  France  should  make  war,  he  naturally  repre- 
sented Italy  at  the  Conference  at  Zurich,  at  which 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Austria  were 
discussed  and  settled  on  the  basis  of  non-interven- 
tion. After  a  brief  period,  in  which  he  assisted  in 
the  administration  of  Italy's  newly-formed  pro- 
vinces in  the  Scuth.  he  began  his  diplomatic  career 
proper  as  Charge  d'Affaires  in  Paris  in  1860.  There 
he  remained  until  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  and  he 
distinguished  himself  as  being  the  ambassador  who 
chivalrously  assisted  the  Empress  Eugenie  in  mak- 
ing her  escape  from  the  capital  over  which  her  hus- 
band had  ceased  to  reign.  Around  him  still  linger 
mem.ories  of  the  tarnished  glories  of  the  Second 
Empire,  and  no  one  at  the  Conference  could,  if  he 
pleased,  recall  so  many  stories  of  the  Court  of  the 
Third  Napoleon  as  the  Italian  first  delegate.  Pro- 
bably his  most  important  diplomatic  exploit  during 
his  sojourn  in  Paris  was  the  negotiation  of  the 
treaty  providing  for  the  evacuation  of  Rome  by  the 
French  troops  in  1864.  After  the  fall  of  the  Em- 
pire Count  Nigra  returned  to  Paris  on  the  conclu- 
sion of  peace,  and  continued  to  represent  Italy  in 
France  until  1876.  He  resigned  on  the  fall  of  Ms 
friend  the  Marquis  Visconti-Venosta,  but  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  new  Government  ambassador  in 
St.  Petersburg.  In  1882  he  became  ambassador  in 
London,  where  he  remained  until  1886,  when  he 
was  removed  to  Vienna,  which  post  he  still  holds, 
having  refused  repeatedly  to  exchange  it  for  the 
more  ephemeral  tenure  of  the  Foreign  Office  in 
Rome.  Among  the  International  Conferences  in 
which  he  has  taken  part  are:  — 
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(1)     The  Congress  of  Paris  in  185fi. 

{?.)  The  Conference  of  t'le  Danubian  Prlnc'.pali- 
tie'i  in  18.58. 

(3)  The  Conference  :,l  Zurich  for  the  peace  with 
Austria  in  185?. 

(41  T>ie  Conference  for  Transoceanic  Cab.ei  in 
1864. 

(5)  The  International  Telegraph  Convention  at 
Paris  in  18C5. 

(fi)     The  Metrical  Convention  in  1875. 

,'7)     The  Conference  of  London  on  Egypt  in  1883. 

In  reply  to  the  questions  sent  to  him,  Count 
Nigra  said,  under  the  head  of  "decorations,"  as  fol- 
lows:— "Collier  de  I'Ordre  Supreme  de  la  Tres 
Sainte  Annouciade  (Italic),  qui  donne  la  titrc  de 
Cousin  du  Roi.  Impossible  d'indiquer  lea  autres 
decorations.       L'espace,  d'ailleurs,  ferait  defaut." 

As  tc  the  request  for  the  particulars  of  his  career, 
he  wrote:  "  Je  ne  crois  pas  devoir  satisfaire  la  curi- 
ositc  publique   sur  les  details   de  nature  privee." 

His  autograph  was  appended. 

"  La  discretion  est  une  grande  vertu."  (Signed.) 

(2)  M.  Leon  Bourgeois. 
With  his  black  head  of  hair  in  the  midst  of  the 
group  of  grey-haired  great  ambassadors,  M.  Bour- 
geois resembles  a  blackbird  in  the  midst  of  a  flock 
of  sea-gulls.  M.  Bourgeois  is  the  youngest  cf  all 
these  who  hold  a  pre-eminent  position  in  the  Ccn- 
grcss.  Burn  in  1851,  he  is  now  only  forty-eight 
years  of  age.  He,  also,  is  one  of  the  few  men  in 
the  Conference  among  the  first  delegatJs  not  trained 
to  diplomacy.  Young  though  he  is,  M.  Bourgacis 
has  governed  France.  He  is  one  of  the  ex-Prim? 
Mini£iters  of  the  Conference,  and  although  his 
tenure  of  office  was  not  of  long  duration,  it  lasted 
long  enough  to  enable  him  to  give  the  world  a  taste 
of  his  qu.qlity.  M.  Bourgeois  is  not  exactly  a  dove 
of  peace,  not  even  a  black  dove.  Neither  in  China, 
in  Egypt,  nor  in  Madagascar  did  M.  Bourgeois  show 
himself  particularly  accommodating;  he  was  ever 
resolute  to  uphold  the  claims  of  France  a  outrance. 
Before  he  became  Prime  Minister  he  was  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  from  189G  to  1892.  He  then 
became  Minister  of  Justice,  and  found  himself 
charged  with  the  painful  but  necessary  duty  of  pro- 
secuting the  Panamists  at  the  time  when  M.  Ribot 
was  Prime  Minister.  When  M.  Ribot  fell,  he  re- 
mained out  of  office  until  the  following  year,  when 
in  October  he  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  form- 
ing an  administration.  He  took  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior  as  well  as  the  Premiership,  but  his  ten- 
ure cf  office  was  not  very  long.  He  fell  at  last 
owing  to  the  hostility  of  a  Senate  which  always 
regarded  him  with  scant  favour  owing  to  his  en- 
thusiasm for  the  income  tax:  "  M.  Bourgeois  is 
a  man  nf  letters,  who  has  written  many  things, 
among  others  an  article  on  the  solidarity  of  nations. 


The  chief  service  which  he  has  rendered  to  his. 
country  has  been  the  promotion  of  secondary  edu- 
cation, in  which  his  record  is  very  good.  He  is 
a  man  familiar  with  all  details  of  French  adminis- 
tration, having  served  his  time  as  Prefect  of  Police- 
and  Genoial  Secretary  of  the  Prefecture  of  th 
State.  He  is  a  man  resolute  rather  than  diplo- 
matic. In  principle  he  is  absolutely  at  one  with 
the  promoters  of  the  Conference,  but  he  has  a  keen 
appreciation  of  the  political  necestiilies  which  prr- 
duccd  the  Franco-Russian  Alliance.  He  has  be«n 
elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Third  Section  of 
tho  Conference  dealing  with  Arbitration,  and  in 
the  brief  period  during  which  he  has  held  the  chair 
he  has  displayed  the  qualities  cf  drive  and  of  tact 
necessary  to  make  a  succfs.=ful  president. 

M.  Bourgeois's  address  is  the  French  Legation, 
the  Hague.      M.  Bourgeois  does  not  tpeak  English. 

ASIATICS  AT  THE  CONFERENCE. 
(1)  Mirza  Riza  Khan. 
The  most  picturesque  Asiatic  at  the  Conference  is 
Mirza  Riza  Khan,  Persian  delegate.  The  pre- 
sence of  Asiatic  delegates  at  the  Conference  has 
added  greatly  to  its  world-wide  significance.  Per- 
sia represents  the  Asiatic  country  that  is  most 
European.  The  Siamese,  Japanese,  and  Chinese 
represent  the  Far  East.  Persia,  although  in  Asia, 
is  not  quite  of  it.  From  the  time  of  Xerxes  Persia 
has  exercised  considerable  influence  on,  and  has 
been  considerably  influenced  by.  Europe.  Mirza 
Riza  Khan  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  Far 
Eastern  delegates  who  share  with  him  the  repre- 
sentation of  Asia.  He  is  distinctly  a  modern  man, 
educated  at  Tauris,  at  Tiflis,  and  at  Conaiantinople, 
speaking  in  addition  to  Persian,  Turkish,  and 
Arabic,  at  least  four  European  languages,  viz.: 
French.  Russian,  German,  and  Swedish,  to  say  no- 
thing ot  a  little  English,  which  may  be  thrown  in 
as  a  kind  of  garnishing  to  complete  the  feast  of  lan- 
guages with  which  the  Persian  Prince  can  entertain 
his  visitors.  Mirza  Riza  Khan  was  bom  at  Tauris 
in  i'S54,  and  when  twenty-five  years  of  age  was  ap- 
pointed aide-de-camp  to  the  heir  apparent  of  Persia. 
His  first  diplomatic  task  came  four  years  later, 
when  in  1SS3  he  was  appointed  to  delimit  the  fron- 
tiers between  Persia  and  Russia  at  Khorassan  and 
Akhal.  In  1SS6  he  was  appointed  aide-de-camp  of 
the  Shah,  and  a  year  later  he  was  sent  abroad  as 
Councillor  of  the  Persian  Legation  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. In  1S89,  when  the  late  Shah,  Nasr-ed-Din, 
made  his  last  trip  to  Europe,  he  accompanied  him 
as  aide-de-camp  general.  This  enabled  him  to 
make  the  grand  tour  in  grand  style,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  journey  he  visited  Great  Britain,  and 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  something  of  the 
country-life  of  our  English  nobles.      On  his  return 
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he  was  appointed  Consul-General  for  Persia  in  the 
Caiicasub.  Five  years  later  he  was  sent  as  Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary  and  E3nvoy  Extraordinary  to 
St.  Petersburg,  to  which  office  was  joined  two  years 
later  the  duty  of  representing  the  Court  of  Persia 
at  the  Court  of  Norway  and  Sweden.  Mirza  Riza 
Khan  is  an  author,  having  published  books  in  three 
lansi!a.£;e£-.  His  works  include  the  "  Alphabet 
Paichdie,"  in  Persian  and  French;  "  Muntakhabi 
Daniche."  in  Persian  and  French;  "  Memoires  de 
Danielle,"  in  French  and  Russian.  He  is  also  the 
author  of  a  French  version  of  a  Persian  National 
Hymn.  When  he  first  arrived  at  the  Hague,  ac- 
companied by  his  Persian  and  Russian  secretaries, 
he  took  up  quarters  in  Parkweg  No.  12,  van  Stolk- 
park,  Schcveningen,  but,  finding  himself  too  far 
from  town,  he  transferred  his  quarters  to  those  pre- 
viously occupied   by  the   Bulgarian  delegate. 

(2)  Yang  Yu. 
The  world  of  men  consists  of  three  great  sec- 
tions—the white,  the  yellow,  and  the  black  or 
brown.  The  Yellow  world,  which  in  number  equals 
the  White,  has  one  solitary  representative  at  a 
World's  Parliament  where  the  white  race  is  one 
hundred  strong.  Clearly  the  Conference,  if  ever  it 
is  to  readjust  its  seats  in  accordance  to  the  prin- 


ciple of  proportional  representation,  will  have  to 
redistribute  them  pretty  liberally  to  the  Chinese. 

His  Excellency  Yang  Yu,  v/ho  is  a  Mandarin  of 
the  second  rank  of  the  Peacock  Feather,  and  Min- 
ister of  Board  of  Works  in  China,  is  a  hale  and 
well-built  man  of  fifty-eight.  His  exact  title  is 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  and  Envoy  Extraordinary 
to  the  Courts  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Vienna.  That 
post  ho  has  held  for  the  last  two  years.  Before 
that  date  he  was  for  four  years  accredited  to  the 
Government  at  Washington,  Lima,  and  Madrid, 
The  range  of  a  Chinese  envoy's  commission  is  very 
wide.  Yang  Yu  was  educated  at  Pekin.  When 
he  was  nineiteen  he  passed  his  examinations  and 
was  admitted  to  serve  iu  the  Military  Board.  His 
first  offid'alappointmentwasthatofTao-tai  of  Tseng 
Kiang,  a  port -in  the  basin  of  the  Yangtse-Kiang. 
From  thence  he  was  promoted  to  be  Tao-tai  of 
Woohoo.  He  is  a  man  of  learning,  and  he  amu;es 
his  leisure  hours  with  the  study  of  literatui'e.  He 
has  written  books  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  he  is 
also  the  author  of  several  poems  in  his  native  lan- 
guage. Chinese  is  his  only  tongue.  His  wife  has 
borne  him  one  son  and  two  daughters,  all  of  whom 
may  he  found  together  with  his  Excellency  and  his 
suite  at  the  Hotel  U'Oranje,  Scheveningen. 


EDITORIAL    NOTE. 

Last  month  it  was  announced  that  Prince  Ranjitsiuhji  would  write  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
Test  Matches  in  the  "Reviews,"  and  that  other  articles  on  the  same  subject  would  be  written  by  C.  B.  Fry 
and  Grace.  Since  going  to  press  with  our  June  issiie,  however,  an  alteration  has  been  made  in  this 
arrangement,  and  the  first  article  appears  elsewhere  in  these  pages,  and  is  written  by  C.  B.  Fry  instead  of 
Prince  Ranjitsinliji,  who  will  write  nest  month. 


C.  B.  Fry  has  two  special  qualifications  for  un- 
dertaking such  a  task — he  is  admittedly  the  best 
all-round  athlete  in  England,  and  he  is  unquestion- 
ably one  of  the  best  writers  on  cricket  England  can 
beast.  Mr.  Fry  has  distinguished  himself  in 
almost  every  branch  of  outdoor  athletics.  When 
at  Oxford  he  won  his  "  blue  "  for  cricket,  and  also 
iu  the  sports,  in  which  he  made  himself  famous  by 
a  record  "  long  jump."  On  the  running-track  he 
made  a  reputation  as  a  sprinter,  and  carried  off 
trophies  galore.  In  the  football  field  he  is  a 
familiar  and  popular  figure,  and  has  represented 
England  in  several  International  Association 
matches.  His  cricketing  reputation  dates  back  to 
his  school  days  at  Repton.  As  capitalin  of  Oxford 
in  1893  he  scored  100  not  out,  and  helped  the  Dark 
Blues  to  gain  a  signal  victory  over  Cambridge. 
Since   leaving   the   Universiity   he   has   played   for 


Sussex — where  he  has  Ranjitsiuhji  as  a  colleague — 
and  has  rendered  the  ooumty  splendLd  sen-vice. 
Though  he  has  played  for  the  Gremtlemen  and  for 
the  South  of  England,  his  inclusion  in  the  England 
Eleven  at  Nottingham  was  his  first  appearance  in 
a  tost  match.  The  success  he  met  with  in  the  first 
innings — an  invaluable  50  was  his  contribution  to 
the  English  total — earned  him  his  place  in  the  second 
test  match — at  Lord's.  Fry's  batting  is  stylish  and 
free.  He  hits  hard,  scores  quickly  all  round  the 
wicket,  and  plays  fast  bowling  with  especial  ease. 
In  the  field — at  deep  slip  and  at  long  on — he  is  bril- 
lianit,  and,  what  is  even  more  useful,  he  Is  tireless 
in  his  efforts.  Up  to  lasit  year  he  bowled  fn;- 
quently  and  successfully,  but  his  exceedingly  doubt- 
ful delivery  brought  upon  him  the  censure  of  the 
umpires,  who  no-balled  him  so  remorselessly  that 
his  bowling  days  are,  presumably,  over. 
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Growth  of  the  ''Millennial  Sentiment." 

Me.  GriiKKN  wood's  Wail  oyek  Its  '  Tyhanjsv." 

Lovers  of  peace  lanid  social  reform  will  Una  some 
delightful  r-ead.i'n'g  provide^d  for  tiheim  iin  the  JtiiiiS 
"  Blackwood."  Mr.  Freideric  Greenwiood,  whose 
girim  iitteranices  on  MJadhii'avelliaa  'dO'CLrine  and  (the 
"  law  of  Che  beasts  "  as  the  ultimate  inteiTiiatroiiiial 
law  .are  still  fre'sh  in  imimd,  here  hears  witness  'to 
the  devel'Oipmient  of  a  totally  differeint  set  of  feeil- 
ings.  He  heiads  his  paper  "  The  Tyranny  of  Senti- 
memt":  but  his  protesit  is  a  greateT  testimony  to 
the  piower  cf  t^he  new  feeling  than  even  hio  Oipeninig 
tribute  of  appreciation. 

'■  The  Spirit'ual   Lift  of  the  Whole  People." 

For  Mr.  (rreenwood  frankly  acknowledges  that 
during  three  geineratioinis  our  country  ha.3  ex- 
perienced '■  the  lift  of  a  whole  people  "  in  the  direc- 
tio-n  of  loftier  heig'hts  of  spiritual  growth:  — 

Within  the  last  hundred  years  there  has  been  at 
home  here  a  new  and  remarkable  growth  of  sentiment 
■vvhicli  may  be  called  milleiuiial,  and  that  shonkl  be  so 
cal'ed    without    derision 

"  Tie    prayetii    best    who    loveth    best 
All  tliiuLis,  l)oth  great  and  small;'" 

there  it  is  tliat  the  syiiritual  lift  of  the  whole  people 
of  this  island  most  plainly  appears.  Compare  the  cast 
of  sentiment  in  every  class  a  hundred  years  ago  and 
now,  and  in  every  class  will  be  seen  much  less  of  the 
i-obust  self  dependence,  selfishness,  ottishness  of  wild 
life,  and  a  far  deeper  sense  of  the  obligations  of  com- 
ii'on  kindness.  "  The  human  family."'  which  was  once 
a  phrase  of  jiurely  scientific  meaning,  almost  admits 
its*^domestic  signification  in  the  England  of  to-day — so 
much  wider  is  the  embrace  of  kinship,  so  much  more 
geneial  tlie  acknowledgment  of  mutual  obligat  on  and 
responsibility  for  each  other's  good. 

There  is,  "hie  repeats,  "  a  very  remarkable  modi- 
fication of  mind,"  oomparable  in  many  respects  with 
tihe  sudden  develoipments  in  Greece,  Italy  anid 
England,  which  advanced  the  intellectual  progress 
of  mankind  "  in  a  night  as  it  were  ":  — 

And  this  time  it  is  not  an  intellectual  but  a  spiritual 
growth:  which  has  only  to  go  on  unblighted  and  un- 
checked for  two  or  three  generations  more — meanwhile 
spreading  hero  and  tliei-e  in  other  lands— to  substantiate 
th«  hor'cs  of  tlif  religionists  of  humanity. 

A  Flinig  at  the  Peace  Crusaiae., 
These  gratifying  admissions  are,  however,  only 
a  prelude  to  an  onslaught  on  whiat  he  describes  as 
Ube  "fooiifih  or  hy.=teridal,.or  Pharisaical  excess" 
of  ehis  tender  sentimept.  .,  The  suspicions  and 
restraints  on  whiidh  all  (government  is  baseid  are, 
Mr.  Oree-nwiood  holds,  iin'duly  detapised:  — 

Ttesolved  to  "go  one  better"  in  the.  sPJi'-itual  line, 
the  competitive  sentimentalist  soars  to  a  kind   of  poli- 


tical faith-healing.  .  .  .  Cast  off  suspicion;  be  con- 
fiding; trust,  and  show  tliat  you  do  so  by  such  signs 
as  ojjening  your  frontiers  to  the  enemy,  giving  arms  to 
the  disloyal,  freedom  to  assassins.  .  .  .  AIjovc  all, 
this  is  the  short  way  to  the  abrogation  of  war  and  the 
institution  of  a  United  States  of  Paii'ope  and  America. 

So  Mr.  Gresniwooid  unmasks  his  protest  against 

the  Peace  Cru.=ade.       He  goes  on:  — 

'i'lic  ruse  of  the  Peace  Conferenc-e  (no  reflection  on 
tlie  good  Tsai  intended!  was  prepai'ed  for  one  country- 
al'ine:  for  in  no  other  was  it  likely  to  succeed,  and  in  no 
other  had  it  an  liour's  success.  niat  country,  of 
course,  was  our  own,  where  a  glorious  reception  for  it 
was  jirepared  long  since  by  the  phrase-enslaved,  phrase- 
enslaving  emotionalism  wliicii  has  no  effective  existence 
elseM"here. 

This  is   ■'  Bnigland"s  worst   enemy   of  all."       To 

state  its  natural  working  and  co-nsaquence  would  be 

to  frame  '•  such    an    indidtiment  as    no    individual 

traitor  to  the  public  good  has  ever  been  confronted 

with."      Traitor,  however,  is  not  t'he  right  w>ord,  but 

dupe;  for  at  the  bottom  oif  all  is  soimethimg  "more 

fhan  pardonable  or  less  than  re'spectable,  'but  which 

is  not  sanity  in  any  case." 

A  Sentimental  VehimgeriOht. 

Yet  the  country  endures  it:  — 

'!  lien  wliv"'  For  the  strange  reason  that  a  senti- 
ment fruitless  of  everything  but  mischief  and  disap- 
pointment .succeeds  in  imposing  a  tyrannical  .siilence  on 
the  better  sense  of  the  country.  The  wliole  number  of 
the  will-o'-thewisp  New  Lights  is  comparatively  small; 
easily  divided  up  by  the  naked  eye,  large  subtractions 
(if  tiie  calculating  from  the  sincere,  the  bemused  from 
the  convinced,  the  vohmteei^s  from  pressed  men,  or 
such  as  are  forced  upon  the  roll  at  the  point  of  tlie  pen, 
reduce  the  effective  strength  of  this  small  number  very 
considerably;  and  yet  it.  makes  afraid  tlie  majority 
which  understands  all  thi«.  As  we  have  already  said, 
it  is  equally  well  seen  that  the  feet  of  these  that  are 
convinced  st^ind  not  upon  firm  ground,  but  wade  in 
veiy  beautiftil  but  unsuslained  and  unsustaining  moon- 
shine; yet  they  are  not  withstood.  ...  It  is  iilaiu 
that  there  can  be  but  one  explanation  of  these  unnatu- 
ral manifestations  of  timidity — terrorism.  ...  It  ,i,s 
moral  terrorism  that  performs  these  wonders,  and  it 
does  so  both   in  detail  and  in  the  gross. 

The  Demand  for  Old  Age  Pensions. 
The  s.tme  tyranny  is  fotiind  by  Mr.  Greenwood 
in  our  domestic  atfairs.  He  will  risk  the  wratli  •( 
"  the  sentimental  Vehmgerieht  "  by  mentioning  two 
— ed'ucation  and  o'd  age  pensions.  "Just  as  we  all 
hate  war,  so  we  all  love  education."  Yet  opponents 
of  the  present  misdirection  and  exaggeratlion  of 
popular  edtication  dare  not  speak:  "they  are 
silenced  under  penalties  more  ,te/lllng  than  fine 
and  imprisonmenl."  So  in  the  matter  of  old  age 
pensions.  "  as  conceived  by  Mr.  Booth  and  pro- 
mised by  Mr.  Chamberlaiin  "  (!),  "  the  end  in  view 
is  as  flattering  to  desire  as  universal  and  unend- 
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ing  peace."      Yel  of  the  'harm  that  moves  in  its 
train, — 

Evei:  now  no  man  of  mark  can  spealv  of  it  outrii^ht, 
showing  plainly  what  it  is  in  all  particulars,  unless  he 
is  prepai-ed  for  the  denunciation  ihat  destroys  useful- 
ness and  ends  ambition. 

Hiajte  Russia  ?— Oh.  No. 

T-lie  uise  of  the  poliiticail  imagiaatio'ji  whiieh  en- 
deavours to  suggest  natural  causes  for  Russitan  Re- 
scripts, land  proibafble  motives,  along  vr.vbh  prudent 
safeguards,  is  -denounlced  by  this  'sentimental  iima- 
ginatio'n:  — 

What  we  take  for  reasonable  caution,  practised  .every- 
where and  everywhere  necessary,  is  in  great  part  a  pe- 
culiar British  weakness  for  makuig  a  ""  bogey  "  of  a  par- 
ticular nation  abroad!  For  the  rest,  it  is  nothing  else 
than  hate.  We  hate  Russia — we  know  we  do;  and  our 
hate  is  the  hate  of  a  selfish  and  baseless  fear. 

All  this  Mr.  Greenwiood  laments  ais  "in  same 
ways  ridiculous  and  in  every  way  wrong": — ■ 

The  ■■'  baseless  "  fear,  what  there  is  of  it,  is  that  which 
ahvays  comes  true  at  last— the  fear  of  being  beaten 
down  in  the  fight;  and  the  talk  of  "  hate  "  to  which  we 
are  subjected  is  the  introduction  of  domestic  moral  prin- 
ciples into  regions  where  they  have  never  yet  existe'l, 
and  where  they  cannot  be  practised  without  :in  even 
ridiculous  amount  of  risk. 

Mr.  Greenwood  condemns  the  timidity  'that  dare 
not  reisist  the  sentimental  tyran^ny  as  "  a  veiry 
misenalble  kind  of  •hypiocrisy "  and  "  deipilonatole 
cowardice."  Yet  he  fears  that  the  Governme'nt 
as  well  as  tihe  public  may  succumib  to  it,  on  the 
poimt  oif  arlDitration  lamd  coimipulsory  arfbitration  in 
i  n  tern'at  ional  d  isiputeis . 

Advocates  of  "the  malle.n'nial  sentiime'nt "  miay 
well  regard  thii,s  ipaiper  of  Mr.  Greenwood's  as  cine  of 
the  proiuieliest  proofs  oif  tihe  ladvamce  of  itlheir  'mo^-e- 
meiit.  Thieir  opipoinents  are  hard  iput  to  it  w^hien 
the  only  explanation  they  can  offer  of  tihe  unaniimity 
wlhi'ch  supiports  the  Peace  Croisade  or  idemar.ds  Old 
Age  peinsioiis  is  the  general  cowardice  of  the  Britisih 
people! — and  this,  boo,  at  the  sup'reme  momant  of 
its  imperial  se'lf-oonsoiousneiss. 


''A  Voice  from  the  Rand" 

Of  Waruing   to    Me.    Chamberlain. 

"  Uiitilander "  writes  from  Joihamnesburg  in  the 
"  Fortnigihtly  "  on  the  Transvaal  crisis.  He  re- 
oapitiiilates  the  many-times-told  tale  of  Uitianders" 
grievances,  and  pTO'ceeds  to  give  this  deflnilbe  warn- 
ing to  the  Colonial  Office:  — 

Briefly,  the  President's  little  finger  has  been  made 
heavier  than  the  President's  loins,  yet  the  Uitlander 
still  waits  for  any  remission  of  his  grievances.  How 
long  is  he  to  wait?  is  his  single  question.  We  have 
seen  that  the  Colonial  Office  has  it  in  its  hands  to  in- 
tervene. In  the  event  of  its  interference  timid  people 
desire  to  know  what  is  likely  to  liappen.  It  is  best, 
at  such  a  time,  not  to  mince  one's  meaning:  I  do  not 
in  the  least  believe  in  any  possibility  of  war.  If  Mr. 
Chamberlain  takes  a  strong  line  we  must  be  prepared 
for  vf  ry  nuich  bluff,  alike  from  the  Transvaal  and  from 


Cape  Colony.  The  old  \\'arning  will  be  trotted  out, 
that  the  Cape  Dutch  jnust  inevitably  take  up  arras  on 
behalf  of  the  Transvaal. 

If  only  he  perceives  that  the  Imperial  Govermaent 
is  in  earnest,  ilr.  Kruger  will  once  more  give  way.  The 
days  are  over  when  even  the  average  Burgher  in  the 
Transvaal  believes  that  in  the  defeat  of  Sir  George 
Colley  at  Amajuba  the  forces  of  the  Transvaal  over- 
wlielmed  the  Briti.sh  Army  Corps.  One  or  two  sur- 
vivors, there  may  be,  of  the  old  Tallharri  Boers  who 
cherish  that  devout  belief,  but  the  President  himself 
is  under  no  such  illusion. 

Presiidenit  Krugeir  counts  on  two  allies:  — 

Tie  I'eckons,  in  the  first  place,  on  the  allegiance  of  the 
English  Lilierals  to  the  Transvaal  side.  In  the  second 
place  he  counts  on  your  fears  lest  the  Cape  Dutch  rise 
against  you.  The  second  of  these  he  believes  to  be 
your  illusion,  ha^dng  himself  no  especial  confidence  in 
the  Cape  Dutch. 

The  Origin  of  Africanderislm. 

"  Uitiander "   is  emphatic  in  his  scorn  for  our 

apparent  "weakness  anid  timidity.      He  says:  — 

It  is  not — if  you  will  believe  us  who  know — it  is  not 
the  England  of  a  strong  arm  that  the  Dutch  in  South 
Africa  are  prone  to  dislike.  They  dislike  whtre  thcv 
des]iise.  and  they  are  a  people  who  have  c-.n  almost  ab- 
normal revercace  for  strength.  Th';  new  African  party, 
which  dreams  of  a  great  Soutli  .\frieau  Republ'C  stretch- 
ing from  the  Zamlesi  to  Tab'c  Bay,  a.id  grounded  "on 
an  Afrikander  basis,"  only  dates  from  Mr.  Gladstone's 
concession  after  Amajuba.  Before  that  melancholy  dis- 
aster, the  Dutch  in  Cape  Colony  and  elsewhere  showed 
wonderfully  little  of  the  new  racial  feeling.  The  young 
Dutchman  wanted  an  English  ■wife,  the  Dutch  ;;irl  an 
English  husband.  When  Amajuba  came  and  the  Eng- 
lish flag  was  in  the  du.st,  and,  strangest  of  all,  the 
English  ministry  were  cheerfully  accepting  the  situa- 
tion, then  the  new  Africanderism  was  bom  alive,  and 
the  contempt  for  England  and  the  English  arm  set  in. 

The  UitlandcT's  Threat. 

He  eoncluideis  witih  the  following  threat:  — 

Here,  then,  lies  the  momentous  interest  of  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's decision,  that  concerns  not  the  Trinsvaal  only, 
but  all  South  Africa.  The  Transvaal,  with  its  wealth 
in  gold  and  other  metals,  its  richness  in  soil  and  climate 
L'esides.  must  of  necessity  be  a  determining  factor  in 
any  confederated  South  Africa  of  the  future.  If  the 
I'itlanders  are  left  to  their  fate,  it  is  hardly  likely  that 
they  will  henceforth  regard  Great  Britain  with  any  par- 
ticular sentiment  of  loyalty  and  gratitude.  Ihcv  lue 
iiuich  more  likely  to  turn  to  their  old  friend  Pharaoh, 
and  make  such  terms  with  him  as  would  secure  them  a 
remission  of  their  grievances  at  the  price  of  their  loyaltv 
to  Great  Britain.  Some  such  compromise  undoubtedly 
has  been  in  the  air,  and  would  be  gratefully  received 
by  the  Presadent,  and  by  those  foreign  residents  in  the 
Transvaal — owning,  the  French  alone,  some  £60,(X)0,000 
of  capital — whose  newspapers  at  home  have  been  latelv 
leniinding  Great  Britain  that  a  Suzerain  Power  has 
duties  as  well  as  privileges,  and  must  be  prepared  to 
forego  the  last  if  she  deehnes  to  exercise  the  first. 
Emphatically  this  is  the  moment  for  temperate  but  firm 
assertion. 

The  Transvaal  is  a  republic,  and  a  republic  let  the 
Transvaal  remain:  but  let  it  be  an  equitable  republic 
on  right  lines.  There  need  be  no  fighting  to  secure 
this;  there  only  needs,  on  the  part  of  the  Suzerain 
Power,  a  little  gentle  assertion  of  her  interest  in  her 
"  last  and  largest  Empire."  If  she  will  make  that, 
she  will  have  her  reward,  not  in  the  reformation  of  the 
Transvaal  only,  but  in  an  increased  prestige  through- 
out South  Africa.  If  she  withholds  it,  she  must  make 
up  her  mind  to  lose  her  paramountcy  in  the  Transvaal 
of  to-day  and  in  the  Confederated  South  Afnca  of  to- 
moirow.      And  "  now  is  the  accented  time." 
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**  Ian  Maclaren  "  on  the  Church  Crisis. 

A    POKECAST    OF    ItS    PrOBABLE    IsSUE. 

Reiv.  John  Waitson  writes  in  the  "  Nortih  Ameri- 
can Revieiw  "  for  May  .on.  "  Tlhie  Reliigioius  Situa- 
tion in  England."  He  talres  evident  pains  to  be  im- 
partial and  judicial;  anid  Aimgliicans  may  perhaps 
be  siirtpris'ed  that  a  Nonoonformiisit  and  a  Presby- 
terian coTild  speak  as  he  does  of  their  Chaircih.  To 
begin  with,  he  lays  stress  on  the  fact,  attested  by 
history,  that  a.ny  crisis  in  the  Anglioan  Oliurcih  af- 
fects n'Ot  merely  Enigian'd.  but  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race.  He  urges  tbe  unique  position  and  influenioe 
of  the  Ohurcb:  "  in  a  thousand  siuibble  ways,  the 
Churcih  h'ais  struclc  her  roots  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  English  life."  He  extols  the  fas- 
cinatiion  of  her  servli'ce  for  all  wiho  have  reached 
a  certain  level  of  cinliture;  he  finds  in  her  illogical 
compromises  of  doctrine  and  discipilime  somelthing 
coEigenial  to  the  Eniglisih  mind;  he  deplores  tbe 
"  religious  snobbei"y  "  which  wins  her  adherents 
among  the  ambitious.  He  outiineis  the  three  chief 
parties  in  the  Ohurch — ^High,  Low,  Broad.  He 
acknoiwl edges  the  deepeininig  of  her  life,  due  to  the 
High  Church  revival,  which  in  its  turn  bias  affe'Cted 
Nonconformity,  elevaltinig  its  iidea  of  worsMtp  and 
of  the  Church,  while  insipirinig  the:  passion-  far 
unity,  which  has  feiderated  the  Free  Ghurdhes. 

How  it  May  End. 
Poa'ecasting  the  prol>aible  issue  of  the  present 
crisis,  the  writer  says  that  much  mifglit  be  effected 
if  "  tbe  Bislhops  put  their  heads  together  and  ait 
the  same  time  put  their  feet  down."  But  "  verj' 
few  people  expect  that  the  Bisbops  will  do  any- 
thing worth  mentioinin'g."  He  does  not  expect 
the  Low  Cihurcb  to  do  anj-ithing  beroic  in  the  way 
of  secesisiion  for  consicience"  .<ake.  Hiigh  Church- 
men would  make  ainy  sacrifice  for  their  Oatbol/ic 
convictions.  He  dismisses  disestablislhment  as 
imiprobiable  so  long  as  all  parties  within  the  Angli- 
can pale  unite  to  oppose  it:  — 

If,  however.  High  Churchmen  anxious  to  be  free,  and 
Xoncoiiformists  determined  to  make  them  free,  and 
Piotes^tants  burning  to  strike  a  blow  at  Rome,  shpuld 
unite  their  forces,  disestablishment  would  come  within 
the  range  of  practical  politics,  and  would  beeome  the 
election  cry  of  the  Liberal  p^^rty. 

What  Di'sesitablisihiment  Mlight  Mean. 
Two  results  of  diisastablisihmenlt  are  possible.  The 
large  body  of  Englisb  laity  might  revise  the  laws 
of  the  Church  and  secure  its  Protestantism  after 
the  manner  of  the  dise'stablisbed  Irilsih  Cbiirdh.  Or 
the  Hiigh  Church  party  might,  with  characterisitic 
vigour,  capture  the  Anglican  communion;  and  "dis- 
establishment would  play  into  the  hands  of  the 
Roman  party."  The  disestablisbed  Church  might 
come  to  terms  with  Rome,  "and  some  morning 
the  English  people  would  awake  to  find  a  Roman 


prie.tit  in  everj-  rparish  cliurch,  and  the  work  of  the 
Reformation  undone."  Many  hold  this  prosipect  to 
be  "  so  iseirious  and  so  likely,"  as  to  oippose  dis- 
estaiblishmenit  or  to  disestablish  only  on  conddtdon 
that  no  buildinigs  and  endowments  can  ever  be  made 
over  to  the  Roman  Church. 

"Tbe  Middle  Parity." 

Ian  Maclaren  oon eludes  witb  a  sketch  of  another 

alternative  which  has  evidently  his  sympathy.    The 

Church  may  yelt  be  saved  by  tbe  middle  party: — 

A  lartte  number  of  Kncrlishmen  are  neither  High,  Low, 
nor  Broad;  thev  do  not  trouble  themselves  about  ques- 
tion.s  cither  of  doctrine  or  ritual:  tliey  prefer  a  sound, 
sensible,  practical  sermon  to  any  theological  discu.ssion: 
they  like  a  well-conducted  musical  service;  they  respect 
a  parson  who  docs  his  du(.\'  bv  the  sick  and  the  mourn- 
ing .and  the  poor  and  the  children  during  the  week,  and, 
if  he  chooses  to  wear  vestments  on  Sunday,  the>'  eer- 
tairilv  do  not  think  any  more  of  his  judgment;  but, 
since  it  pleases  him  ("and  the  women)  and  does  them  no 
injury,  they  ofl'er  no  opposition.  This  kind  of  man  doeg 
not  enter  readily  into  controversy,  and  refuses  to  attend 
party  meetings,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  as  yet  he 
has  expressed  himself  upon  the  present  situation.  He 
is  beginning,  however,  to  Avatch  events,  and  to  get  hold 
of  the  issues  in  qtiestion,  and  as  soon  as  he  is  convinced 
that  the  Church  of  England  is  in  real  danger,  and  that 
the  dangei-  comes  from  the  foolishness  of  a  few  hot- 
headed extremists,  he  will  make  his  voice  heard,  and 
also   his   power. 

The  Average  Dayman's  Attitude. 

In  no  circumstances  will  this  man,  the  average,  in- 
telligent Englishman,  return  to  the  Roman  Church, 
or  throw  .away  the  national  and  religious  feeling  which 
was  won  by  his  fathers;  nor  does  he  propose  to  be 
driven  out  of  the  National  Church,  which  is  his  home 
and  his  heritage,  and  to  take  refuge  in  a  Nonconformist 
chapel.  The  moment  that  he  has  any  suspicion  that 
the  confessional,  for  instance,  is  really  to  be  re-estab- 
lished in  the  Anglican  Church,  he  will  bestir  himself  to 
some  purpose,  and  vn]]  be  inclined  to  make  vor\'  short 
work  with  Anglican  confessors.  It  is  this  man  who 
creates  sound  opinion  in  his  Church,  and  when  that 
opinion  is  created  it  v.\\]  certainly  be  against  tiie  Roman 
party,  and  as  certainly  it  will  be  irresistible.  Against 
the  determined  convictions  of  this  kind  of  man  and 
his  quiet,  resolute  action,  the  ecclesiastical  arrogance 
and  hysterical  fervour  of  the  Rituahsts  will  Ix;  of  no 
avail. 

"  The  Salvation  of  the  Anglican  Church." 

One  by  one,  in  their  parishes,  they  will  be  ostracised 
and  condemned,  and  an  atmosphere  will  be  created  in 
which  they  cannot  live:  they  will  either  have  to  return 
to  their  senses  and  the  orderly  worship  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  or  else  they  will  have  to  go,  and  enter  the 
Church  which  they  regard  with  so  much  envy  as  the 
undeniable  br.inch  of  the  Catholic  Church,  but  which 
regards  them  as  weak  imitators  and  wilful  impostors. 
The  policy  of  prosecution  a  Ritualist  welcomes — it  is 
a  cheap  martyrdom;  the  policy  of  refrigeration  he  will 
not  be  able  to  endure — he  will  be  frozen  out.  The  sal- 
vation of  the  Anglican  Church  lies  with  this  middle 
party,  who  are  stronger  than  all  the  Bishops  and  all 
the  cler2\-.  and  who  really  represent  the  best  mind  of 
the  English  nation. 

.lacob  A.  Riis.  author  of  "  How  the  Other  Half 
Lives,"  exults  in  the  !May  "Atlantic  Monrtihly " 
over  the  viotorious  progress  of  "  the  battle  with 
the  shims."  He  reports  a  great  improvement  in 
the  lower  districts  of  New  York  dtiring  the  last  tea 
years. 
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The  New  English  and  American 
Poets. 

Mb.  "W.  D.  Howells'  Appreciation. 

A  ver>'  beautiful  and  stimulatiimg  study  of  wtoait 
he  calls  "  tlie  in'ew  poetry  "  is  icantrilbuited  by  Mr. 
W.  D.  Hofwells  to  ittoe  May  maimibeT  of  the  "  North 
Aimerican  Review."  He  noti-oeis  in  suicoeissiion  ,tihie 
imodern  barids  of  Eniglanid,  the  United  States  land 
Canada,  and  makes  pleasantly  welcome  to  via  the 
fact  that  the  home  of  Emglish  poetry  is  mow  as  wMe 
as  the  sway  of  governmients  that  speak  E'ngillsh. 
Onie  ■would  have  liked  a  word  lor  two  at  least  on  the 
poeltry  of  Australia,  New  Zealanid,  anJd  South  Afriica, 
as  well. 

"  The  Most  Famous  Man  iin  the  World." 

The  wriiter  asks,  "  What  is  the  -poetry  first  in  tJhe 

mind  and  heart  oif  1899?"  anid  anisiwe-rs:  — 

I  believe  I  have  said  what  in  naming  Mr.  Kipling, 
who  is  at  this  moment,  possibly,  the  most  famous  jnan 
in  the  world,  and  who.se  work,  in  some  >,ort  •)[  measure, 
is  known  almost  as  widely  as  his  name.  Alt  mu-t  own 
thi.■^,  wL.itever  any  may  think  of  his  work;  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  fact  ouarht  to  dispose  of  tiie  doubt 
whether   this  is   a   poetry-reading   age.  .     .     It    is   .a 

rnighly  and  a  lusty  not*,  full  of  faith  and  hope;  and  it 
is  the  note  which  makes  y\r.  Kipling  famous  wherever 
an  Ai'glo-Saxon  word  is  spoken  oi-  an  Anglo  Saxon  shot 
is  fired;  it  stirs  the  blood  both  of  Briton  and  American; 
and  it  is  not  the  poet's  reproach  if  they  forget  the 
deeper  meanings  of  his  song.  He  says  what  he  came 
to  say;  he  happened  in  the  time  wliich  could  hear  his 
voice;  he  does  not  so  much  teach  as  tell;  but  no  doubt 
the  time  will  come  when  the  Avaming  in  his  message 
will  be  plain  to  senses  now  holden.  It  may  not  be 
plain  to  om-  American  senses,  till  we  have  trampled 
into  the  red  mire  of  tropic  morasses  the  faitli  in  mpn 
which  made  ns  the  hope  of  men;  but  that  is  not  the 
blame  of  a  poet  who  lias  read  us  and  said  ns  move 
keenly  than  any  alien  before. 

Mr.  William  Watson. 
In  Mr.  Watson's  verse,  Mr.  Howeais  fludis  mobMnig 
of  the  primal  force  of  Mr.  Kipliinig's.  Mr.  Watson 
is  English  where  Mr.  Kipling  is  Imperial.  When 
Mr.  Watson  stretches  a  hand  acrosis  the  chamnel 
or  aicross  the  ocean,  it  is  with  a  senise  of  effort. 
But  oif  Mr.  Watsioin's  work,  this  Is  the  writer's 
me lod i 0 us  a ppr e c i ati o^n :  — 

Mr.  Watson's  work  is  very  charming  to  me,  because 
I  find  in  it  a  grace  that  seems  to  have  come  willingly 
and  quietly;  a  gentle  insight;  a  serene  thoughtfuhi.^ss, 
most  intelligent  sympathy  with  the  peculiar  things  that 
are  the  \iniversal;  a  gracious  doubt;  a  delicate  passion; 
an  essential  repose.  His  unwearying  and  uneiring  art', 
the  perfect  music  of  his  phrase,  the  exquisite  cood  fo)--' 
tune  of  his  diction,  are  the  minor  quahties  that  follow 
the  clear  thought  and  the  pure  feeling.  ...  If  one 
were  to  s<nn  up  one's  sense  of  Mr.  Watson's  poetry 
as  a  wliole,  one  might  speak  of  it  as  a  delicate  and 
beautiful  criticism  of  life  in  man  and  things,  of  life 
in  books  and  .souls. 

CoHeridge   and    Davidson. 
Of  Mr.  F.  B.  Momey-Coutts  the  writer  says  th'aJt 
"throughout    his    work    is  the    1>6auty  of    right- 
mindedness  which  is  itself  a  sort  of  genius.    .    . 
an  Impassioned  conscience  in  certain  pieices  of  his 


dealingwith  passion."     Of  Mr.  E.   H.   Coieridige.   in 

whom  he  finds  ag!ain  the  trait/s  in  /Which  the  aneestral 

Ooleridge  >exoelleid,  he  says  that  i^n  all  ihis  verse' — 

Til  ere  is  the  better  modern  spirit,  the  spirit  which 
is  beginning  to  reflect  upon  what  it  has  thought,  and 
which  upon  the  whole  seems  to  me  the  distinguisliing 
spirit  of  the  new  English  poetry. 

Mr.  John  Davidaoin  is  ranked  veiry  high:  — 

Till  now,  English  speech  has  uttered  no  such  burning 
truth  about  the  shame  of  selfish  di]olomacy.  the  inalien- 
able criminality  of  aggressive  A\'ai',  the  horror  of  prison- 
waste,  the  hardy  insolence  of  money-might,  the  hope 
of  life  that  dwells  among  the  dead.  It  is  all  far  more 
than  ■\\oi'th  reading;  it,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other 
upw  po  try,  embodies  the  universal  human  spirit,  the 
spirit  of  the  vast  unfriended,  unbounded  commonness, 
before  which  Imperialism  shrinks  to  the  measure  of 
parochialism. 

"  A  New  Kind  of  EngHsih  Poetry." 

Mr.   Howells,  in  partinig  with  the  poets  of  the 

old  country,   thus   suims   up   his   imipreissions:  — 

A  new  kind  of  English  poetry  has  appeared.  .  .  So 
far  as  it  is  characterised  by  the  past  it  is  characterised 
by  the  art  of  Tennyson,  and  reasonably  so,  because 
that  is  the  supreme  poetic  art.  There  are  also  hints 
of  Wordsworth,  hints  of  Keats,  hints  of  Shelley,  in  the 
new  poetry;  but  no  hint  of  Byron,  and  what  is  still 
stranger,  none  of  Browning;  perhaps  bec.ru>i'  these  were 
not  artistic  poets,  and  the  new  poetry  is  as  artistic  as  it 
is  spiritual. 

The  Foremost  Am'erican  Poet. 
Mr.  Howells  passes  to  his  own  country,  and  de- 
clares :  — 

Foremost  of  our  poets  who  have  spoken  to  and_  for 
the  day  which  is  not  >et  yesterday,  I  ^liould  say  '  .'a-s 
.Tames  Whitcomb  Riley,  who  has  knowm  how  to  endear 
himself  to  a  wider  range  of  American  liuinanity  than 
any  other  American  poet.  .  .  .  Not  because  it  is 
American,  but  because  it  is  human,  it  finds  its  way 
over  the  fi-uitful  levels  where  men  are  all  equal.  I 
do  not  prize  it  less  than  the  new  English  iioetry  in 
form  or  spirit,  for  I  think  ilr.  Riley  a  very  great  artist, 
with  insight  as  subtle  as  the  best  of  the  new  English 
poets,  and  sympathy  as  generous.  The  Hoosier  ]iar- 
lance  which  he  has  subdued  to  rhyme  has  not  the 
con'^ecration  which  time  has  given  the  Scottish  dialect 
in  Pamsay  and  Burns,  but  it  says  things  as  tenderly 
and  as  intimately,  and  on  the  lips  of  this  master  it  is 
music.  If  he  is  above  all  others  the  American  poet 
hi.s  primacy  is  significant  of  a  more  entire  liberation  to 
our  native  genius  than  we  have  yet  realised:  at  the 
least  and  lowest,  here  is  a  poet  who  coidd  have  come 
in  no  other  time  or  place  than  ours;  and  quite  so  much 
could  not  have  been  said  of  anv  American  poet  before. 
One  feels  this  not  only  in  his  Hoosier  verse,  but  in  his 
poems  in  literary  English;  he  is  still  essentially  the 
poet  of  our  common  life;  and  perhaps  hereafter  the 
soul  of  that  life  may  le  diA-ined  best,  in  its  sweetness 
and  sincerity  and  purity,  in  the  verse  wliich  is  of  such 
friendly   familiarity  that   some  may  not   ye'c   prize   it.     , 

He  finds  in   Mr.    Madison    Cawein    the  leloseisit 

affinity  With  the  new  Engilish  poets  in  their  aiitiistiy, 

and  speaks  with  warm  hopefulness  of  Mr.  JJoyd 

Mifflin's  verse.       He  mentions  Mrs.  Stetson's  civic 

satire   of    "  fanatiios,    philanthropists,    and    other 

Dangerous  Persons."      Mr.  Hamlin  Garland  makes 

notable  oontribution  to  "  Americanistic  ipoetiw." 

A  Negro  Poat. 
More  than  literary  interest  belongs  to  the  fol- 
lowing appraisement:  — 
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Hut  I  could  not  Jeave  out  the  name  of  I'iuil  Ihnibar, 
the  voiini;  negro  poet,  who  hag=  won  popularity  as  well 
as  recognition.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  love  of  poetry  in  a 
time  and  country  apparently  so  prosiic  as  ours  that  he 
has  ipiickly  made  hnnself  widely  known,  and  has  found 
not  only  favour  but  affection.  It  is  not  as  a  iihenome- 
11011  that  lie  has  done  this,  not  merely  a.s  the  first  neRro 
Avho  lias  been  able  to  deal  objectively  with  negroism; 
it  is  as  soniethiiiir  far  more  positi\e — it  is  as  an  ab- 
solute   poet . 

Th«  Camadiain  M'U&e. 

Thii.s  gracelully  Mr.  Howells  alludes  to  the  young 
Osnadian  poets  Wihio  form,  as  a  grouo),  a  whole 
more  dramatically  imipreissive  tlkan  any  like  group 
in  the  Unite-d  State's,  and  aimong  wih'om  "  ithe 
sweeJrest  and  the  clearest  voice "  was  ArcfhibaM 
Lamp  man:  — 

The  first  tiling  to  be  said  of  all  the  Canadians  is  that 
the\  are  all  naturalists.  .  .  .  They  are  pictoral. 
ratiier  than  dramatic;  the  characteristic  which  they 
have  mo.st  in  common  is  that  love  of  nature  in  which 
each  of  them  appears  a  sort  of  selitary.  Their  delic.Ue 
art  is  curiously  nnsocialised;  the  pulse  of  the  time 
which  lieats  so"  strongly  in  the  new  Enghsh  poetry  is 
scarcely  felt  in  their  rapture  with  their  native  sicies 
and  woods  and  lakes. 


Emilio  Aguinaldo : 

Philippixe  Patriot,  Pbe3ident,  and  Soldier. 

Mr.  Howard  W.  Bray  has  sent  me  from  Ho-ng 
Kong  the  folloiwitag  letter  atooiit  Aguinalldo,  the 
Philippine  patriot.  Tlie  letiber  was  written  after 
reading  the  exti-aicits  which  I  published  from  the 
Cliaracter  Sketdh  of  Aguinaldo  that  appeared  in  the 
'•American  Revietw  of  Reviews":  — 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Hls- 
pano-Ameirioan  war,  I  was  the  only  Bngllsiliman, 
or,  it  may  be  sai/d,  foTeiiigneir,  who  could  claim 
friemdsihip  or  evein  acquaintance  with  Aguinaldo. 
I  emjioyeid  the  'hoispitality  of  ihiis  father's  (hionse  in 
Ca\ite  Viejo  as  far  back  as  the  year  1883,  w'hein 
the  siuibjeict  of  this  siketch,  quoted  by  you  from 
the  Am^srican  "  Revie'W  of  Reviews,"  wais  a,  boy 
of  t'hiriteen.  I  am  cerltainly  the  only  foreigner 
who  liais  einjoyed  th'e  eonftdence  of  tbe  Filiipanio 
leaders  both  before  and  during  the  rebellion  aigaimat 
iSpaiin,  and,  atoove  ail.  I  was  the  m^eidium  throuigih 
which  Aguinaldo  was  brought  into  relatiions  with 
the  American  Government  in  Siingapiore  lost 
April.  I  was  reisiding  temipoiriarily  in  Siingiapore, 
owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the  Philiippiaeis,  es- 
pecially in  the  provintee  where  my  estate  is  situiated, 
Wheni  General  Aguinaldo  came  down  from  Hong 
Kong  to  consult  with  me  omi  the  siibuation.  Thie 
American  Consul-Genera  1  there,  Mr.  Speincer 
Pratt,  at  once  requested  mie  'to  arrange  an  'inter- 
view, which  I  did,  at  the  same  lime  lactlng  as  'Lntea-- 
pre^ter  when  the  conditions  of  Aguinaldio'is  oo-opera- 
tion  with  Admiral  Delwey  were  seltltleid.  whiich 
Pre'^ident  M-Kinley  has  sinice  repudiated,  under  the 


piretext  that  the  Consul-Geineral  was  not  authorised 
to  act  on  behalf  of  Che  Governmeint — ^one  of  the 
most  sihiameless  subterfuges  of  the  many  which 
the  American  Government  has  been  guilty  of  since 
the  Change  of  policy  brought  about  by  the  Jingoes 
to  oovet  the  flesh-ipots  of  the  Phiiiippineis — ^or,  as 
M'Kinley,  in  his  Bositon  speech,  described  them, 
"  Che  geims  of  the  Orient " — was  adoipted. 

Altihougih  making  no  pretence  of  being  a  poiilbi- 
ciian  or  biographer,  I  am  better  informed  on  ques- 
tions connected  wiUh  Aguiinaldo  than  any  other  per- 
son; and  althO'Uigh  I  have  been  involuntarily 
dragged  into  the  labyrinth  of  heated  controversy, 
I  feel  it  imy  duty  to  dispel  and  refute  the  mis- 
dhieryous  ain;d  utterly  false  'Sborieis  so  asisiiduonsly 
oirculateid  to  the  detriment  of  my  illu'sitrious  friend. 

His  Family  Connections. 

Emilio  Aguinaldo  was  born  om  March  22,  1870, 
in  the  town  of  Cavite  Viejo,    not    only    of    pure 
Filiipino,  but  also  of  pure  Cavite  blood — 'blood  that 
has  al'ways  distinguisihed  itseilf  for  valour  and  in- 
'deipendence  of  charaoter.      Although  the  'province 
of  Cavite  has  furnished  the  Spanish  Colonial  naAT 
wiiCh  most  of  its  best  men,  Che  Cavi-tenos  have  in- 
variably taken  the  most  prominent  lead  in  all  at- 
tempts to  shake  off  the  hated  Spanish  yoke.    They 
are  am'onigst  the  besit  agricuiturisits  in  the  island 
'Qf  Liuzon,  in  spite  of  being  toandicapfped  by  having 
aill  the'ir  best  lands  in  the  passeissiOiU  of  the  late 
all-powerful  monastic  orders;  yet  'notwithstanding 
this  they  have  ihitherto  s'uoceed'ed,  by  their  ind'ustry 
and  self-reliance,  in  keeping  O'Ut  any  other  Spanish 
exjploiteris  of  their  soil.       He  is  neithe'r  the  "  off- 
sprinig  of  a  Spanisih  general "  nor    a    "  dissolute 
Jesuit,"  but  born    in   lawful    wedLock  of    an   old 
patriarchal    family    who    'have    resided  there  for 
gen'erabioims.       His    parents  were    in  comfortable  • 
oirouim'Stanoeis,  and  owned  considerable  landed  pro- 
perty.      His  father  was  i:m)prisoned  for  supposed 
ooimpli'oati'on  in  the  reibelliion  of  1872,  but  was  after- 
wards   liberate'd    because  ■pn'oved   to   be    innocent. 
He  was  the  yo'ungeet  of  three  children,  and  was 
eduioalted  first  at  the  school  in  his   nativ^e  town, 
afterwards  at  the  College  of  San  Juan  de  Letran. 
in  Manila,  under  charge  of  the  Dominican  Friars. 
There  are  no  Jeisuit  priests  in  Cavite,  consequently 
he  could  never  have  been  a  "  house-boy  "  with  one. 
and  his  father  was  sufficiently  well  off  to  educate 
his  son  hd'mself  without  such  extraneous  aid  as 
your  report  suggests.       He  neither  s/tudied  medi- 
cine nor  theology-,  but  left  the  college  of  San  Juan  in 
the  fourth  year  of  his  stiildies  owing  to  the  death  of 
his  father,   in  order  to  assist  his  mother  in  the 
management  of  the  family  property. 

Monastic  Tyranny  and  What  Caime  of  It. 
Hi.s  father  was  siupiposeid  to  have  been  poisoned 
througlh  some  monkisih  initrigue.       Aguinaldo  him- 
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self  soom  beoame  an  object  of  prieistly  hatred,  be- 
cauise  it  was  asserted  iie  was  an  ailieiged  Freeimasoin; 
amd  antyome  who  ims  lived  in  the  Philippines  l^nowis 
full  well  what  demon iacal  tenacity  the  imoniks  perse- 
cuted any  umfortimate  subject  suisipeoted  of  maisonic 
teinidienoieis.  In  oomrse  of  timie  he  ibeioame  "  gober- 
niadiorci'llo,"  or  imayoT  of  Caviite  Viejo,  and  was 
acting  as  such  when  the  late  revolution  broke  out 
im  Aiuigust,  1896.  He  had  nothing  wlhatever  to 
do  with  this;  but  one  day,  when  visiting  the  G-over- 
n.or  of  Oavite  province,  wiith  wQiom  Ihe  was  on 
very  cordial  terms,  toe  founid  ou/t  that  the  friar 
in  charge  of  his  panish  was  planning  his  arrest  as  a 
suspect.  (It  'must  be  understo'od  by  strangers  to 
the  Philippines  that  these  all-powerful  friars  had 
virtually  the  liberty  of  every  Fiilipino  in  their 
hands.)  Well  knowing  'w'hat  this  meant,  he  re- 
turned to  Oavite  Viejo,  anld  whilst  in  ithe  tribunal, 
or  village  oourt-ihouse,  disouasi'ng  the  situation 
wittJh  thie  now  Coloneil  Tirona  amid  other  head  men, 
three  soldiers  of  the  Civil  Guard  were  observeid 
walking  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  building. 
On  ibeing  interrogated  "Witti  reference  to  their  pres- 
ence, they  stateid  ithiey  were  iwaiting  there  'by  order 
of  the  sergeanlt.  Quick  as  lig'htaing  the  hint 
was  taken  and  a  eoiunicil  of  wiar  (hastily  iheTd,  when 
it  was  deicided  to  get  the  town  to  mse.  The 
tliree  native  soldiers  of  the  Civil  ^Guaoid,  after  a 
lirtitle  pressure  had  ibeen  toought  to  bear  upon 
them,  joinied  and  d'elivered  over  their  arms  and 
amm'unitiion,  and  a  sitart  was  made  for  the  Oivil 
G-uaird  station,  where  the  sergeant  in  charge  was 
suirprised,  and  he  and  itlhe  rest  of  h:is  men  were 
eipeeidily  disarmed.  EJmissiairies  were  isent  to  the 
outlying  townships  in  the  province,  and  a  general 
r'ising  took  place.  The  priest  of  Cavite  Viejo,  an 
unshod  Austin  friar,  getting  timely  advice,  made 
good  ihi:S  escape  to  the  Noveleta  road,  where  he 
toofe  a  boat  and  sailed  for  Cavite  town.  Aguin- 
aldo  then,  at  the  ibeaid  of  a  mumerous  body  of  men 
armiad  witli  ten  rifles  only,  the  rest  "  bolos  "  (native 
knives)  and  -apears,  made  for  Imu's,  the  'head- 
quarters of  the  Civil  Ouard  oit  the  province,  where 
the  Reooleto  friars  have  a  fine  fortified  estate  house. 
Here  the  Civil  Guard  had  entrenched  themselves, 
and  the  first  resistance  was  met  with;  but  Aguin- 
alldo,  with  nothing  but  a  revolver  and  a  whip  in 
hand,  scailed  the  walls  at  the  head  of  his  troops  and 
captured  the  whole  place  amidst  a  storm  oif  bullets. 

Pluck  and  Popularity. 

He  now  had  tweinty-seven  rifles,  and  his  daring 
exploit  had  spread  far  and  wide;  there  is  nothing 
inspires  a  Malay  so  much  as  pluck,  and  support 
came  pcuring  in  from  lall  directions.  Hiis  subse- 
quent wonderful  progress  is  now  a  -matter  of  hiisitory. 

This  was  the  commencement  of  ihis  military 
career,  and  the  foundation  of  his  extraordinary 
popularity  and  influence. 


He  is  not  precocious,  'but  very  modest,  neither 
is  he  ambitious  for  power;  his  one  desire  is  to 
liberate  his  fatherland  from  an  intolerable  foreign 
yoke,  and  then  retire  to  live  in  peace.  Fate  has, 
however,  decreed  another  career  for  him,  and  the 
unanimous  will  of  a  grateful  people  has  com- 
pelled him  to  assume  the  reins  of  civil  as  well  as 
military  power. 

He  is  intelligent,  far-sighted,  chivalrous,  brave, 
self-controlled  and  honest,  but  never  vindictive  or 
cruel.  His  greatest  enemy  can  never  fairly  make 
sudh  an  accusation  against  him.  His  humane 
conduct  of  the  war  alone  will  always  remain  the 
brightest  page  in  the  history  of  his  regime,  and 
an  examiple  that  might  'well  be  followed  by  some 
of  the  nations  boasting  of  their  civilisation.  Even 
Admiral  Dewey,  in  his  oflicial  reports,  has  borne 
witness  to  the  flact  that  Aguinaldo  has  invariably 
ooffiducted  the  war  humanely.  There  are  other 
things  not  known  to  the  outsiide  world  which 
elta;mp  him  as  'a  hum'ane  man  and  a  great  man. 
Not  long  ago  four  Spanish  prisoners,  to  whom  he 
had  given  exceptional  liberty  and  relmuneration  for 
■services  performed,  tried  to  poison  him  by  putting 
arsenic  into  his  food.  Although  caught  in  the 
act,  they  were  ipardoned  by  Agulinald'o,  w*ho  further- 
more .protected  them  if  ram  the  wrath  of  the  popu- 
lace. He  also  pardoned  the  Austin  friars  who  had 
instigated  the  act.  A  swind:ler  and  vagabond 
named  Artaclho,  the  reneigade  Filipino  who.  im- 
stigated  by  the  friars  and  Spaniards,  miade  a  miser- 
able attempt  to  discredit  Aguinaldo  beifore  the 
world,  and  condemned  by  court-martial  to  be  shot 
as  a  traitoi",  is  still  alive,  because  Aguinaldo,  in  his 
large-heartedness,  will  not  sign  his  dea,th  warrant; 
yet  a  greater  knave  never  walked  this  earth. 

He  is  courteous,  although  very  reserved  with 
strangers,  polished  and  dignified,  generous  and  self- 
sacrificing,  and,  as  you  truly  say,  not  only  one  of 
the  greatest,  hoit  the  greate'st  Malay  on  the  page 
of  history. 

A  Born  Leader  of  Men. 

He  is  a  born  leader  of  men,  like  Washington, 
Napoleon,  El  Cid,  Saladin,  Caesar,  Mahomet,  Saky- 
muna,  and  the  founder  of  Ohristendom^ — ^one  of 
those  wtho  have  always  risen  from  the  people  at 
the  critical  stage  of  their  respective  country's 
history.  He  has  accomplished  what  few  have 
accomplished,  anid  will  go  down  to  history  as  one 
of  the  world's  heroes — every  inch  a  man. 

The  venerable  X^.g.  Senator  Hoar  has  compared 
him  to  Simon  Bolivar:  but  I  doubt  if  even  Bolivar 
had  such  a  magic  influence  on  his  fellow-men  as 
Emilio  Aguinaldo,  whose  very  name  seems  to  act 
as  a  magnet  on  aiU  classes  of  his  countrymen.  I 
had  'Occasion  to  experience  this  in  July  and  August 
last,  when  paying  a  visit  to  Mindanao  and  'the 
other  southern  Philippine  Islands,  where  I  was  sui- 
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prised  to  find  the  charm  of  his  name  eiectritted 
people  who  had  never  seea  him,  'nor  would  they 
have  the  slightest  chance  of  -doing  so.  On  d-is- 
oovering  that  I  had  the  honour  to  be  a  friend  of 
his,  I  was  overwhelmed  with  entreaties  to  carry 
•  tflifeir  offers  of  su'bmlssion  to  him,  and  promises  to 
blindly  follow^  him  whenever  and  •whereiver  he 
might  order.  In  fadt,  I  eouM  then  and  there  have 
raised  a  regiment  in  a  few  hours,  simply  on  a  pro- 
mise to  take  them  to  Aguinaldo!  I  ha-ve  known 
the  Philippines  intimately  for  seventeen  yeaxs^- 
protoaJbly  better  arad  more  thoroughly  than  most 
peopQe— and  I  must  confess  I  was  su-rpirised  at  thils 
unstint€id  and  ainselflsih  devotiom,  which  I  submit 
lis  indeeld  a  charming  trait  in  the  character  of  these 
miuch  malignied  people. 

Aguinaldo  was  neiver  in  Europe.      His  on/ly  ex- 
perience -of  the  outside  world  was  a  four  mo^ntlhs' 
eojoairn  in  Hong  Kong,    Saigon,    and  iSingapore. 
The  imonstroius   reports  about  his  beiing  a  isailor 
in  the  Chinese  navy,  and  other  senisation  mongery 
puiblisheid    in    some  of    the    American    "yellow" 
journals,  coiudd  only  exist  in  the  disordered  brains 
of    these    "highly    civilised"    writers    of    fiction; 
likewise  the   remairkable  story  published    by   the 
"  Graphic  "  of    the  "  head  reward,"   whidh    must 
amuse   even     GrOvernior-GenieraJl    A'ugustin!        The 
only  true  statement  of  the  latter  journal  is,  that 
"  Emiilio  Aguinaldo,    President  -of  the   Philippine 
Republic,  is  evidently  a  man  of  Avhioim  the  world 
will  yelt  hear  a  great  deal."      It  would  be  well  for 
the  world  if  there  were  more  Aguinaldos. 


Mr.  Courtney  on  the  Secret  of  Parnell. 

Mr.  Leonard  Courtney  writes  in  the  "  Nineteenth 
Century  "  on  Parnell  and  Ireland.  He  is  not  satis- 
fied with  Mr.  O'Driem's  biography.  He  notes  the 
biographer's  servile  admiration.  He  asks  what  is 
the  secret  of  Parnell's  extraordinary  ascendency:  — 

Lniversal  negatives  are  hazardous,  but  most  rarely 
if  ever,  did  Parnell  say  nnythino;  or  do  anvtliing-  to  toucli 
the  hearts  of  a  people.  In  one  wav,  and  in  one  way 
only,  did  Parnell  make  and  keep  his  command.  The 
tact  cannot  be  lool-ed  upon  as  one  of  comfort,  but  jt  is 
idle  to  lilink  it.  Parnell  won  power  because  lie  showed 
he  could  light,  and  fight  with  success,  against  Parlia- 
nicntary  predominance,  and  he  was  ready  to  carry  that 
battle  to  any  extremity.  We  need  not  accent  that 
■  mdestiaictible  passion  of  hate "  which  imiy  have 
been  often  legi-fittnd  as  a  rhetorical  exaggeration"  bv  the 
brilliant  author  of  the  phrase,  but  we  must  confess  to 
a  potentiality  of  separateness  in  feeling  sufhcientiv  dis- 
conrrging.  The  basis  of  his  authority  must,  hovvever, 
be  confessed  to  have  been  very  narrow;  a  ra.sh  critic 
might  be  tempted  to  say  he  had  no  qualifications  for  the 
task  he  undertook.  The  problems  ot  Irish  govern- 
ment are  neither  few  nor  simple,  and  he  had  studied 
none  of  them. 

He   grew   up    profound-ly    ignorant   of  Irish    his- 
tory :  — 

It  was  with  a  mind  so  furnished  and  so  unfurni.shed 
that  Parnell  entered  on  the  work  of  life.      We  cannot 


W    ^     ^  /  '"u^^^  '^'^'>?^  ^^  ^^^at  followed  we  find 
wJ'  f  t  coherent  pohcy  other  than   that  of  the 

destruction  of  the  Parliamentary  rule  of  Ireland. 

The  only  soluition  of  the  enigma  whioh  Mr.  Court- 
ney offers  is  this:  — 

The  fact  seems  clear  that  on  all  the  chief  questions 
of  Insh  government,  I'arneHs  mind  remained  an  un- 
rovealed  mystery,  perhaps  because  there  :vas  nothing 
to  reveal  Strong  in  its  energies,  but  untaught  and  un- 
;!L?'.i!  .'  ""•  ^'^,^  powerful  to  pull  down  the  organisa- 
tion that  existed:  It  gave  little  indication  of  a  creative 
power  which  could  establish  a  new  order. 

The  writer  refleots  hopef ulUy  tha/t  "  as  am  ajctivie 
force  "  Parnell's  "  policy  may  be  said  to  have  dis- 
appeared, "and  he  anticipates  an  increasing  cohesion 

between  'the  peoples:  — 

'I'he  Treaty  of  Union  was  bitterly  opposed  by  the 
peers  and  landowners  of  Ireland,  who  saw  in  it  a  danger 
to  their  position;  but  the  experience  of  an  unreformed 
laihament  Mas  sufhc.ient  to  liring  these  privileged 
rlassos  111  line  with  their  brothers  in  Great  Britain 
I  he  Parliament  ot  £10  householders— the  Parlia- 
ment oi  the  middle  classes-established  a  similar 
teehrg  between  the  middle  classes  of  Great  Britain  and 
ot  Ireland.  In  the  development  of  the  history  of  a 
democratised  House  of  Commons  may  we  not  hope  for 
a  like  assimilation  of  the  industrial  masses  of  the  two 
islands: 

Meantime  he  asks  for  a  frank  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  Ireland  is  Catholic,  and  declares  that 
the  Catholic  Unliveraity  for  which  Mr.  Morley 
and  Mr.  Balfour  bath  contend  must  be  granted. 


Russian  Girls. 


Girls   who  want  to  be  thankful  for  "  the   free- 
dom large  and  fair  "  which  now  is  -theirs  would  do 
well  to  read  Miss  E.  M.  Symonds'  account  in  the 
•■  Girl's  Realm  "  of  school-girl  life  a  hundred  years 
ago.       Dr.  Garnett  appears  in  the  lighter  vein  of 
a   eulogist   of   cats,   modestly  averring  hils  desire 
merely  to  supply  letterpress  to  Louis  Wain's  por- 
traits    of     feline     beauties.       Russian     girls     are 
sketched  by  Darley  Dale.       The  writer  says  they 
are  charming  in  childhood;    they  mix  with  their 
parents  and  elders  much  more  than  is  allowed  in 
England;   and  wliile  thus  becoming  excellent  con- 
versationalists, by  fifteen  or  sixteen  have  few  il- 
lusions left.      until  man-iage  they  are  kept  under 
sharp  surveillance,  and  perhaps  in  comsequence  are 
inclined   to   evasiveness.       To   escape   the   tender 
mercies  of  a  chaperon,  girl  students  go  through 
the  form  of  marriage  with  some  man,  but  without 
otherwise  entering  married  life.      They  are  excel- 
lent linguists,  read  widely,  are  praotical  and  dotmes- 
tic,  have  little  sense  of  humour.      Their  faces  are 
remarkable  for  pallor  and  heaviness,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  sweet  melancholy.       Cigarette  smok- 
ing is  a  universal  custom  among  Russian  ladies, 
though  not  quite  so  prevalent  among  girls.     They 
skate   well,    dan^ce    beautifully,    and'   are  fonid   of 
amu'semente. 
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The  Dependent  Half' World. 

"  Tllii&  CiO'lonfkB  cl  ths  Wiorld,  and  How  They 
ars  Governcid,"  ds  'tbe  <tMe  of  a  retniiarbably  full 
paipiga-  in  the  May  "  FoTum,"  by  Mr.  Oseair  P.  Aiiisftiin. 
Ohi€if  oif  tihe  United  State;;  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
How  itiig'htly  piackieid  w'iit.h  fa«t  t'he  esisay  is.  may 
be  seen  fTicim  tihiese  ■apeniing  iparagraipihs : — ■ 

One-third  oi'  the  earth's  population  li\-ps  under  forms 
of  government  supplied  by  another  third  whose  seat  of 
udministraltion  is  outside  of,  and  in  many  eases  far 
distant  from,  the  territory  thus  governed.  The  total 
pomdatiou  of  the  colonies,  protectorates,  and  depen- 
dencies of  the  world  is,  in  round  numliers.  53],000,0IX): 
while  that  of  the  governing  countries  is  about 
851,000,OW. 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  52,000,000  square  mdes  of  land 
area  of  Lire  globe  is  included  in  the  temtory  des  gnated 
by  geoffraphers  ajid  statisticians  under  the  vaiious  terms 
of  '•V-olonies,"  "pi'otectorates,"  "dependencies,"  "sphert-s 
of  interest,"  "spheres  of  influence,''  and  ••suzerainties." 
Three  per  cent.of  thearea  of  Europe  and  South  America. 
•27  per  cent,  of  that  of  Asia,  43  per  cent,  of  that  of 
North  America,  80  per  cent,  of  that  of  Africa,  and  90 
per  cent,  of  that  of  Oceania  are  included  under  gome 
one  of  these  terms;  while,  of  the  popidatic-n,  about  I 
per  cent,  of  that  of  Eiu-ope  and  South  America,  10  per 
cent,  of  that  of  North  America,  35  per  cent,  of  that  of 
Asia.  ''O  per  cent,  of  that  of  Africa,  and  90  per  cent,  of 
that  of  Oceania  may  be  so  included.  Of  the  areas  and 
peoples  thus  governed,  more  than  three-fourths  are  lo- 
cated within  what  is  known  as  the  Torrid  Zone;  and  all 
of  tlie  governing  countries  lie  within  the  North  Tem- 
perate Zone.  No  considerable  population  of  the  Torrid 
Zone  except  on  the  continent  of  Amei-ica  maintains  an 
independent  form  of  government.  Fourteen  Govern- 
ments of  the  North  Temperate  Zoue  exercise  control^  of 
this  character  over  the  people  located  in  the  r27  colonies, 
protectorates,  dependencies,  and  spheres  of  iidinence 
and  interest,  many  of  which  ai-e  not  only  non-eontrstuous 
to  their  territory,  but  located  far  distant--sometimes, 
nideed.   at   tlie   very  antipo..le>. 

The  Four  Ohie'f  Colonial  Paweirs. 

In  tMs,  a,s  in  most  Ameirican  discuissions  of 
oolonial  ques.tions,  E-niglishmein  may  feel  flatitere'd 
by  tlhe  lemimeinice  laccorded  to  Greiat  Britain,  alike 
in  extenit  anid  quaility  of  sway.  The  writei"  pro- 
ceieidis :  — 

Of  t!;e  1-1  nations  controlliiifi  the  127  colonies,  pro- 
tectorates and  dependencies  of  the  world.  Great  Britain 
leads  both  in  regaad  to  number  and  area  as  well  as 
population:  the  total  nuoiher  of  her  possessions  of  this 
character  being  .5^2,  their  aiea  11,187,000  square  miles, 
.uid  their  population  350,781,000.  Fi-ance  comes  nest 
with  23.  having  an  area  of  3,304,000  square  miles 
and  a  total  population  of  50,372,000.  Germany's  colon'es 
and  sphpi'ps  of  inlluence  number  but  8,  with  an  area 
of  1. '''•25. GOO  snuare  nules,  and  a  population  exceeding 
ll,O0f;,O(.0.  Tlie  colonies  of  the  Netherlands,  though 
numbering  but  7,  with  an  area  of  630,0'X)  square  miles, 
have  a  jiopnlation  of  31,717,000,  being  the  most  densdy 
poimlated  ol  any  of  the  colonies  of  the  world. 

Doeis  Trade  Foildw  the  Flag? 
On  the  queigition  reee'nitlly  ideiba'ted  'befcweiein  Lord 
Famrer  amid  Mir.  'Chiamibeinlai^n^ — ^does  trad'e  follow  the 
flaig? — ^tlhis    fln'ding    by    an    American    expert    m.ay 
comimainid  aitlbemitioin':  — 

As  to  the  commercial  advantages,  if  any,  accruing  to 
the  colonising  country,  it  may  be  desirable  to  cpntinu'^ 
the  study  of  the  nuestion  from  the  aa.rae  standpoint, 
that    of   the    United    Kingdom,    measured    by    her    own 


trade  lelitions  with  her  colonies  and  th.e  world  gener- 
ally. The  non-Lrvtish  world  buys  15  per  cent,  of  its 
total  foreign  merchandise  from  the  L^nited  Kingdom; 
'vhile  the  British  colonial  Avorld  buys  more  than  42  per 
':ont.  of  its  foreign  merchandise  from  the  mother- 
country.  The  total  imports  of  the  British  colonies 
amount  to  i;215,000,ODO  annually.  Grealt  Brit.ain,  by  ■ 
supphing  42  per  cent,  of  this  instead  of  15  per  cent. 
Ivdiich  she  averages  in  the  commerce  of  other-  coun- 
tricsi,  makes  an  additional  mai'ket  for  £58,000,000  an- 
nually of  her  products.  Her  total  exports  to  fore  gu 
countiies  (omitting  the  cclonies)  are  £'206,000,000,  or 
15  per  cent,  of  their  total  imports,  and  if  to  this  were 
added  a  like  percentage  of  the  imports  of  the  colonies, 
her  total  salts  would  be  £2,38,000,000,  instead  of  the 
grand  total  of  £2n6,0(X».000  which  she  enjoyed  in  1896, 
the  year  to  which  these  hgures  relate.  It  is  thus  ap- 
parent tliat  her  sales  are  enlarged  through  her  colonial 
system  to  the  extent  of  about  £58,000,000;  thus  increas 
ing  !)y  25  per  cent,  her  total  exports,  and  creating  by 
her  colonial  system  a  market  for  nearly  300,000,000  dols. 
■\\'orth    of    her    products    and    manufactures. 

Mr.  Austin  diraws  a  hopeful  inference  fa-'om  the 
facts  whiiidh  .he  maisisies  about  tihe  world's  coloaieis, 
in  regaird  t'o  ttoe  "  Closeir  reliaitions  "  into  -wlhidh  his 
country  lias  enlt'ereid  wiitih  Hawaii,  Oulba,  *he  Ptoilip- 
pineis,  and  the  other  islands  lately  -'Uindeir  Sp'ain. 
The  peoip'les  thelmselves  will  bemeiflt  by  stable  and 
juis't  goveirnimenlt,  wihile-  the  United  States  may  hope 
for  eiaiarged  markets. 


Canadian  Co-operative  Dairying : 
A  Tbtumi'h  of   Co-operation — and  Honesty. 

It  is  quite  a  romance  of  modern  agriculture  which 
Mr.  J.  W.  Whealton,  editor  of  •'  Farming,"  unfolds 
in  the  "  Oama)dian  Magazine  "  for  May  in  his  paper 
on  t.he  d'airy  industry  of  Canada.  The  first  oo- 
cpeirative  creamery  was  not  started  till  ten  or 
'twelve  years  later.  But  the  tale  is  best  told  by 
Mr.  Wheaton's  taWe  of  figure's:  — 

ProoreS'  of  C'.iN.\DiAx  Dairying. 
Nutilier  of  Cheese  Factories. 


1864 
1871 
18H 
1891 
1898 


Vahie  of  the  OotiJiit, 

dols 

1  1871 1,()02,000 

3.53  1881 .5,400,OtX) 

709  1891 9,78«,000 

1,565  1897 16,300,905 

2,759 


Value  of  the  Output. 

1891 !q'^,000 

1897 2,lin..")95 

1S08 3,500.(100 


Number  c f  Cre  iniei-ies. 

187  i None 

1881       4(; 

1891 17n 

1898 762 

A  Comparison  of  Cheeee  Exports. 

United  States.  Caiuca. 

lbs.  lbs. 

1870 57,^296,3-27 5,8^27,782 

1880 1-27,553,907 40,368,678 

1890 9.5,376,053 94,-260,187 

1895  ..      ..     60,448,421 146,004,6,50 

1S9S 46,000,000 150.000.000 

Uncle  Sam  a  Trifle  too  Smart. 
The  contrast  betwe'en  the  iimcrease  of  Canadian 
and  decrease  of  United  States  exports  Is  ve,ry  strik- 
ing; but  not  so  striking  as  the  explanation.       Mr. 
'Wheaton  says:  — 
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The  .-upcrioi ity  1,]  lUr  laws  eiiaili.,!  in  ('aiia.l:>  for 
the  protection  of  the  (hiiiTiiicii  over  those  in  existence 
in  the  Lnited  iStates.  perhaps,  inon-  lliau  aiivtiuii-  cse 
has  lieen  the  ehaef  cause  of  the  supremacy  of  the  one 
and  the  displacement  of  the  otlier  in  the  mari;tls  of 
(rreat  Uritain.  Just  wl'en  the  export  cheese  trade  of 
the  United  States  was  beginnin<>;  to  assume  hu-j,'e  oropor- 
tions  the  making  of  '•  skims  "  or  pai-tlv  "  skims  "  Ijetran 
to  lie  practised  largely  in  the  Eastern  States,  while 
m  the  M  est  •"  bogus  "  or  '•  filled  "  cheese  became  ihe 
product  of  a  great  many  factories.  These  ■"  spurious  '" 
;.'oo<ls  were  sent  to  (^reat  Britain,  and  in  many  cases 
sold  as  full  cream  cheese,  with  the  result  tliat  the 
L  nited  States  to-day,  instead  of  occupying  a  lirsL  place, 
occupies  a  second  or  third-rate  i)lace  in  the  exijort 
cheese  trade. 

Canadian  Re'oti tilde. 

Canadian  dairymen,  on  the  other  hand.  thoii';!i  copy- 
ing the  United  States  system  in  the  beginnimr.  were 
suHiciently  careful  of  their  future  reputation  as  to  copy 
only  that  part  of  it  that  was  helpful  and  to  di.scard 
everx  thine-  of  an  unsavoury  or  dishonest  nature.  As 
the  industry  progressed,  stringent  laws  were  enact wl 
through  the  elrorts  of  organised  dairying  to  prevent 
the  making  of  skim-milk  cheese  in  the  factories,  or 
s]_)inious  dairy  goods  of  an.\-  kind,  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.  So  effective  have  theige  laws  been  in  pro- 
moting honest  ajid  upright  dealing  that  it  is  our  proud 
bo;i.st  that  not  one  pound  of  oleomargarine  or  of  "911ed'' 
cheese  is  manufactured  or  sold  in  Canada  to-dav.  Thi.* 
is  no  small  honour  for  a  young  and  growing  country  to 
have  in  connection  with  one  of  its  important  branches 
of  trade.  In  fact,  and  we  .say  it  advisedly,  ihe  manu- 
facturers of  other  lines  of  Canadian  goods,  and  especi- 
ally of  food  product.s,  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to"  the 
dairymen  of  this  country  for  the  reputation  for  honest 
and  uprie-ht  dealing  which  they  have  established  in 
Creat  Britain.  This  reputation  has  served  to  make  it 
ea.sier  for  other  kinds  of  products  to  find  a  market  in 
(ireat  Brit;\in,  as  the  consumer  there  knowing  that 
Canadians  are  honest  in  one  line,  believes  they  will  be 
honest  in  others  also. 

Govern'ment  Aid. 
The  work  was  begun  by  private  eaterprise,  but 
has  bee'n  since  fo'sitered  by  the  Dominion  and  local 
governmetnts,  which  have  establisihe'd  dairy  schools, 
made  grants  to  dairy  asaoiciations,  and  aided  the 
di.stribiitibn  of  dairy  literature.  The  writer  re- 
ports:— 

The  work  of  the  dairy  associatiojis,  with  the  exception 
of  those  in  Ontario  and  Quebec,  is  coiiiined  to  annual 
conx'entions  and  meetings,  Avliere  practical  addresses 
on  the  various  branches  of  the  work  are  delivered  by 
comiietent  persons  and  afterwards  published  for  distri- 
bution among  the  members.  In  addition  to  thtse 
g-itherings  the  associations  in  Ontario  and  (,)u','bee  carry 
on  a  most  important  work  by  employing  iiractieal  men 
to  instruct  the  makers  in  the  cheese  factoric-s  and 
crcamenes.  About  twelve  instructors  are  employed 
annually  in  Ontario  for  this  work,  while  in  <^uebee  .  . 
np^\ards  of  foi-ty  instructors  are  annually  employed  in 
visiting  the  various  fnctoiies  in  that  iiroviiici-. 

ThiB  Essenitiai  and  Active  Principle. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Wheaton  says:  — 

We  would  like  to  impress  tipon  everyone  interested  in 
Canadian  dairying  that  its  essential  feature  and  active 
principle  is  co-operation.  The  farmer  who  supplies  the 
milk,  the  maker  who  makes  it  into  cheese  and  butter, 
and  the  manufacturer  or  company  which  owns  the 
building  or  plant,  are  parts  of  a  gigantic  co-operative 
fabiic  upon  which  the  very  existence  of  the  industry 
depends. 


*'  The  Battle  of  the  Tongues." 

This  is  the  heading  of  an  instructive  and  amus- 
ing paper.  wiHh  much  of  political  statistics,  whdch 
Lewis  Cainnae  cointribute.s  to  "  Pearson's  "  for  June. 
What  he  represents  by  differently-sized  military 
figures,  and  by  the  ladder-diagra'm,  we  may  groaip 
in  the  following  way:  — 

MiLLM  NS    Si'E.AK    Mi 


At  the  eud  of 


Eiigli!-h. 


Ceiitiirv  i-'iKii-i*.              KusD.  (Jerni.  Fr.  Span.  Itln. 

1.5th  less  tiian  four        3  10       10  8?,  9h 

Kitli  6  -  —  14  —  — 

17th  8.\  _  _  20  —  — 

IStii  21  31  .30  31  26  15 

19th  1H;  85  SO  .52  44  34 

20th  (140  233  210  87  74  77 


Abyssinian  Designs  on  the  Soudan. 

Colonel  C.  Ohaille  Lowg,  formerly  chief  of  staff 
to  Geneiial  Gordon,  describes  in  the  May  numbea- 
of  the  "  North  American  Review  "  the  ai*ms  and 
action  of  England  in  Egypt  and  the  Soudan.  He 
asserts  that  the  projett  of  British  dominion  from 
the  Caipe  to  Cairo  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the 
century — ^Nelson's  desitruiction  of  the  Frenich  fleet 
at  Aboukir  in  1798,  and  the  reca/piture  of  the  Oape 
in  1806,  together  revealing  this  "  manifest  pur- 
pose." With  Che  motive  thus  indicated  the  history 
of  the  century  is  reviewed. 

The  Chance  Offered   to  France. 

What  is  of  moment  in  the  article  is  the  disclosure 

of  the  Abyssinian  designs  on  the  Soudian  promoted 

by  the  writer.      He  says:  — 

Betuniing  from  l'"gypt  in  1883.  the  writer  submitted  a 
note,  dated  December  11,  1883,  to  the  French  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  ba.sed  upon  certain  representations 
made  to  him  by  a  eompett'iit  authority,  by  which  he 
]iro]insed  to  assume  the  command  (conjointly  ^^'ith  King 
.lohn)  of  an  Abyssinian  army  of  two  hundred  thousand 
Aby.ssinians,  Mlueh,  from  Adowli,  hn  would  direct 
against  Oa.llabat  ou  the  Blue  Nile  and  Khartoum, 
where,  after  crushing  the  !Mahdi,  he  would  declare 
King  .John  the  Sultan  of  the  Soudan  under  the  pro- 
tectorate of  France.  The  proposition  carried  with 
it  no  responsibility  nor  expense.  .  .  .  The  writer's 
note  must  have  been  throAvn  into  the  waste  basket  of 
the  ministry.  However  this  may  be,  a  translation  ap- 
peared in  an  English  iournal  forty-e'^ght  hours  there- 
after, followed  by  the  significant  announcement  that  an 
Knglish  mission  under  Admiral  TIewett  would  leave 
I.ondon  for  Adowa  that  night,  charged  witii  a  special 
mis-sion  to  King  .lohn.  It  seems  that  Admiral  Ilewett 
at  Adowa  tried  in  vain  to  induce  King  .John  to  inarch 
upon  Khartoum. 

King  John,  in  1SS9,  tried  to  do  the  thing  him- 
self, but  was  defeated  by  the  Mahdists  and  slain. 
The  writer  proceeds:  — 

Hud  the  French  Government  accepted  the  writer's 
proposilion  five  >ears  before,  there  is  scarcely  a  doubt 
th;it  the  Abyssinian  army  of  200.000  wairiors  coidd  have 
been  led  victoriousl.\-  to  Khartoum,  for  with  each  Abys- 
sinian chief  it  was  proposed  to  place  an  experienced 
European  commander.  King  .lohn,  during  the  year 
1SS4.  wcnild  have  been  crowned  SultaH  of  the  Soudan. 
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France,   Again   Invited. — 
But   Ctiiloinel   Long  was   not  to   be   diaumited :  — 

Tn  1894,  the  writer  again  submitted  the  possibility 
of  talcing  Khartoum,  this  time  to  M.  Casimir  Perier, 
^Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  who  received  him  in 
private  audience  on  January  17,  1894.  The  Minister 
li'stened  with  earnest  attention  to  the  proposition. 
^<hicll  was  to  do  with  King  Menelik  what  M.  Ferry 
liad  failed  to  do  with  King  John.  M.  Casimir  Pei-ier 
objected  that  both  England  and  Italy  had  secured  a 
footing  on  the  Abyssinian  coast  since  1883,  and  that 
any  expetlition  from  the  Red  Sea,  by  Avay  of  Obok, 
might  cause  complications  with   Italy. 

Chose  Marchiand,  and  not  Long. 

The  writer  was  asked  by  a  member  of  the  Colonial 
Group  if  he  would  accept  the  command  of  a  mission 
having  it.«  point  of  departure  from  the  ^lobangi,  .ind 
he  cleai-ly  and  explicitly  refused:  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  expressed  his  willingness  to  accept  the  com- 
nnnd  of  an  expedition  having  its  base  on  the  Red  Sea, 
w'th  Khartoum  as  an  objective  point,  supported  by  an 
Abyssinian  army.  Judge,  then,  of  the  writer's  surprise 
when,  several  months  prior  to  the  recent  affair  on  the 
Nile,  he  learned  of  Captain  Marchand's  defenceless  mis- 
sion to  Fashoda! 

The  writer,  despite  the  waiy  ith©  Flashoda  inci- 
dent spoiled  hiis  plans,  co-njoludeis  with  tbe  pro- 
nounceanent :  — 

Europe  is  the  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  Eg>'pt:  and 
it  needs  no  voice  of  Cassandra  to  predict  that  England 
v.ill  not  be  permitted  to  consummate  her  ambition  in 
Egypt,  even  though  that  ambition  is  a  century  old. 


Russia's  Next  Great  Enterprise  : 

Thr  Baltic  to  Black  Sea  Waterway. 

The  "  FoTtinightly  "  opens  with  a  paper  by  "  S." 
an  "Russia's  Great  Naval  Emteirprise :  the  Estaib- 
lishment  of  Initeircourse  betwee'n  the  Baltic  and  tfee 
Blaok  Sea."  It  is  another  reminder  of  the  coiilos- 
sal  inidustrial  iimderfcakings  to  which  Russia  is  de- 
voting her  energieis.  The  Siberian  railway,  con- 
structed at  a  total  ooist  of  400  millio'n  roubles,  is 
no  sooner  within  slight  oif  completion  than  this 
gigantic  waterway,  which  is  to  oosit  £20.000,000 
and  to  take  five  years  at  least  in  oonstimctiooi,  is 
de.siigned. 

Only  Forty  Miles  yet  to  be  Cut   out   of  One 
Thioiusiand! 

From  the  writer's  desicriptiO'n,  wbiich  is  isome- 
wtaat  desultory,  ist  ajppe'ars  that  thfere  is  already 
water  comirmunication  oiver  m.oist  of  the  proposed 
rouite.  The  waterway  begins  at  Dunamunde  in  the 
Gulf  of  Riga.  It  ascends  the  Duna,  or  Dwina, 
to  Polotsk;  it  follows  a  canal  which  coimnects  the 
Duna  and  the  Beresina;  it  pToceedis  down  tbe 
Beresina  to  its  conflue-nce  with  the  Dnieper,  and 
down  t)he  Dnieper  to  EkateirtLnoslav.  There  navi- 
gation is  at  presient  interrupted  iby  rapids  for  about 
forty  miles;  and  tbis  tract  offers  the  chief  emgineer- 
ing  diffl'cuity.  The  Dnieper  is  navigable  for  the 
rest  of  the  way.  The  new  waterway  is  to  be 
twenty-eight  feet  deep  throughout — ^o^ne  foot  deeper 


than  the  Suez  Canal.  The  deepening  of  the  Duma 
off  ens  no  serious  diffloulty;  nor  fcbe  driving  a  dteeper 
furrow  throug'h  the  marsb  lands  betwee.n  the 
Duna  and  the  Beresina.  The  latter  river  and  also 
the  Dnieper  in  parts  will  have  to  be  deepened. 
The  one  humdred  and  fifty  imiles  from  Kiev  to 
EkaterinoBlav  are  navigable  by  ships  of  lieavy 
draugbt;  ajnd  the  two  bundred  miles  froim 
Alexandrovsk  to  Kherson  admit  of  the  passage  of 
vessels  of  mo'derate  draught.  Tbe  new  canal  that 
will  hjave  to  be  cut  is  that  required  alonigside  the 
forty  miles  of  Dnieper  rapids  between  Ekaterino- 
slav  and  Alexamdrovsk.  The  whole  distance  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea  is  nine  bundreid  and 
ninety-four  miles,  or,  rougbly  speakitug,  a  bhiousarod 
miles.  It  will  pass  through  the  ports  of  Riga, 
Minsk,  Kiev,  Kremchug,  Ekaterinoslav,  Kherson. 

Value  for  Naval  Sitrategj'. 
On  the  strategic  imporbanee  of  the  new  waiterway, 
the  writer  observes  that  wbat  the  railway  isysibem  is 
to  the  army,  this  is  to  the  navy.  It  will  emalble 

Russi'a  to  concentrate  her  n'aval  strength  in  either 
the  Baltic  oir  Black  Seas,  as  occasion  may  require. 
He  asks :  — 

Can  we  reasonably  expect  that,  should  opportunity 
occur,  such  as  ^vould  be  furnished  by  a  general  Euro- 
pean war,  for  instance,  she  would  not  avail  herself  of 
it  to  extend  her  waterway  to  the  Mediterranean,  via 
the  IJlack  Sea  and  the  P.osphorus?  The  Bosphorus 
is,  in  more  than  one  sense,  a  continuation  of  what  will 
be  the  great  naval  waterway,  for  the  entrance  to  the 
foT-mer  will  be  just  opposite  to  the  exit  of  the  latter: 
and  it  is  a  geographical,  or  rather  hydrographical.  fact 
that  the  influx  of  fresh  water  into  the  Bosphorus  is 
due  to  currents  that  cross  the  Black  Sea  direct  from  the 
mouths  of  tbe  great  Russian  rivers.  There  is  no  know- 
ing when  Russia  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  promote 
a  European  conflict — for  while  the  Peace  doctrine  is 
preached  abroad  it  is  vigorously  suppressed  at  home — 
and,  under  such  circumstances,  the  inter-communica- 
tion between  her  northern  and  southern  naval  estabhsh- 
ments  will  enable  her  to  muster  all  her  available  battle- 
ships in  the  Black  Sea,  almost  before  the  Powers  realise 
her  object. 

It  would  be  going  beyond  facts  to  assert  that  this 
undertaking  will  make  Russia  a  great  naval  Power; 
but  it  will  at  least  strengthen  her  position,  and,  while 
she  will  be  a  constant  menace  to  Constantinople,  it  ivill 
render  her  practically  unassailable  in  her  own  waters. 

An  Oiutleit  for  Vast  Naitural  Wealth. 
Happily,  civDisation  not  merely  gets  a  lift  upon 
a  powder-cart:  it  often  follows  in  tow  of  a  battle- 
ship. Unlike  the  Siberian  railway,  tbe  waterway 
is  expected  to  bring  in  immediate  commercial  re- 
turns.     Tbe  writer  says:  — 

Of  the  great  cities  and  towns  situated  on  the  main 
v.aterway  the  most  important  is  Eev,  the  recognised 
(ontre  of  commerce  for  sonth-western  Russia.  Not 
only  is  the  produce  of  the  siurounding  country  brought 
thither  down  the  tributaries  of  the  Dnieper,  but  great 
impulse  has  been  given  to  manufactures. 

Kremchug,  which  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Pset  with  the  Dnieper,  has  progressed  evenly  with 
its  neighbours;  manufactures  are  making  great  progress, 
and  agricultural  implements,  which  used  to  be  imported 
at  Odessa,  are  manufactured  here,  the  iron  being  mined 
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in  the  iieiKlil'ourliood.  When  we  consider  the  enor- 
mous amount  oi  land  under  cultivation,  no  more  need 
be  said  of  the  prospects  of  this  new  industry. 

But  it  is  in  the  government  of  Ekaterinoslav  that  the 
niObt  extraordinary  progcress  is  l)eing  made.  At  the 
end  of  the  last  century  this  province  was  a  wilderness, 
peopled  only  by  a  few  nomadic  Tai-tar  tribes;  at  the 
inesent  tiine  it  is  the  best  populated  (government 
in  the  Empire. 

The  great  progress  made  in  the  districts  of  Little  Rus- 
sia is  not  to  be  wondered  at;  ^vith  such  undeveloped 
resources  it  is  a  matter  for  surprise  that  it  has  not  been 
more  rapid.  Take  the  government  of  Minsk,  for  in- 
stance. True,  it  is  marshy  and  unhealthy,  iuid  is 
considered  one  of  the  poorest  districts  in  south-western 
Eussia;  but  it  can  boast  a  list  of  industries  that  any 
English  county  mighr,  envy. 

What  might  not  be  expected  of  a  country  with  sv'<:h 
natural  resources  under  proper  administration,  and  with 
facilities  for  traxisjiort  cheaper  and  more  direct  than  ihe 
railway  ? 


Inventive  Korea. 

Who  would  have  expected  to  find  in  the  Hermit 

Kingd'om   the  birth-place  of   suc'h   remarkable  in- 

ventioias  as  those  of  movable  metal  type,  the  irom- 

clad  warsh-ip,  the  suspension  bridge,  the  bomb  and 

mortar,  and  a  pure  phonetic  alphabet?      Yet  Korea 

possesses  this  d'i.sti'action,  according  to  a  paper  in 

"  Harper's  "   for  June.       Homer  B.   Hulbert  tells 

the  story  of  "  Korean  Inventions."      He  says:  — 

Korea  can  boast  of  her  share  of  the  great  inveiitions 
of  the  world,  though,  singularly  enough,  neither  the 
world  at  large  nor  she  herself,  except  in  one  case,  has 
benerited  permanently  by  the  inventions.  After  tidmtc 
over  the  crisis  which  called  into  exercise  the  inventive 
genius,  she  has  uniformly  lapsed  into  her  former  con- 
dition, and  the  many  inventions  which  might  have  re- 
vnlutioni.sed  history  have  been  relegated  t-o  her  archives. 

The  First  Movialble  Metal  Type. 
The  writer  proceeds  to  show  how  "  Korea  was  the 
first  of  all  peoples  to  originate  movable  metal  type." 
This  was  the  sequel  of  a  religious  reformation. 
For  centuries  the  land  had  suffered  from  the  bur- 
den of  Baididhist  priests  and  monlis.  At  last  a 
General  Yi  Ta-jo,  sent  against  China  by  a  dotard 
king,  turneld  back  with  his  troops  resolved  to  over- 
throw the  dominant  sacerdotalism.  The  new 
dynasty  came  in  in  1492,  and  there  was  a  great 
impetus  to  the  study  of  letters:  — 

Schools  were  being  established,  books  were  being 
demanded,  and  students  were  calling  impatiently  for 
the  time-honoured  classic*.  Thus  it  was  that  in  the 
rdgn  of  King  Ta-jnng  a  fount  of  metal  type  was  cast, 
the  trst  the  world  had  ever  seen.  The  art  of  xylo- 
gr.aphy  had  existed  for  centuries,  and  clay  type  had 
also  been  used  in  Japan,  but  Korea  was  the  first  to  dis- 
cern the  need  of  the  more  permanent  and  durable  form 
of  metal  type;  and  so  well  did  she  carry  out.  her  plan 
that  the  type  then  cast  has  come  down  to  the  present 
day  prnciioallv  luiimpaircd.  Each  type  was  built 
on  the  principle  of  the  arch,  being  cylindrically 
concave  on  the  under  .side.  The  purpose  of  this  was  to 
secure  a  firmer  hold  upon  the  bed  of  beeswax  whicii  con- 
stituted the  "  form."  technically  so  called.  A  shallow 
tray  was  filled  Avith  ^i  ax.  and  the  tvpes,  after  being 
firnily  embedded  in  it,  were  "  planed  "  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  The  printer,  sitting  cross-legged  before  it, 
applied  liquid  ink  by  means  of  a  soft  brush,  after  which 
a   sheet  of  pap©r  was  lightly  laid  upon   the  form.       A 


piece  of  felt  was  brushed  softly  aci-oss  the  porous  pap^r 
with  the  right  hand,  and  the  left  removed  the  printed 
Ijage.  In  this  way  it  was  possible  to  strike  off  some 
J, 500  impressions  in  a  day. 

The  First  Ironclad. 
The  invention  of  the  ironclad  man-of-war  arose  in 
war  with  Japan  in  1592.  The  Japanese  were 
equipped  with  firearms,  a  weapon  previously  un- 
known in  Korea.  Their  160,000  veterans  were 
awaiting  a  fresh  army  of  100,000,  whose  arrival 
meant  despair  for  Korea:  — 

Tills  grim  necessify  resulted  in  the  inventiop  of  the 
kv.i-sun,  or  "  tortoise-boat,"  so  called  because  of  its 
resemblance  to  that  animal.  In  the  illustration  which 
his  been  preserved  to  us  in  the  biography  of  Admiral 
Yi,  we  see  that  the  boat  was  covered  with  a  cuned 
deck  of  iron  plates,  and  was  provided  with  a  ram. 
These  two  thi'.igs  formed  its  defensive  and  offensive 
equipment.  \\'ith  this  boat,  whose  speed  was  excep- 
tionally great,  Admiral  Yi  boldly  attacked  the  Japanese 
fleet  of  600  boats,  ramming  them  right  and  left,  .  Th-,- 
i"AY  remnants  of  the  shattered  Japanese  fleet  made 
their  way  to  Japan.  .  .  .  The  Salamis  of  Korea  had 
been  fought,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  world  the  vir- 
tues of  a  protected  ciuiser  were  demon.strated. 

The  First   Suspeiisioa-Bridge. 

Apart  from  the  rope-bridges  of  the  Andes,  the 

first  suspensioin-bridige   was    the   invention  of  the 

Koreans:  — 

Tlie  first  suspension-bridge  that  can  properly  be  dig- 
nified by  that  name  was  thro^\'n  across  the  Im-jin  River 
in  Korea  in  the  rear  1592.  Here  again  dire  necessity 
dictated  the  terms.  .  .  .  The  Japanese,  driven  from 
r  yeng-yong  bj'  the  combined  Chinese  and  Korean 
armies,  hastened  southwards  towards  Seoul.  When  the 
pursuers  arrived  at  the  Tm-jin  River,  the  Chinese  gen- 
eral refused  to  cross  and  continue  the  pursuit  unless 
the  Koreans  would  build  a  bridge  sufficiently  large  ami 
strong  to  insure  the  passage  of  his  120.000  men  in  safety. 
The  Koreans  were  famishing  for  revenge  upon  the  Jap- 
anese, and  would  be  stopped  bv  no  obstacle  that  human 
ingenuity  could  surmount.  Sending  parties  of  men  in 
all  directions,  they  collected  enormous  quantities  of 
chik,  a  tough,  fibron.s  vine  that  often  attains  a  length 
of  one  l\undi-ed  yards.  From  this  eight  huge  hawsei"s 
were  woven.  Attaching  them  to  trees  or  heavy  timbers 
let  into  the  ground,  the  bridge-builders  carried  the 
other  ends  across  the  stream  by  boats,  and  anchored 
them  there  in  the  same  way.  Of  course  the  hawsers 
dragged  in  the  water  in  mid-stream,  but  the  Koreans 
were  equal  to  the  occasion.  Stout  oaken  bars  were  in- 
serted between  the  strands  in  midstream,  and  tlien 
Ihe  llaw^'^rs  were  tAvistcd  until  the  torsion  brought  them 
a  good  ten  feet  above  the  surface.  Brushw-fd  was 
then  piled  on  the  eight  parallel  hawsers,  and  upon  the 
bnishwood  clay  and  cravel  were  laid.  When  the  road- 
bed had  been  packed  down  firmly  and  the  bridge  had 
been  tested,  the  Chinese  could  no  longer  refus>>  to  ad- 
v.-'nce:  and  =o  upon  this  first  suspension-bridge,  one 
hundred  •nd  fiflv  yards  long,  that  army  of  120.000  China- 
men, with  all  their  Korean  allies,  camp  equipage,  and 
impedimenta,  cros.sed  in  safetv.  This  bridge,  like  the 
lorto'teboat.  having  served  its  purpose,  was  left  tso 
fall   of   it<  own   weight. 

The  First  Mortar  and  Bomib. 

The  origin  of  the  bomb  is  referred  to  <th<e  sam'e 

war:  — 

The  re'ords  tell  us  that  a  certain  general  invented  a 
piece  of  ordnance  which,  when  discharged,  would  throw 
itself  bodily  over  the  walls  of  the  besieged  fortress,  and 
when  it  exploded,  the  Japanese  who  had  crowded 
around    to    examine    it   were   either   torn    to   pieces   by 
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tlie  flying  debris,  or  i-liolced  ]>\   the  suliiliurous  fumes  of 
tlie  Ijiiriiiiig   powdei'. 

The  phonetic  alphabet  of  Korea  was  deviised  undiei- 
the  directio^n  of  King  Se-Jo'  early  in  the  flfiteenth 
ceintury. 


Bacteria  in  Tobacco  : 

The   Cai'se  of  its  Flatoue  ! 

Those  microbes  again!  It  seems  we  can  inevea' 
eisca.pe  from  their  presence  or  their  subtly  perva- 
sive power.  They  are  now  declared  not  merely  itx> 
reside  m  pipe  and  cigar,  but  to  constitute  the 
very  virtue  and  cbarm  of  the  fragrant  weed.  Such 
is  t)he  account  given  by  Mr.  G.  Clarke  Nuttaill  im 
tbe  "  Cointemiporary  "  of  "  the  flavour  of  tobacco." 
He  fiiays:  — 

TliG  bacterioloKist  boldly  asserts  that  the  delicate 
aroma,  the  siihtlc  shades  of  flavour  which  variously 
please  the  palate  of  the  smoker,  are,  one  and  all,  at- 
tributable to  the  agency  of  microbes  alone;  that  the 
characteristic  taste  of  tobacco,  i^itii  its  peculiar  fas- 
cination, is  solely  the  work  of  these  infinitesimal  germs: 
and  that  it  is  to  bacteria,  not  to  any  particular  plant 
growth,  that  smokers  must  henceforth  tender  their 
crntitude  for  their  enjoyment. 

When  the  leaives  of  the  tobacco  plant  are  mature, 
tbej''  are  first  laid  on  the  ground  to  wilt,  then 
gathered  into  bundles  and  heaped  to  "  sweat."  Then 
they  are  dried,  moistened,  stacked  and  subjected  to 
fermenit'ation.  This  last  process  has  always  toeen 
felt  to  be  important;  but  now,  according  to  bac- 
tei'iologists,  it  is  the  keystone  of  the  arch.  With 
fermentation  beigins  the  production  of  aroma  aind 
flavour.  The  stacks  are  breeding-places  of  myriads 
of  bacteria;  and  fermentation  is  the  outward  and 
visible  sign   of  their  growth. 

Microibes  as  Miracle-Workers. 

It   was   a   German   bacteriologist,   E.    Sudhsland 

by  name,  who  found  the  flavour  to  be  due  to  the 

microbes :  — 

He  made  interestinc;  and  suggestive  experiments  with 
tbc<e  bacteria;  he  explored  for  and  examined  the  germs 
which  he  foimd  in  the  fermenting  heaps  of  the  finest 
West  Indian  tobacco — tol>aceo  famed  for  its  delicate 
aroma  ibronghont  the  world:  he  isolated  and  cultivated 
tbeni,  and  tiicn  lie  introduced  these  same  bacteria  into 
heaps  of  inferior  Gemian  tobacco  .which  was  in  course  of 
treatment.  And  the  result  he  obtained  was  both  strik- 
ir;g  and  otraordinary.  The  poor  German  tobacco,  so 
remote  from  the  flavour  of  the  best  West  Indian,  be- 
came transformed  as  if  by  magic  into  tobacco  of  a  very 
dift'erent  quality.  I'ractically  a  miracle  had  been  per- 
formed, for  so  great  was  the  iiriprovement  wrought  that 
the  poor  tobacco  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from 
the  very  best,  and  even  connoisseurs  and  experienced 
smokers  of  the  fnost  native  tobaccos  failed,  to  distin- 
guish it  as  the  original  inferior  German. 

The  Be&t  "  Havanas  "  out  of  CabWaige-lTeiaves. 
What,  then,  will  become  of  the  monopolaes  of  the 
now  'highly  flavoured  and  sweetly  flavoured 
regions?  W'hat  fall  in  prices  may  be  expected! 
—unless,  Mr.  Nuittall  suggests — Chancellors  of  the 
Exchequer  tax  bacteria;  — 


It  has  vet  to  be  proved  that  only  upon  tobacco 
leaves  -vviil  the  bacteria  flourish.  May  not  other 
le.ives  prove  to  be  almost  equally  serviceable?  There 
is  a  wide  field  here  for  experiment  in  the  direction  of 
cabb.age  as  a  basis  for  new  operations  in  the  best  to- 
baccos. 

Florida's  Debt  to  Cwba. 

The  science  of  bacteriology  has  assumed  a  new 
meaning  to  lajnids  where  tobacco  is  grown.  Florida, 
reinforced  by  some  40,000  Cuban  exiles — experts  in 
tobacco  culture — 'and  already  in  1897  producing 
160  millions  of  "  Havana  "  cigars,  has  established  a 
laboratory  for  special  investigation  of  tobacco  bac- 
teria.     Mr.  Nuttall  concludes;  — 

We  ma^-  conlidently  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
culture  of  these  germs  which  cimtrol  the  aroma  of  the 
fragrant  weed  ^^i\i  be  obtainable,  just  as  now  we  have 
latelv  discovered  that  it  is  possible  to  have  living  cul- 
tures of  bacteiia  which  can  give  a  delicious  flavour  to 
our  bucrcr  and  a  flne  taste  to  our  cheese. 


On  American  Competition. 

A  British  Shipbdildek's  Views. 
A  very  sensible  paper  on  "  our  American  com- 
petitors" is  contributed  to  the  "National  Review" 
by  Sir  Benjamin  Brown,  chairman  of  Hawthorn, 
Leslie  and  Co.  He  grants  that  much  of  our  ma- 
chinery is  imported  from  the  United  States,  but 
holds  that  "  it  is  not  unnatural  that  there  ishould 
be  a  large  interchange  of  commodities  "  between 
raoeis  substantially  the  same,  united  by  ehieap  water 
oommuinioation.  The  English  manufacturer 
"  places  his  order  as  between  English  and  American 
just  as  he  would  between  Leeds  and  Manchester." 
The  advantage  which  decides  his  choice  may  be 
merely  temporary.  Thus  steel  girders  used  in 
houise-building  were  once  mostly  Belgian,  but  now 
they  are  chiefly  English;  and  the  screwing  machines 
required  for  the  making  of  the  Belleville  boiler, 
which  were  flrst  brought  from  France  to  America, 
are  now  made  better  in  Manchester. 

The  Atbara  Bridge. 

As  regards  the  Atbara  bridge,  some  of  the  British 
firms  appealed  to  were  simply  too  busy  to  accept 
the  order.  Messrs.  Westwood  and  Rigby  were 
free  to  accept  it:  but  were  faced  with  elaborate 
design  and  specifications  by  the  Egyptian  engineer, 
which  ■'  appear  not  to  have  been  put  before  the 
Ameiiican  firms  at  all."  The  latter  were  free 
to  repeat  designs  to  which  their  men  were  already 
drilled. 

Orders   for  Locomotives  from  tne   States. 

Then  the  Midland  Railway  Company  has  placed 
orders  for  locomotives  with  American  flrmis.  But 
this,  the  writer  explains,  is  a  natural  consequence 
of  railway  companies  usually  in  this  country  build- 
ing their  own  engines.  Private  firms  are  thus 
not  in  the  way  of  making  locomotives  at  a  sud- 
den demand.      The  Admiralty,  on  the  other  ha!nd. 
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though  buildiu'g  many  sTiips  at  their  own  dock- 
yar'ds,  co.nti.nually  distribuite  onders  among  private 
firms,  with  the  result  that  this  country  could  t\iru 
out  at  shortest  notice  an  unrivalled  num.ber  of 
s'hips  of  war:  — 

Twenty  five  years  ago,  when  tlieir  needs  Avere  much 
le's,  there  Avere  probably  a  dozen  linns,  ;uiy  one  of 
wliich  would  have  been  eager  to  take  an  order  for, 
«ay,  thirty  express  engines.  To-day  there  pro- 
bfdily  are  iiot  moi-e  than  eight  at  tl>e  outside,  so  that 
while  ail  our  other  industries  have  increa.sed  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  this  one  lias  diminished  considerably.  .  . 
It  simply  means  that  having  liought  all  the  engines 
they  can  in  England,  the  companies  are  supplying  their 
■\\nnts  in  tlie  best  way  they  can— and  that  is  by  going 
to  America. 

The  Strike  not  to  Blame — 

It  is  pleasaat  to  know  that  tlhis  -chief  of  em- 

ployeir's  will  not  allow  tli«^  enigineers'  striike  to  toe 

made  responsible  for  the  iniportation   of  foi'eiig'n 

m'arihi'nery.      For  that  LmpO'rtation  has  beein  going 

on  for  years  and  cannot  be  set  down  to  it'hat  one 

event.      It  temporarily  intensified  ttie  evil,  ibut  is 

nothing  like  adequate  to  account  for  the  greater 

part  of  it. 

— Nor  Trade  Unions. 

Sir  Benjamin  is  as  little  disposed  to  accept  the 

cry  that  Einglish  workmem  are  eager  to  restrict  the 

OiUtp'Ut   by    doing    as  little  as    they  can,  wihereaa 

Aimericans  are  eager  to  increase  the  omtpnt.      Tlhere 

are  lazy  men  in  all  countries  who  discourage  more 

active  mates:  — 

It  is  only  fair  to  point  out  that  their  action  lias  not 
killed  the  sliipbuilduig  ti-ade,  Avhich  is  honeycombed 
wnth  Trade  L  nionism  beyond  any  other  industry.  .  . 
At  the  same  time,  we  none  of  us  knoAV  how  far  the 
instincts  of  Trade  Unionism  may  not  be  saving  us  from 
dishonesty  and  many  other  vices  to  which  minorities 
might  be  apt  to  gi\e  way  were  they  not  controlled  by 
the  public  opinion  of  the  larger  number;  and  in  the 
case  of  shipbuilding,  the  large  amount  of  ijiece-work  may 
neutralise  tlie  influence  of  indolence. 

Our  Answer  to  Protection. 
While  complete  international  recipro'City  iis  the 
ideal,  the  writer  points  out  that  American  protec- 
tion prevents  the  natural  return  betag  made  for 
our  importatioin  of  American  goods.  He  refers 
to  the  growth  of  Iniperisilism.  and  shrewdly  ob- 
serves :  — 

Had  foreign  countries  realised  that  by  keeping  us 
out  of  their  markets  they  were  forcing  us  to  enormously 
increase  our  Empire,  they  might  perhaps  have  thought 
twice  before  they  adopted  the  somewhat  unneiglibourly 
lino  they  have  done 

Sir  Be^njamin  grants   in  conclusiori:  — 

Thera  can  be  little  doubt  that,  esi)ecially  in  the  in- 
dustries I  am  dealing  with,  the  United  States  is  far  the 
most  formidable  competitor  we  have  ever  had,  and  if 
this  country  is  to  keep  her  position  in  the  industrial 
world,  the  greatest  enterprise,  energy,  .skill,  and  intel- 
ligence are  needed  on  the  part  of  the  employers,  work- 
men, aod  the  general  ijublic. 

But  the  paper,  on  the  whole,  is  distinctly  re- 
assuring. 


An  American  on  ''Made  in  Germany." 

-Mr.  H.  F.  L.  Orcutt,  whose  articles  in  the  "  En- 
gineerrng  Magazine  "  on  machine  shop  management 
in  Europe  and  America  have  often  "been  noticed 
here,  deals  in  the  May  number  with  the  develop- 
ment of  trade  under  coimpetitive  conditions.  He 
does  not  reck  much  of  British  peril  from  German 
competition.      He  says:  — 

Gerinaiis  and  Americans  are  now  sending  machinery 
into  English  colonial  posse.s.sions,  and,  in  the  end,  the 
effect  will  be  benehcial  to  I'mglaud,  while  her  commer- 
cial supi-emacy  will  surely  remain  paramount  for  years, 
in  spite  of  the  repeated  statement  of  well-known  Eng- 
lishmen that  their  countrymen  are  liable  to  be  beaten 
in  the  commercial  race,  owing  to  the  better  education  of 
the  Uennans.  Having  had  considerable  experience  in 
both  England  and  Germany,  I  find  it  difficult  to  tnue 
this  idea  to  its  origin.  Like  many  other  popular 
bugljcars,  it  probably  emanates  from  the  political  )jlat- 
form,-  liatched  in  the  brains  of  those  who  have  had  no 
opportunity  for  I'lst-hand  obsei-\-ation,  and  simply  know- 
that  Gevmany  is  becoming  a  lively  competitor.  i  iie- 
licve  it  is  not  true  to  s;iy  that  Germans  are  better  cdu 
cated  than  Englishmen.  They  are  differently  educated 
—  notably,  in  the  acquirement  and  use  of  foreign  Ian 
linages.  (jlerman  manufacturers  have  the  qualitication 
i>f  rapidly  adapting  themselves  to  the  requirements  cf 
eustomers.  At  the  same  time,  the  German  is  more 
rapidly  assimilating  new  ideas  than  the  Englishman.  As 
to  real  commercial  supi-emacy,  however,  Germany  is 
in  its  childhood  compared  witli  England.  A  )ar:iO  Eng- 
lish manutacttu'er,  who  is,  by  the  way,  a  naturalLsetl 
Englishman  of  German  birth,  tells  me  tliat  he  employs 
many  German  clerks,  but  nearly  all  are  under  iliirrc 
years  of  age.  I'br  the  more  responsible  duties,  which 
c;ome  with  later  years  and  greater  experience,  he  prefers 
Englishmen.  Gemian  education  and  training  produce 
diligent,  painstaking,  routine  workers  and  !righly-t  ai:ied 
specialists,  but  it  seems  not  to  turn  out  a  great  number 
of  independent  thinkers  and  practical  men, — at  least, 
as  far  as  mechanical  affairs  arc  concerned.  l^iiglaii.l 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  Germany,  if  she  will  but 
awaken  to  the  fact  that  her  worlvshops  need  renovating. 
In  natural  resources  she  is  the  equal  of  Germany.  In 
social  institutions,  which  more  or  less  determine  the 
efficiency  of  work.men,  she  is  the  superior.  She  is  not 
loading  Germany,  however,  in  capitalistic  enterprise  and 
the  adoption  of  improved  macliiiieiy.  It  is  to  America 
that  England  must  look  for  a  formidable  competitor. 
There  she  is  outrivalled  in  every^  instance  but  one — 
foreign  trade.  .  .  .  The  worksliops  of  Europe  must, 
generally  speaking,  lie  re-equipiied  from  beginning  to 
end,  if  they  woidd  meet  American  cx)inpetition. 


How  to  Beat  our  Trade  Rivals. 

Wamted:  A  Department  of  Commerce. 
"  Made  iu  Germany,  and  How  to  Stop  It "  is  the 
catching  title  of  a  paper  in  the  "'  FortnigTitly  Re- 
view," by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gibbins.  He  banters  the 
British  public  on  the  disaippoiutment  it  experienced 
after  having  gone  in  for  a  national  expamsion  of 
edaication.  tm  flmdiinig  that  foreigners  are  rushing 
in  where  the  English  had  formerly  been  wont  to 
tre.^d  in  commercial  pre-eminence. 

What  is  Commercial  Education? 
The  first  remedy  he  suggests  Is  to  replace  our 
exis't'ing  chaos  of  educational  authorities  by  •'  or- 
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ganisait'ioiii.    co-ordinajtion,    and    systennatisiaitioiii." 

Next  a  proper  scheme  of  coimmercial  as  comtrasted 

with  te'cliiiKical  or  seieoiitiflc  educaiti'on:  — 

Ti'ade  involves  t^vo  economic  provinces:  production, 
^\hich  is  the  occupation  of  the  manufacturer  and  agri- 
culturist; and  distribution,  which  is  the  function  of  the 
merchant  and  the  tradesman.  Technical  education  pro- 
vides instruction  in  the  former,  commercial  education 
instruction  in  the  latter. 

Of  ooaumercial  eduoatioa  he  InsiSits:  — 

It  implies,  in  the  first  place,  a  general  training  of  all 
the  mental  faculties,  such  as  is  given  by  the  best  schools 
and  teachers  engaged  in  secondary  education.  It  must 
presu^jpose  a  sound  preliminary  knovirledge  of  all  those 
subjects — such  as  Latin,  Euclid,  mathematics,  science. 
and,  above  all,  English  history  and  literature — which  are 
essential,  not  only  to  any  cultivated  person,  but  to 
anyone  who  aspires  to  become  an  intelligent  citizen 
of  a  modern  state. 

Next,  when  a  boy  is  at  least  fourteen  years  ot 
age,  Jie  could  take  up  special  commercial  subjects 
ooimp'risimg  (1)  commercial  aritihmetic;  (2j  lan- 
guages, the  more  the  beitter;  (3)  sciemce  for  practi- 
cal oomimercial  use;  (4)  hisitory  and  geography  of 
coimmeTce;  (5)  ecoiuomics  of  tariffs,  taxaitiom  aud 
finamce;  (6)  elements  of  commercial  law;  (7)  rou- 
tine of  ofliee  work. 

How  to  Provide  it. 

H'ow  to  provide  commercial   instructioTi   is   the 

next  proiblem  considered:  — 

The  way  to  provide  it  is  shown  to  us  already  by  the 
provision  made  for  Science.  Let  a  Department  of  Com 
merce  be  established  on  the  same  lines,  somewhat  im- 
proved maybe,  of  the  much-abused  but  not  altogpther 
inadequate  Department  of  Science  and  Art  at  South 
Kensington.  Begin  as  it  began,  with  a  fairly  low  stan- 
dard, but  with  a  regular  and  well-organisetl  system.  Lay 
down  tlie  qualifications  of  teachers,  and  provide  for 
their  being  taught  those  qualifications.  Establish 
one  set  of  examinations  by  one  body,  not 
a  dozen  different  sets  by  a  dozen  different 
bodies.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  paying  for  the  work  done, 
but  give  grants  freely,  yet  judiciously,  to  those  schools 
who  undertake  commercial  tuition.  Consult  the  school- 
m-aster  as  to  what  can  be  taught  in  an  ordinary  school, 
and  what  had  best  be  left  for  special  outside  agencies. 
Have  inspectors  and  apparatus — such  as  commercial  mu- 
seums and  specimens  of  products — and  all  the  requisites 
for  proper  teaching.  Have,  in  fact,  organisation,  and 
system,  instead  of  muddle  and  chaos.  There  is  no 
reaon,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  why  we  should  not  have 
'■  oiganised  commercial  schools  "  where  grants  are  given 
for  "'excellent"  and  "fair"  in  book-keeping  and  com- 
mercial geography  just  as  much  as  '"  organised  science 
seliools  "  with  grants  for  chemistry  and  electricity. 


R.  Louis  Stevenson's  Gospel. 

In  the  letters   of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,   ixib- 

liished   in  "  S^aritoner's,"  tihere  Is  wliat  he  calls  a 

Ohristmias  sermon,  written  to  his  motiher  in  1880. 

He  says:  — 

T  wonder  if  you  or  my  father  ever  thought  of  the  ob- 
scurities that  lie  upon  human  duty  from  the  negative 
term  in  which  the  Ten  Commandments  are  stated,  or 
of  how  Christ  was  so  continually  substituting  affirma- 
tions. ...  A  kind  of  black,  angry  look  goes  with 
that  statement  of  the  law  of  negatives.  "  To  love  one's 
neighbour  as  oneself "  is  certainly  much  harder.  })ut 
states   life  so   much   more   actively,   gladly,   and   kindly. 


that  yon  can  begin  to  see  some  pleasure  in  it,  and  till 
you  can  see  pleasure  in  these  hard  choices  and  bitter 
iipcessities  where  is  there  anj-  Good  News  to  men?  It 
;S  much  more  important  to  do  right  than  not  to  do 
■\\Tong:  further,  the  one  is  possible,  the  other  has 
always  been  and  will  ever  be  impossible;  and  the  faith- 
ful design  to  do  right  is  accepted  by  God;  that  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  Gospel,  and  that  was  how  Chri.st  de- 
livered us  from  the  law.  After  people  are  told  that, 
surely    they    might    hear   more    encouraging   sermons. 

Thtie  are  only  three  possible  attitudes, — Optimism, 
which  has  gone  to  smash;  Pessiimsm,  wliieh  is  on  the 
rising  hand  and  very  popular  -with  many  clergymen 
who  seem  to  think  they  are  Christians.  And  this 
Faith,   which  is  the  Gospel.    .     .    . 

The  whole  necessaiy  morality  is  kindne.ss;  and  it 
should  spring,  of  itself,  from  the  one  fundamental  doc- 
trine. Faith.  If  you  are  sure  that  God,  in  the  long  run, 
means  kindnesb  by  you,  you  should  be  happy;  and  if 
h;ippy,  surely  you  should  be  kind. 


Pax    Anglo 'Americana: 

The  Destixy  of  the  Pla>et. 

"  The  Twentieth  Oemtury  Peacemakers  "  is  the 
title  of  a  long  and  thougihtful  survey  of  the  inter- 
nationial  situation  which  Albion  W.  Tourgee  oou- 
tributes  to  the  June  "  Comtemiporary."  It  fe  an 
eissay  on  the  problem  preseuite'd  by  two  simul- 
taneous but  diametrically  opposed  uuanimiities :  the 
uuanimous  support  giirven  by  the  Eng'lish-speakiinig 
worl'd  to  Auglo-American  good  fellowship,  and  the 
unanimous  opposition  of  the  European  Continecnt. 

Europe,  All  Ootesack    or  All  Demiocrat. 
The  writer  puts  the  question:  — 

What  is  there  about  the  proposal  of  an  Anglo-Saxon 
alliance  which  has  power  thus  to  bring  the  subjects  of 
the  Isar  and  the  Sultan  into  substantial  haiinony,  to 
make  Frank  and  German  suddenly  of  one  mind,  and 
inoduce  a  passionate  accord  between  rulers  and  ruled 
tliroughout  all  the  continent  of  Europe? 

He  recalls  Napoleon's  saying  thajt  "  within  fifty 
years  Europe  will  be  all  Cossack  or  all  Deimocrat:" 
and  goes  on  to  show  that  in  effect  all  Europe  has 
become  Cossack,  while  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  ie 
Democrat.  Whence  their  lamtagomism  ?  He  takes 
the  chief  Powers  oue  after  the  other. 

Russia.  "  the  Orient  ideal,  armed  and  equipped 
by  Ocoidont  science  and  civilisation,"  is  "  the  very 
antipode  of  Anglo-Saxon  individualism."  Ger- 
many has  been  soUdifled  by  the  genius  of  Bismarck 
into  a  military  absolutism,  of  "Which  war  is  the 
natural  result.  War  is  the  ohject  of  the  Empire, 
the  amibition  of  its  momarch,  the  sentimenit  of  its 
people  All  that  its  wantinig  is  oipportuuity,  excuse, 
and  prospect  of  success.  Anglo-Saxon  coiamerce 
amd  i.aidustry  antagonise  German,  not  less  than  do 
the  poliitical  ideals  of  the  two  great  races. 

France  is  bound  to  go  to  war  by  the  memory  of 
Sedan  and  the  long  struggle  upwards  since.  "  All 
shades  of  political  thought  within  her  borders  are 
agreed  uipom  one  thing — ^^that  conflict  is  inevitable, 
essential  to  her  fame  and  to  her  prosperity. 

Bach  of  these  three  Powers  is  armed  to  the  teeth. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  these  armaments? 
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It  can  only  he  lliat  tliov  aiilii'ipate  somo  movomcnt, 
lool;iny'  to  the  re-fonnation  ot'  the  map  of  Europe,  or  an 
offensive  alliance  against  some  Power,  outsi'le  tl;c  con- 
tinent of  Europe  Either  or  l)oth  of  these  is  probable. 
.  .  .  .  Take  away  extraneous  influences,  therefore, 
and  this  greatest  triumvirate  of  history  might  divide 
at  will  the  European  world. 

Europe  versus  Anglo-Saxondam. 
It  wall  ibe  seen  that  the  writer  deals  in  stroii!; 
contrasts  and  large  generalisations,  -wMch  requir-e 
to  be  taken  witti  no  small  pinch  of  salt.  Take,  for 
example,  the  solution  up  to  whicli  lie  has  been  lead- 
ing lis:  — 

Centralised  military  absolutism  is  the  one  idcj,  com- 
mon to  all  the  monarchs,  all  the  ministci-.  ;ill  the 
armies  of  Europe.  Over  against  them  as  woi-ld-forccs 
st-ind  England,  tbeX^nited  States,  and  the  Suuili  Anicii- 
can  Republics,  which,  by  the  acceptance  of  the  "  IMon- 
roe  ]  )oetrine  "  by  Great  Britain,  are  practically  under 
the  joint  protection  of  these  Anglo-Saxon  Powers. 
There  's  no  doubt  that  all  Europe  is  hostile  to  Great 
Britain.  Eliminate  the  United  States  from  the  prob- 
lem, guarantee  her  neutrality,  and  there  is  Lttle  doul)t 
that  before  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century  the  civi- 
lifed  world  vould  be  arraved  in  arms  against  Great 
Britain. 

Strategic  and  Ecomoimic  Superiority. 

The  economic  antithe.sis  aggravates  the  political 
"  Pot  t'he  first  time  in  hiistory  the  world's  labour 
is  able  to  produce  more  than  the  worM  can  con- 
sume." But.  "  as  a  rule,  ome  man's  lahour  in  the 
T'nite'd  States,  in  Can'ada,  or  Australia,  will  proiduce 
many  times  as  much  of  nearly  all  those  things  which 
are  e5seatial  to  human  life  as  in  Europe."  While 
the  English  over  sea  produced  o-nly  raw  material, 
Europe  could  offer  luxuries  and  manufactures  in 
exchange.  But  mow  the  United  States  comipete 
in  these  articdes:  as  a  ooinsequence,  in  Europe. 
"every  capitalist,  every  manufacturer,  ©very  trades- 
man, every  laborer,  regards  the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples 
as  in  some  sense  responsible  for  the  lack  of  profits 
or  the  reditction  of  wages  W'hich  confrouts  theim 
in  their  several  occupati'O'ns."  So  also  in  sites 
of  s'trategic  or  natural  value:  — 

One  of  the  most  marvellous  results  of  the  untram- 
melled individualitv  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  the  fact  that 
to-day  the  English-speaking  nationalities  control  the 
most  important  products  of  the  world  and  hold  the 
points  of  greatest  .strategic  value  on  nil  the  great 
avenues  ef  commerce. 

Anglo-American    Alliance    Inevitable. 

Tbe  writer  thus  arrives  at  the  con'clusl'on:  — 

An  alliance  between  the  great  branches  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  familv  means  the  creation  of  a  world-power 
against  which  it  is  not  only  impossible  that  anv  Euro- 
pean combination  should  make  head,  but  which  will 
have  such  control  of  the  commercial  and  econouiic  re- 
sources of  the  world  as  to  enable  them  to  p\it  an  eud  to 
war  between  the  continental  Powers  themselves  without 
mustering  an  army  or  firing  a  sun.  Whether  thev  de- 
sire it  or  not,  the  necessities  of  the  world's  life,  the  prc- 
servfttion  of  their  own  political  ideals,  and  the  com- 
mercial and  economic  conditions  which  they  confront, 
must  soon  compel  a  closer  entente  between  these  two 
great  peoples.  They  are  the  peacemakers  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  the  protectors  of  the  world's  lilwrtv,  nl 
free  economic  development,  and  of  the  weak  nationali- 
ties of  the  earth-. 


Much  of  thia  reads  strangely  in  view  of  what  is 
going  on  at  the  Hague.  The  paiper,  however,  ends 
with  a  hint  that  the  traditional  friendship  of  the 
United  States  with  Russia  may  lead  to  them  mediat- 
ing witii  success  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain. 


Dr.  Fairbairn  on  His  Indian  Tour. 

•■  Religion  in   India "   is   the  title  of  the  paper 

with    whioh    Rev.    Dr.    Fairbairn   opens  the  June 

"Contemporary."      It  is  a  mingling  of  a  traveller's 

record  and  a  theologian's  reflections.       One  thing 

he  declares  to  be  obvious  even  at  Bombay,  where 

he  landed:  — 

The  Chiistian  mind  from  without  has  set  all  the 
native  forces  working  on  new  lines,  under  new  forms, 
and  towards  ends  which  are  not  as  yet  apparent.  It 
has  made  edut.ition  a  factor  of  change,  has  forced  it 
forward,  increased  its  efliciency.  and  loaded  it  wiih  new 
formative  influences.  It  has  made  the  Hindu  more 
pubiie-spirited,  the  Mohammedan  more  beneficent,  the 
l^arsee  more  practical  and  philanthropic. 

The  Himdu  Reiactiom. 

At  Calcutta  he  beicame  conscious  of  the  tendency 

which  is  known  as  the  Hindu  reaction:  — 

This  is  theantithesistothe  Brahmo  Samaj,  but  is  quite 
as  distinctly  due  to  Western  influences,  though  to  these 
resisted  and  resented  rather  than  adopted,  adapted,  and 
modiiicj.  It  is  the  assertion  of  the  Hindu  mind  over 
against  the  spirit  which  is  its  negation;  and  the  asser- 
tion is  mo.st  definite  where  the  negation  is  most  direct, 
in  the  sphere  of  religion.  Here  is  a  point  where 
I'ritish  rower  cannot  come.  It  may  in  politics  com- 
pel its  vriU  to  be  obeyed,  in  law  its  just'ce  to  be  re- 
spected, in  education  its  speech  to  be  learned,  but  in  re- 
ligion it  does  not,  dare  not,  shall  not  compel.  .  .  The 
Hindu  reaction  is  thus  a  very  real  force,  moved  In 
reasons  we  cannot  but  respect.  Patriotism  lives  behind 
and  within  it:  in  it  the  Orient  stands  up  against  the 
(Occident,  deiie«  it,  challenges  its  right  to  come  East 
;;nd  in'.pose  itself  on  what  is  older,  more  congenial  to 
the  Oriental  nature,  and  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  plucked, 
up  bv   alien  bands. 

Two  Hindu  Saiints. 
At  Benares  he  vi-sited  the  famous  Swa.mi  Bhas- 
kairar/amdaji  Saraswati,  declared  to  be  an  incarna- 
tion of  deity,  of  whom  be  says:  — 

^^'hat  was  my  surprise  to  find  him  in  fa<e.  and  still 
more  in  manner,  exceedingly  like  the  late  Cardinal  Man- 
ning, and  later  T  found  that  the  facial  resemblance  had 
struck  others  besides  myself.  It  was  the  spiritual  as- 
cetic's face,  delicate,  refined,  simpler  and  more  in- 
genuous than  Manning's,  with  eyes  fuller  of  kindly  hu- 
man interest  and  innocent  pleasure  in  the  honours  he 
received. 

A  vis.it  to  another  L^ecluse.  who  had  held  Govern- 
ment office,  who  knew  the  best  Western  thought, 
but  who  forsook  all  that  he  might  seek  a  higher 
peace,  occa.sions  the  following  confession :  — 

In  his  presence  T  felt  the  po^ver  of  a  goodness  which 
n<  thing  T  had  met  even  in  Christendom  surpassed;  and 
though  our  faiths  might  divide,  the  goodness  had  a 
stranccly  '■'.ibduing  and  unifying  influence.  .  .  What 
could  I  say  but  that  there  were,  no  doubt,  schools  and 
licrsons  who  found  somewhere  within  the  religion  a 
moral  power  tiiat  could  take  out  of  the  world,  if  not 
lift  pliove  it?  Though  even  then  I  could  only  feel  and 
i^iaintain  that  it  seemed  a   nobler  thing  to  conquer  tho 
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evil  within  by  doing  battle  witli  the  evil  without,  than 
to  le;i\e  the  conflict  in  order  to  the-  saving  of  one's  own 
•soul. 

Vulgar  Religiom,  East  and  West. 

Finding  his  devout  Hindu  campanLons  unwilling 
to  enter  the  tempde  whiere  t'he  iworship  of  Durga 
was  going  on,  I>r.  Fairbairn  observes  thait,  "  what 
is  religion  to  tJhe  people,  is  its  negaition  to  tbe 
educated  amd  refined,"  aiddimg  thiat  this  "  is  no: 
without  parallels  among  ourselves."  He  qtiates 
the  remark  of  a  distinguished  Hindu:  — 

"  It  is  in  the  J-Jast  as  in  the  West— the  more  sacred 
the  place,  the  more  degraded  the  worship.  In  the  cath- 
-edrais  and  cliurehes  cf  Italy  I  have  seen  sights  which 
were  as  incompatible  Avith  the  worship  in  spirit  and  m 
truth  A\hich  -lesus  inculcated,  as  anything  that  can  be 
•seen  in  India  is  discreditable  to  Hinduism.  The  fignres 
of  Christ  on  the  cross  are  often  so  hideous  and  so  hor- 
lible  as  to  be  more  offensive  than  any  image  of  a  Hindu 
god;  the  votive  ofl'erings,  the  dolls  and  silver  shoes, 
the  crutches  and  the  tinselled  virgins,  on  and  about  and 
above  the  altar,  are  alike  in  taste  and  ideal  on  a  level 
with  our  syml)o]s  and  decorations;  and  the  priests  and 
the  people  that  frequent  the  place  do  not  seem  to  my 
eye  \ery  unlike  our  own."  It  A^as  a  retort,  whether 
fair  or  lelevant  need  not  here  be  discussed. 

Hiinidiiism  versus  Islam. 
A-Eter  further  narrative  of  his  journey.  Dr.  Fair- 
bairn praeeeds:  — 

This  rapid  external  sketch  will  have  made  evident 
the  in.possibility  of  applying  formal  Western  categories 
to  Eastern  laces  and  religions.  .  .  .  Hinduism,  in- 
deed, is  not  a  single  religion,  liut  a  huge  encyclopaedia 
of  distinct  and  independent  worships.  ...  It  may 
be  described  as  the  amalgam  of  all  tiie  religious  ideas 
and  usages  of  all  the  Indian  peoples  through  all  their 
past.  .  .  .  Its  one  permanent  and  distinctive  feature 
is  its  social  order.  .  .  .  Its  unit  is  not  the  person, 
but  the  family;  for  the  individual  it  has  no  islace,  vrith 
him  it  can  do  nothing,  and  for  him  it  does  not  care; 
but  the  family,  or  the  aggregation  of  families  which  we 
tenn  caste,  is  to  it  all  in  all.  .  .  Islam  is  in  almost 
every  respect  the  antithesis  of  Hinduism.  It  is  a 
violent  and  inflexible  individualism;  in  it  the  man  is 
eveiy thing,  and  the  family  only  in  and  through  the  man. 
.  .  .  .  'I  he  Hindu  had  conquered  the  ^lussuJman 
before  Britain  had  sent  a  single  soldier  against  him; 
and  the  curious  phenomenon  had  begun  to  make  its  ap- 
pearance of  communities  j\iohammedan  in  belief,  but 
llindu  in  social  law  and  usages. 


Bismarck  and  His  "  Daily  Text." 

The  "  Nefw  Century  Review  "  for  June  opens  with 

"  an  old  iman's  reminiscences  o'f  Prince  Bismarck," 

by  A.  Andrae  Roman.      The  writer  recalls  among 

other  incidents  how  at  'his  fir'st  appearance  in  the 

United  Diet  in  1847  he  opposed  "  everything  that 

could  unchristianise  the    State,"   such   as    Jewish 

amancipation,  civil  marriage,  &c.      He  said:  — 

T  can  only  recognise  as  God's  will  what  has  been 
revealed  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  I  think  I  am  with- 
in the  maik  if  1  call  that  State  a  Christian  one  which 
has  imposed  on  itself  the  task  of  realising  the  teaching 
of  Christianity.  .  .  .  Therefore,  let  us  not  alirogate 
from  the  nation's  Christianity  by  showing  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  its   legislators. 

Herr  Roman  proceeds:  — 

Till  1871,  I  know  for  cei-tain,  Bi.sinarck  read  daily  in 
the  de^■otional  ^Aork  used  by  the  community.      He  cer- 


tiuiily  called  the  text  and  the  admonitorj-  reading  strong 
food,  and  tlie  verses  below  them  a  not  always  appetis- 
ing c-oncoction,  but  he  treated  the  whole  with  perfect 
seriousness.  In  the  campaigru  of  1866,  it  was  said  to 
be  often  quite  edifying  when  the  King,  Bismarck,  and 
the  Jvlinister  of  War,  von  Roon,  who  all  three  read  the 
daily  t^xt,  greeted  each  other  with  the  exclamation:  — 
'■  How  ■  beautiful,'  or  '  comforting,'  or  '  full  of  promise' 
the  text  is  to-day." 

Wlhat  a  trio  'of  Bible  readers,  to  be  sure! 

When  liismarck  in  1870,  in  Varzin,  read  at  dinner 
the  Due  de  Grammonts  speech  in  the  "  Independanee 
Beige,"  he  said  to  his  wife,  in  handing  her  the  paper: 
"  Grammont  must  very  soon  have  become  tired  of  his 
Portfolio.  After  this  speech  he  cannot  possibly  retain 
it.  '  \Vhen,  however,  he  afterwards  Avalked  in  the 
garden  smoking,  it  suddenly  became  evident  to  him  that 
the  Due  could  not  have  made  the  speech  without  Napo- 
leon's knowledge  and  wish;  but  then  war  Avas  a  settled 
thing.  He  quickly  returned  to  the  house  in  order  to 
send  a  message  to  the  King  advising  immediate  mobilisa- 
tion. On  the  way,  the  text  of  the  community  occurred 
to  him.  It  was,  I  think:  "  If  it  be  possible,  as  much 
as  in  you  lieth,  be  at  peace  with  all  men  "  (Rom.  xii. 
181.  That  caused  him  to  modify  the  message  and 
onli'  to  ask  the  King  to  come  to  Berlin,  whither  he  also 
immedi:itely  repaired  in  order  to  meet  the  Crown 
Prince,  Roon  and  !Moltke. 


Wireless  Telegraphy. 

SiGNOE   MaBCONI   on   HiS   INVENTION. 

The  ■'  North  American  Review "  for  May  ends 
with  two  pap-ers  on  wireless  telegraphy.  Sign  or  Mar- 
coni describes  its  origin  and  development.  This 
is  his  narrative  of  the  successive  steps  of  expei'i- 
ment:  — 

^My  first  experiments  were  conducted  in  1895,  on.  my 
fathei's  estate  in  Bologna,  in  Italy,  and  I  was  much 
surprised  at  the  facility  ^rith  which  I  found  it  pos- 
sible to  transmit  messages  without  a  Arire  for  many 
miles.  On  coming  to  England  on  private  business  in 
1896,  I  was  advised  by  my  friends  and  relations  to  give 
a  demonstration  of  the  capabihties  of  my  invention 
to  the  British  authorities,  who  gave  me  facilities  to  test 
the  system;  and  we  were  soon  doing  nine  miles  acroas 
the  Bristol  Channel. 

After  the  experiments  across  the  Bristol  Channel,  I 
ga^e  some  important  demonstrations  to  the  Italian 
naval  authorities  at  Spezia.  With  the  transmitter  on 
shore  and  the  receiver  on  board  an  Italian  warship,  a 
distance  of  twelve  miles  was  bridged.  A  series  of  trials 
were  also  carried  out  with  other  ships,  and  between 
ship  anl  ship,  and  the  Italian  Kavy  was  not  slow  in  per- 
ii:anently  adopting  my  system. 

On  Salisbury  Plain,  I  introduced  kites  as  a  means  of 
rai.sing  and  suspending  the  vertical  conductor  to  a  con- 
siderable altitude.  In  these  experiment-S,  I  attained  my 
greatest  distance — between  Salisbuiy  and  Bath,  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty-four  miles. 

In  July  of  last  year  we  gave  an  interesting  demonstra- 
tion at  Kingstown  Regatta  in  reporting  from  a  tug  the 
results  and  incidents  of  the  several  yacht  races.  The 
relative  positions  of  the  various  -yachts  were  thus  'wire- 
lessly  signalled  while  the  races  were  in  progress,  some- 
times over  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  and  published  long 
before  the  yachts  had  returned  to  harbour. 

After  finishing  at  Kingstown,  I  had  the  honour  of 
being  asked  to  instal  wireless  telegraphic  communica- 
tion between  the  Royal  yacht  Osborne  and  Oshorne 
House,  in  the  Isle  of  \^'ight,  in  order  that  Her  ^Majesty 
might  communicate  with  H.R.II.  the  Prince  uf  Wales, 
Mho  at  the  time  was  suffering  from  a  fractured  knee. 

We  connpcted  the  East  Goodwin  lightship — the  outer- 
most  lightship  guarding  the  dangerous  Goodwin  Sands — 
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with     the     (South     Eoreluiu!     hi;htliousc,     tuelvo     inilos 
jpart. 

The  latest  installation  that  I  have  fitted  up  is  across 
the  Fnglish  Channel,  l)etween  the  Soutii  Forelaiul  lighl- 
house  and  lioulognc.  a  distance  of  about  thirty  miles. 
This  has  worked  with  great  success  from  the  start. 

Signor  JVIarconi  poin(Ls  out  tiow,  by  parabolic 
reflectors,  "  It  is  piossible  to  project  the  waves  in  one 
almo-st  parallel  beam,  wliicli  will  noit  affect  any 
receiiveir  placed  out  of  its  line  of  propagation." 
Elevated  forts  or  islands  could  thus  comimuniicate 
wilhout  fear  of  fntervenimg  enemies  initercepting 
the  messages. 

Professor  Fleming  on  the   Invenition. 
The  second  paper  is  by  Professor  Fleming,  on  the 
"  scientific  Mstory  and  future  uses  "  of  the  inven- 
tion.       He   thus    describes    this    striking   feat    of 
soientiflc  wizardtry :  — 

Marconi's  present  arransements,  therefore,  for  wire- 
less telegraphy  are  as  follows: — At  each  of  the  two  sta- 
tions between  which  communication  is  to  be  made,  a 
long  rod  or  wire  is  set  up.  This  wire  is,  generally, 
a  stranded  coppei'  cable,  well  insulated,  and  is  attached 
either  to  a  flagstaff  or  the  mast  of  a  ship,  or  hung  from 
a  chimney,  tower  or  clift.  The  height  of  this  n-ire  is 
determined  by  the  distance  to  be  worked  over.  At 
presejif,  JMarconi  finds  that  a  rod  twenty  feet  high 
enables  him  to  signal  one  mile,  one  forty  feet  high  four 
miles,  one  eighty  feet  high  sixteen  miles,  and  so  forth. 
.  .  .  .  At  each  station  there  is  also  established  the 
receiving  and  transmitting  apparatus.  The  latter  con- 
sists of  lUi  induction  coil,  technically  termed  a  ten- 
inch  spnrk  Goil,  and  it  is  provided  with  two  spark  balls. 
The  coil  is  worked  by  a  battery  of  dry  cells;  and.  when 
in  action,  it  creates  an  electric  discharge  between  the 
two  spark  balls  in  the  form  of  a  bright  electric  spark.     . 

On  pressing  the  l:ey,  a  torrent  of  sharp,  crackling 
sparks  pasi-^es  between  the  balls,  and  in  the  long  ver- 
tical wire  electrical  oscillations  are  set  up  which  result 
in  a  series  of  electric  waves  being  sent  out  into  space. 
The  chiration  of  this  wave  production  can  be  determined 
by  making  long  or-  short  contacts  with  the  key.  We 
must,  theieforc.  think  of  this  long  wire  as  a  kind  of 
organ  iiipe,  Avhich  emits  ethereal  music,  and  sends  out 
an  ethcrwave-train of  lo*igor short  duration,  just  as  a  fog 
horn  sends  out  sound  waves,  when  sound  signals  are 
made  at  sea.  The  receiving  instrument  consists  of  a 
very  sensitive  coherer.  In  a  small  glass  tube  are  fixed 
two  silver  wires  which  nearly  touch,  and  the  mterspace 
is  occupied  with  a  minute  quantity  of  finely  powdered 
nickel  and  silver.    ... 

When  it  is  desired  to  receive  signals,  the  sensitive 
tidie  has  one  end  connected  to  the  long  vertical  wire 
and  the  other  to  the  earth.  The  waves  sent  out  from 
the  distant  station  then  fall  upon  the  vertical  receiving 
wire,  run  down  it  and  affect  the  coherer,  causing  it  to 
become  a  conductor  for  the  moment,  i'.nd  so  permits  a  feeble 
current  to  pass  thiough  it.  A^hich.  through  the  action 
of  the  relav,  is  nuide  to  \nmt  a  signal  upon  a  strip  of 
papc)-.  This  signal  is  either  a  dot  or  a  da.sh,  accord- 
ing to  the  period  during  which  ether  waves  are  falling 
upon  the  wire.  Thus  pressures,  long  or  short,  ujion  the 
key  of  the  induction  coil  at  the  d  stant  place,  cause 
maj-ks,  long  or  •^liort,  to  l)e  made  upon  a  paper  strij) 
at  +he  receiving  instrument,  and  these  are  interpreted 
into  intelligible  signals  in  aecordaBce  \\'itli  the  recog- 
nised Morse  code. 


to  translate  it  into  Latin,  and  sent  the  Latin  to 
another  friend,  who  turned  it  Into  EnglisTi.  The 
new  English  version  was  turned  by  another  into 
French.  This  process  went  on  until  the  much 
translated  qtiatrain  has  passed  through  Greek, 
English,  German,  English.  Perslajn.  The  whole 
twelve  quatrains  are  given.  The  last  Emglish  (11th) 
and  the  first  English  (1st)  may  be  compared  here: 

I. 

1  heard  that  S.  would  write  juiy  '•  Life  " 

When  1  gave  up  my  breath. 
I    felt    that    this    indeed    would    add 

A  new  delight  to  death.— G.S.L. 

XI. 

ITe:    "Dear,  in  my  song  you  still  shall  live 
Though  under  earth  you  lie!" 

She:  "  Ah  I  had  you  now  that  grace  to  give, 
I  should  not  need  to  die!" — O.S. 


An  Experiment  in  Translation. 

An   odd   experiment   isi   translation   is   recounted 
by  Mr.  G.  S.  Layard  in  a  redent  "  Cornhill."      He 
wrote  a  four-lined  English  epigram,  got  a  friend 
7 


The  Athletic  Woman  a  Degenerate. 

Dr.  Ai-aibella  Kenealy  returns  to  the  chai'ge 
againsit  "  Woman  as  an  Athlete,"  In  the  "  Nine- 
teenth Century,"  with  a  rejoinder  to  Mrs.  Chant's 
criticism.  She  enters  her  protest  against  mas- 
culine women,  and  against  effeminate  men,  as  op- 
po.sed  to  the  normal  evolutionary  process  which 
differentiates  the  sexes  the  more  as  the  type  ad- 
vances. She  bases  her  position  oq  this  fiiiida- 
mental   distinction:  — 

^.iu.scle  is  of  two  kinds— voluntary  muscle,  inuscle, 
that  is,  over  which  tiie  mind  and  will,  by  means  of 
tlieir  nervous  telegraphic  sy.atem,  have  control;  jind 
involuntary  muscle,  as  that  composing  the  heart,  tke 
diaphragm,  thecoatsof the  stomach  and  the  whole  diges- 
tive c-inal,  which  surrounds  each  ai-tery  and  vein  from 
least  to  greatest,  regulating  blood  .supply  and  nutrition, 
and  which  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  everv 
vital  organ  of  the  liody. 

The  Most  V'aluatole  Factor. 
The  danger  of  the  female  athlete  Is  that  her 
development  of  the  voluntary  muscles  takes  place 
at  the  expense  of  the  involuntary  muscles  and  the 
sympathetic  nervous  system  wihich  reigulates  it. 
"  Activity,  mental  or  physical,  Increases  the  num- 
ber of  times  the  heart-muscle  contracts  In  a 
minute":  and  only  in  intervals  of  rest  can  the  heart- 
muscle  recuperate  itself.  Diminish  these;  ihe 
heart  saiffers:  digestion  suffers.  "Twenty-four 
hours  in  bed  or  a  day  of  lounging  will  do  more  to 
restore  a  tired  or  over-taxed  liver  than  will  any 
amount  of  athletics."  "  The  most  vahrable  factor 
in  pQiysical  development  (as  is  recognised  by  horse-, 
dog-,  and  other  trainers)  in  repose." 

The  Modern  Woman  Degenerating. 
This  evolutionary  principle,  "  by  mea>ns  of  its 
complex  .^ym'Pait.hetic  network  of  nerves  and  its 
inA'ohintary  muscle  system,  regulating  nutrition  and 
blood-supply,"  determines  the  "  evolvement  of  the 
girl  into  a  woman  ":  — 
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Here  we  have  a  frank,  outspoken,  active-limbed  young 
Iicrson,  almost  ais  much  boy  as  girl  in  her  modes  cf 
thonsht  and  muscle  energies.  She  becomes  (if  she  be 
.Tllowed  to  obey  the  impulse  which  is  the  impulse  of  her 
fullest  development)  quiet,  slower,  and  more  restrained 
oF  movement,  shyer,  imaginative,  emotional,  tenderer  of 
thought  and  imi)ulse,  softer  of  voice,  more  diffident  of 
sneech,  touched  with  new  reverences,  moods,  and  as- 
pirations. She  acquires  gradually  the  mysterious,  elu- 
sive,  lovely  charm   of   woman. 

Now  watch  this  development  thwarted  by  athletics, 
dwarfed  bv  brain  exhaustion,  nipped  by  inherited  dis- 
ease, or  stunted  by  starvation.  Instead  of  a  regenera- 
tion there  is  a  degeneration.  Instead  of  physical  en- 
richment there  is  "but  ph>sieal  impoverishment.  She 
loses  the  charm  of  childhood  without  gaining  another. 
She  remains  unlovely  or  grows  coarse;  she  stops  short 
at  the  puerila  stage  with  the  straight  up-and-downi  lines 
of  the  puerile  type,  or  she  assumes  the  stout  and 
sturdv,  it  mav  be'  gross,  lines  which  are  a  degeneration 
from 'it.  And  it  is  this  puerile  type,  or  the  degenera- 
tion from  it,  wh-.ch  is  increasing  largely  among  our 
modern  women. 

The  Perfection  of  Humam  AbDadnmeint. 
This    degeneiiate    type   "  'Will   never   be   ttoe  in- 
spiration of  any  man's  life  ":  — 

.A.nd  after  all.  ...  to  be  the  inspiration  of  a  man's 
or  a  woman's  life,  and  thereby  to  be  the  father  or  the 
mother  of  children  who  are  the  offspring  of  that  in- 
spiration, is  the  perfection  of  human  attainment. 

Then    comeis   up    the    questiom,    Wbicili   tyipe    of 

woman  yields  the  beibter  type  of  baby?      Tbe  writer 

answers :  — 

T  have  before  me  as  I  write  a  review  of  patients, 
friends,  and  acquaintances.  In  every  instance  the  chil- 
dren of  the  less  muscular  iind  less  j-obust  women  carry 
off  the  palm,  Rome  in  beauty,  some  in  intelligence,  some 
in  high  mental  or  moral  development. 

T'h  e  Pen-al  ty— C  a  n'c  er ! 

A  ye:t  more  terriib'le  piiantom  is  invoked:  — 
All  the  beautiful  and  wonderful  phenomena  of  sex 
are  dependent  absolutely  upon  the  presence  and  health 
of  a  special  physical  organisation  ....  and  it  is 
pipoisely  in  that  system  which  normally  should  be  the 
vitalising  foixe  of  the  body  that  the  great  proportion 
of  cases  of  the  terrible  disease  occur.  And  cancer  is 
largely  on  the  merease.  Cancer  is  proverbially  frequent 
in  the  woman  of  rsbust  and  strong  physique,  showing 
pre-eminently  that  the  robust  type  of  woman  is  es- 
sentially not  »he  healthy  one.  For  the  worst  of  all 
degenerations  is  cancer. 

The  CaniseTvatioin  of  Womanly  Forces. 

Tuberculosis,  gout,  cancer,  lunacy,  epilepsy,  and  every 
siiecifcs  of  neurosis  are,  despite  our  enormous  advances 
in  sanitary  knoM'ledge  and  our  immensely  improved  con- 
ditions, increasing  to  an  alarming  extent.  There  are 
many  factors  in  this  health  deterioration,  but  the  great 
and  universal  remedy,  pending  the  removal  of  these  fac- 
tors, is  wholly  and  absolutely  the  consei-vation  of 
womanly  forces.  The  woman  whose  physical  eomnlete- 
ness  precludes  her  from  spending  all  her  enerf^ies  in 
muscular  or  mental  effort  stores  these  for  her  children. 
In  this  onr  day,  when  men  are  compelled  by  the  de- 
mands of  life  to  strain  their  powers  to  the  utmost,  ths 
quality  of  conservation  and  the  scone  allowed  to  it  are 
most  inestimable  factors  in  himian  development— factors 
we  are  doing  our  rash  best  to  eliminate.  Moreover 
this  reserve  fund  it  is  woman's  duty  to  set  aside  for  the 
race  is  the  subtle  and  evolving  power  which  makes 
the  charm  of  her  presence,  and  is  the  secret  of  her 
moral  influence. 


British  School  for  Lady  Farmers. 

The  Laidy  Warwick  HioateJ  is  the  subject  of  a 
pleasing  sketch  by  Annesley  Kenealy  ia  the  "  L/ady's 
Realm  "  for  June.  TMiS  institution — ^mear  Read- 
i:ng — was  oipeineid  om  Ladiy  Warwick's  birthday  in 
1898;  and  what  led  to  its  being  foiundeid  is  thus  de- 
scribed:— 

T^nfoitunately,  theindictmentagainst  our  farming  femi- 
ninity of  abandoning  its  natural  duties  among  the  poultry 
and  cows,  in  fa\oin  of  pianos  and  genteel  pretensions, 
is  no  libel;  and  British  trade  has  undoubtedly  and  seri- 
ously suffered  from  the  unwillingness  of  the  modern 
comitrywoman  to  interest  herself  in  the  lighter  func 
tions  of  the  farmyard.  If  Lady  Warwick  succeeds  in 
tlr's  new  scheme  of  hers  for  reviving  woman's  interest, 
and  training  her  skill  in  flower-  and  fruit-growing,  in 
dairying,  and  the  smaller  arts  of  agi'iculture,  she  will 
have  accomplished  an  important  national  work.  Our 
British  woman  should  be  as  capable  in  the  grinving  of 
flowers  and  salads,  in  forcing  mushrooms,  keeping  bees 
and  poultry,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  cheeses,  as  is 
her  sister  of  France. 

What  the  Girls  Learn  to  Do. 

The  Lady  'Warwick  Hostel  is  a  charming  community, 
combuiing,  as  it  does,  the  culture  and  esprit  de  corps 
of  a  university  with  a  healthful  infl.uence  of  out-door 
life.  Some  of  the  students  are  taking  the  horticultural 
course,  with  a  view  to  practical  market  gardening. 
Others  intend  to  become  specialist  gardeners,  orchid 
or  fruit-growers.  Tavo  or  three  are  qualifying  for  the 
post  of  head  gardener  on  their  fathers'  estates.  Per- 
luips  the  greater  number,  however,  contemplate  devoting 
their  energies  to  dairy  produce. 

Embryo  florists,  flower  and  fruit-packers,  jam-maker^, 
and  bee-keepers,  are  all  represented  in  the  Hostel,  where 
the  training  afforded  is  equally  fitted  for  the  property 
owner  desirous  of  learning  how  best  to  manage  her  es- 
tate, or  to  the  self-dependent  woman,  seeking  a  con- 
genial means  of  livelihood. 

The  students  are  also  afforded  facihty  in  studying  the 
hvbridisation  and  fertilising  of  plants  and  seeds  on  the 
trial   seed-grounds  of  Messrs.  Sutton,  of  Reading. 

Cucundier  and  tomato-housts  provide  the  intending 
salad-raiser  with  experience  in  these  branches  of  her 
calling.  There  are  fruit  and  nut-plantations,  rose-gar- 
dens, and  briars  for  budding. 

An  excellent  poultry-yard  is  attached  to  the  Hostel 
and  the  care  of  this  falls  to  the  students  desirous  of 
taking  up  this  branch  of  work.  They  learn  how  to 
feed  for  egg-producinar,  how  to  fatten  for  talile,  and 
have,  moreover,  all  the  practical  and  educational  advan- 
tages of  a  neighbouring  model  poultry -farm  added  to 
the  class-instruction  at  Reading  College. 

What  It  Costs. 

The  fees  range  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  a  year,  accord  ng  to  accominodatii'U.  These 
payments  include  the  valuable  theoretic  and  practical 
curricula  of  both  Reading  College  and  the  Hostel,  so 
that  the  training  is  quite  within  the  reach  of  women 
of  moderate  mean=.  With  a  full  complement  of  thirty 
students  it  is  hoped  that  the  Hostel  «ill  prove  self- 
siipportinff. 

The  warden.  Miss  Edith  Bradley,  is  a  lad\-  of  vrde 
culture. 

Agricultural   Settleme^nts   for  Women. 

T.adv  Warwick  .  .  .  hopes,  in  the  near  future,  to 
establish  agricultural  settlements,  where  trained  women 
will  be  able  to  add  materially  to  their  incomes  bv  theii- 
cultiv.Ttion  of  small  tracts  of  garden  and  land.  Groups 
of  eight  to  ten  cottages,  with  land  attached,  will  form 
a  "  settlement."  one  of  the  tenants  acting  as  middleman 
for  the  distribution  and  marketing  of  the  products  cf  her 
fellow  workers — eggs,      honey,      salads,      and      flowers. 
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French  Freemasonry. 

Lt  is  weQl  kno'Wii  tliat  Freemasonry  ou  the  Con- 
tinent is  a  very  differeint  pair  oi  shoes  from  what 
Englishmen  im'derstaacl  by  the  word,  and,  there- 
fore, exceptiomal  intCTest  attaches  to  an  anonymous 
papeir  on  French  Freemasonry  in  the  first  May 
number  of  the  "  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes." 

Tlie  writer  divides  Frenchmen  into  two  classes 
— thcise  who  bislieve  in  the  exisitenee  .of  Free- 
masonry an-d  those  who  do  not;  the  former  usually 
laugh  at  Masonry,  the  latter  laugh  at  the  former. 
We  are  told  that  Masonry  has  a  language  of  its 
own  in  which  the  foolish  and  the  wise  alike  express 
themselves  in  the  same  set  terms,  Indiv^idiiality 
and  origlinality  are  effaced,  and  enitering  into  a  lodge 
is  like  going  to  sleep.  There  is  a  singular  ac- 
count of  a  Masionic  marriage,  in  which,  contrary 
to  Catholic  doctrine,  it  is  declared  that  in  all 
nature  love  is  the  sovereign  regulator  of  life  and 
the  great  uncoiniscioms  force  which  presides  across 
the  ageis  over  the  harmo-nlc  antagoniisim  of  heredity 
amd  adaptation.  The  bridegroom  receives  three 
kisses  from  the  Great  Expert  and  then  passes  them 
on  to  his  wife,  while  ithe  brotiiers  make  a  sort 
of  roof  of  swords  over  the  heads  of  the  young 
couple,  amd  obtain  from  them  a  proimiise  that  their 
children  shall  be  brought  up  "  in  respect  for  science 
and  reason,  in  contempt  of  supeirstitions,  and  in 
the  love  of  the  principles  of  the  Masonic  Order." 
An  attempt  seems  to  have  been  recently  made  to  abo- 
lish all,  or  nearly  all,  the  symbolism  which  charac- 
terises French  Masonry,  but  it  faileia. 

But  what  is  the  idea  beihind  the  symbalism?  It 
is  that  Masonry,  based  upon  science,  finds  in  family 
and  social  relations  the  origin  of  those  iideas  of 
duty,  good,  evil,  and  jusitice,  wihioh  it  endeavours 
to  disengage  from  religious  siupersititioms  and  the 
theories  of  metaphysics,  and  that  at  every  epoch 
in  its  iMstary  the  spread  of  science  and  of  imoral  in- 
dependence have  figured  in  the  forefront  of  its 
programme.  The  M^asion  'borrows  from  Positivism 
the  denial  of  the  transcendental  and  the  concep- 
tion of  altruism,  but  as  for  the  sociology  of  Comte. 
he  appears  to  ignore  it,  probably  because  it  is  so 
clearly  based  on  the  work  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion and  of  the  individualism  of  1789.  -From  the 
evolutionist  materialism  he  borro^ws  the  denial 
of  the  soul,  but  he  does  no-t  apparently  think  of 
asking  how  'his  theoiries  of  the  sitruggle  for  life, 
Iniilt  by  that  materialism  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
doctrines,  can  be  reconciled  with  the  principles  of 
solidiariity  which  he,  as  a  Mason,  has  already 
accepted. 

Nothing  is  more  curio>us  than  the  incessant  use 
which  Masonry  makes  of  the  word  tolerance,  which 
in  Masonic  language  appears  to  mean  the  resist- 
ance  of   all    intolerance.       Every    idea   capable    of 


being  denied  by  a  Mason  is  intolerant,  or  in  danger 
of  becoming  so.  At  the  Masonic  Conference  at 
Antwerp  in  1894  it  was  explained  that,  in  the 
18th  centuiT,  when  everybody  was  a  Deist,  the 
term  "  Grand  Architect  "  was  not  a  tenm  of  in- 
tolerance: but  in  our  age,  when  Atheists  are  numer- 
ous, the  term  has  become  a  flag  of  intolerance 
which  must  be  suppressed.  Thus  to  treat  of  all 
religion  and  all  metaphysics  furnishes  the  philo- 
sophy of  Masonry  with  an  appearance  of  unity,  and 
practically  in  the  France  of  to-day  the  craft  s<:ands 
for  hostility  to  the  Roman  Church  and  for  free- 
thought,  so  called.  It  is  impossible  to  follow  the 
anonymous  writer  of  this  article  through  his  ex- 
tremely philosop^hical  study  of  Masonic  ideas;  it  is 
enough,  perhaps,  to  note  that  he  deteots  two  cur- 
rents existing  in  the  Masonic  Order — ^one  aiming 
before  all  things  at  secrecy,  while  the  other  has 
begun  to  feel  a  tasite  for  a  certain  publicity,  or  at 
any  rate  the  need  for  a  less  oligarchical  constitu- 
tion. 


Alcohol  in  War. 

"  War's  Aftermath  "  is  the  title  of  a  paper  con- 
tributed to  the  May  "  Forum  "  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Rose, 
Renter's  cooresipondeint  in  the  Soudan  campaign. 
After  discussing  many  of  the  causes  which  make 
the  after-results  of  war  more  fatal  than  battle  it- 
self, Mr.  Rose  touches  on  alcoholism.      He  says:  — 

Alcoholic  drinks  are.  however,  now  eschewed  by  the 
bes-t  coniniandcri:.  "  Havelock's  saints "  pcrfornied 
thoir  heroic  feats  in  marching  and  fighting  in  the  In- 
dian Afutitn'  on  coffoe  alone  as  a  beverage.  In  the 
Red  liiver  Expedition  of  1870,  under  General  Wolseley, 
no  sjiiiit  ration  was  issued:  and  certainly,  says  the 
■■  Medieal  Report,"'  no  men  could  have  enjoyed  better 
hcaltl:  than  the  troops  without  it.  Out  of  710  men  oh- 
ijatred  only  five  were  invalided.  The  old-fashioned  rum 
ration  wm.s  not  issued  in  the  Ashantee  War  of  187:5,  - 
which  also  was  under  the  command  of  Genei'al  ^Volse■ 
ley. — thonsrh  a  small  "  tot  "  was  gi^•en  to  individuals, 
when  specially  prescribed  by  the  medical  oflicers.  The 
result,  as  already  pointed  out.  was  that  in  the  pcsti- 
ler.tial  eliinate  of  the  hinterland  of  the  Gold  Coa.st  the 
total  mortality  from  all  causes  was  only  3.14  per  cent. 
of  the  whole  stiength  of  the  British  troops.  In  the 
Eatiir  Wa7'  of  1S77-7:S  rum  as  a  ration  was  strictly  pro- 
h'biled:  and  the  good  health  of  the  troops  was  at- 
tributed  to  enfoiced   abstinence  from   spiritoiis  liquors. 

In  the  Soudan  the  Sirdar  prohibited  all  alcoholic 
lifjuors.  A  consignment  of  several  hundred  barrels  of 
beor  sent  by  a  speeidative  sutler  from  Cairo  to  W'ady 
Haifa  was  quickly  sent  dawn  the  river.  Some  Greeks 
smuggled  into  I'erlier  by  caravan  from  Suakin  a  large 
supply  of  concoction  called  Scotch  whisky,  Init  wliidi  it 
was  said  had  been  manufactured  in  Alexajidria  from 
pine  and  potato  spirit,  and  which,  when  swallowfd, 
would  iiuru  holes  in  the  membrane  of  the  tliroat.  Hun- 
dreds of  cases  were  seized  by  order  of  the  Conuuander- 
in-Chief,  the  bottles  broken,  and  the  vile  liquor  emptied 
on  the  thirsty  sand.  The  prohibition  caused  very  Mttle 
ijrundilimi.  for  even  the  men  who  were  not  voluntary 
total  abstainers  soon  perceived  that  the  dcstinction  of 
the  li(ni..r  was  for  their  benefit.  In  the  early  stages  of 
the  campa-gn,  what  with  constant  drills  and  route 
inarchcL;,  General  (^atacre  lirought  his  British  Brigade 
into  a  condition  '"  as  fit  as  a  fiddle."  Father  Brindle 
and  Revs.  Mes.srs.  Simnrs  and  AVatson,  the  army  chap- 
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lains,  tcld  me  that  they  did  not  recognise  some  of  tlieir 
"  lambs  "  after  a  few  weeks,  so  remarkable  was  their 
improved  health  from  enforced  ahptinenee  and  constant 
work.  Of  one  thing  I  am  sure — viz.,  that  the  mortality 
from  fe^er  and  other  diseases  during  the  Atbara  cam- 
paicn,  the  midsummer  camp  at  Darmali,  and  the  final 
Omdurman  campaign,  would  have  been  infinitely 
srreater  than  it  was  if  alcoholic  liquors  had  been  allowed 
as  a  beverage,  or  even  as  an  occasional  ration. 

"  Duitoh  courage  "  is  evidently  at  a  diiiscount  in 
seiri'ouis  oip€'raitloiiis. 


Madmen  as  Monarchs. 

In  the  "  Arena  "  for  May  Mr.  W.  J.  Corbet,  M.P., 
na.3  an  article  on  "  illustrioTis  lunatics,"  in  "which  he 
oharitaibly  explains  the  excesses  of  cruelty  dis- 
played by  crowned  monsters  as  due  to  hereditary  in- 
sanity.     He  says,  rather  sweepingly:  — 

The  royal  families  of  the  ancients,  like  those  of 
modern   times,  were  nearly  all  tainted,  in  spite  of  the 

intellectual    brilliancy   and   em.iment    abilities 

The  unrestr.-'iiied  exercise  of  despotic  power,  and  the 
inordinate  and  illicit  indulgence  of  sen.sual  passion,  des- 
troy the  dominion  over  self,  and  esiiecially  when  coupled 
with  the  habit  of  intoxication,  inevitably  lead  to  mental 
deterioration,  general   paralysis,   or  lunacy. 

The  Caesars  Mad. 
Mr.  Corbet  proceeds  to  specify  cases:  — 

One  of  the  most  remarlcable  instances  of  illustrious 
lunacy  of  a  hereditary  character,  in  ancient  times,  is 
that  furnished  by  the  familv  of  the  Caesars.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  insane  taint  originated  with  the  great 
founder  of  the  dynasty,  who  \^•as  afflicted  with  epilepsy. 
and,  according  to  some  writers,  abandoned  himself  in 
his  younger  days  to  vice  and  iiitempei-ance. 

Caesar's  daughter  Juliia,  a  woman  of  the  worst 
oharacter,  had  an  idiot  son.  "  Morajl  brain - 
poisoning  brotight  down  the  curse  of  insanity  upon 
the  Julian  race  ...  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation  and  beyond."  Augustus's  mind  Mr. 
Corbet  finfds  to  have  been  unhinged  at  times.  He 
speaks  of  the  hereditarj'  taint  of  the  Caesars  as 
"  that  maniacal  fire  which  burne'd  so  fiercely  in 
the  veins  of  OaJligula,  and  was  eventually  extin- 
guished in  the  blood  of  Nero." 

Alexander  the  Great  Mad. 
He  eindorses  the  phrase.  "  the  Miacedonian  Mad- 
man ":  — 

Alexander  of  Jifacedon  furnishes  another  example  of 
how  the  exercise  of  absolute  power  .and  the  unrestrained 
indulgence  of  sensuality  act  upon  the  brain,  destroy  the 
faculty  of  self-control,  harden  the  human  heart,  impair 
the  understanding,  and  finally  overthrow  the  rea.son. 

Among  ancient  Iranatics  of  note  are  mentioned 

King  Saul,  NehTicihadnezzar  and  Oamibyses. 

Mad  Tsars. 
Coming  to  modern  times,  Mr.  Corbet  dieolares:  — 

Tt  is  notorious  that  most  of  the  imperial  and  rnyal 
families  of  the  present  day  have  "  the  mad  drop  "  in 
them,  notablv  the  Russian.  Gennan,  Austrian,  Danish, 
English,  Portugtiese,  and  Bavarian.  The  conservation 
and  hereditary  transuii^sion  of  the  in.sane  taint  in  all  of 
these  is  assured  by  frequent  consanguineous  marriages. 


"  Ivan  the  TerriWe  was  nothinig  less  than  a  vio- 
lent kinatic,"  "  Peter  the  Great  was  an  ©pileiptic." 
Of  his  daughter  Elizabeth  the  -writer  'says,  "her 
actions  could  only  be  accounted  for  by  mental 
aberration."  Catherine  the  Great  was  "  morally 
insane."  Her  son  Paul  "  became  a  violent  luna- 
tic." His  son  Alexander  died  a  victim  to  meian- 
cholia.  Nicholas'  temper  was  so  umgovernable  as 
to  amount  to  temiporary  insanity.  "  The  mind  of 
the  late  Elm-peror  was  supiposed  to  be  quite  un- 
hinged from  fear  of  the  Nihilists."  "Tlie  terrible 
tragedies  in  the  Austrian  and  Bavarian  royal  houses 
are  so  recent  as  to  be  within  the  memory  of  all." 

The  Royal  Family  of  England. 

Mr.  Corbet  goes  on — 

It  is  veil  known  that  the  royal  fa,mily  of  England  is 
tainted  on  both  side--.  George  I.  and  George  II.  drank 
to  excess.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  their 
intemperance  sowed  the  seeds  which  developed  into 
positive  insanity  in  George  III. 

Mercifully,  he  does  not  trace  the  lineage  further. 
We  are  not  sfurprised  to  find  him  quote  with  sy^m- 
pathy  the  paradox  that  before  long  it  will  be  a  dis- 
tinction to  be  sane.  He  concludes  with  a  diatribe 
against  the  Suitan  Abdul   Hamid:  — 

T.Tking  all  thincs  into  account,  he  may  be  set  down 
as  the  most  illustrious  lunatic  that  has  appeared  ui)on 
earth  from  the  days  of  Xero  to  the  present   time. 


Queen  of  the  Queens  of  Sorro-v/. 

It  is  a  sad  story  which  opens  the  "  Lady's  Realm" 
for  June, — ^an  unsigned  sketch  of  the  Queen  of  the 
Belgians.  Here  is  a  summary  of  the  woes  re- 
counted:— 

Few  loyal  families  have  experienced  more  family  sor- 
row than  that  of  Helgiiuii,  and  the  misfortunes  have 
been  all  the  harder  to  bear  in  that  they  have  so  deeply 
concerned  the  private  life  of  the  Queen.  The  death  of 
her  only  son,  a  most  promising  prince,  almost  broke' her 
heart,  and  then  followed  the  death  of  her  nephew. 
Prince  Baldwin  of  I'landers,  to  whom  she  was  deeply 
attached,  and  who  had  lieen  destined  for  the  husband 
of  her  youngest  daughter,  the  Princess  Clementina.  The 
execution  of  the  Emperor  of  Mexico,  which  drove  his 
tmfortunate  ^^^fe  out  of  her  mind,  was  a  terrible  blow 
to  the  Queen,  who  had  been  amongst  those  relations 
who  had  urged  him  to  accept  the  Mexican  throne.  The 
tragedy  of  iMeyerling,  which  made  her  second  daughter 
a  widow  at  twenty-four,  entirely  broke  down  the  Queen's 
health  at  the  time:  and  now  the  last  blow  has  come, 
in  the  ecandal  in  the  married  life  of  her  eldest  datighter. 
Tt  is  small  wonder  that  Queen  iMaria  should  prefer  to 
lead  as  secluded  a  life  as  possible. 

Nor  is  the  summary  complete:  — 

Tt  is  known  to  the  world  that  for  manv  years  the 
King  and  Queen  have  virtually  lived  a  life  of  separation, 
though  they  meet  on  formal  occasions,  and  appear  to- 
gether at  Court  functions.  Tt  cannot  be  said  that  the 
chief  faitlt  lies  with  the  Qtieen — who,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  her  married  life,  was  a  most  affectionate  and 
loyal  wife — for  the  fault  lies  more  ^v^th  the  King:  but 
it  also  was  a  great  misfortune  that  the  characters  of 
their  j\T.'»iesties  shotild  be  so  utterly  unlike,  as  tbev  have 
few  tastes  or  opinions  in  common.  TCing  Leopold  has 
ex.^ellent  attributes  for  public  life.  He  is  a  clever  finan- 
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cier,  a   good  ruler;   but  he   lia.s  few  of  the  virtues  that 
go  to  make  an  ideal  husband. 

Of  their  eldest  daughter  the  writer  says:  — 

The  Princess  Philip  of  Cobuig  cannot  be  .said  to  have 
had  a  cnance  of  happiness  in  Jior  married  life.  She 
wa>^  transported  straight  from  a  stiict  schoolroom  after 
her  niainage,  nito  tlie  fastest  Koval  set  in  Europe 
ller  domestic  life  i\as,  ho\\ever,  far  from  happy,  ancl 
i  rince  Philip  not  only  nejilected  her,  he  also  is  said  to 
hnve  hehaved  in  a  most  cruel  manner  to  his  young  wife, 
who.  as  time  went  on,  became  absolutely  reckless.  The 
unfortunate  Princess  fled  on  two  occasions  to  her 
parents,  beeginR  them  to  allow  her  to  remain  ^Wth 
them:  but  unfortunately  her  request  was  not  granted 
and  she  wa"  sent  hack  to  her  husband.  The  C^ieon! 
who  knew  how  unhappy  her  own  married  life  had^jcen' 
sympathised  with  her  daughter,  but  she  advised  her  to 
submit  to  everything  rather  than  cause  a  scandal.  The 
final  nipture  between  Prince  and  Princess  Philip  of 
Coburg  has  been  the  cause  of  the  deejjcst  grief  to  the 
()ueen. 

The  union  of  her  second  dausliter  with  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Austria,  which  ended  in  the  scene 
of  shame  and  death  at  Meyerling,  linked  together 
in  traigic  fashiOfU  the  two  most  sorrow-smitten 
Royal  Houses  in  Europe. 


Cheap  Telegrams  for  the  Empire. 

Mr.  Henniker  Heaton's  Next  Demand. 
Having  virtuaLly  secured  an  Imperial  Penny  Post, 
Mr.  HeniHiiker  Heabon  sets  himself,  with  renewed 
strength,  to  work  tor  a  corresipondiing  reduotion  in 
charges  for  telegraphic  messages.  He  puts  for- 
ward his  plea  for  "  an  Imperial  telegraip'h  system  " 
in  the  "  Nineteemth  Cemtury  "  for  June.  He  an- 
nounces the  formatioin  of  an  Lmiperial  Telegraph 
Committee,  of  which  Sir  Edwa.rd  Bassoon  is  chair- 
man, with  this  object  in  view. 

The  Oable-monopoly.  i 

Mr.  Heatoa  ispeaks  strongly  against  tne  mono- 
poly wihioh  now  holds  the  cables  and  imposes  all 
but  prohibiibive  tariffs.  On  cablegrams  bebweem 
this  country  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other  Aus- 
tralasia, tihe  Cape,  India,  Ajmerica  and  the  East, 
there  was  spent  in  1898  closely  on  two-and-a-half 
millions  sterling.  Mr.  Heatom  says  a  startling 
fhing  when  he  declares:  — 

It  would  be  possible  even  now,  for  the  sums  paid  in 
subsidising  the  mail  packet  companies,  to  telegraph  the 
whole  of  our  correspondence  with  the  colonics  gratis, 
with   a.  saving  of  six  weeks  in  the  case  of  Australia. 

Yet  out  of  100  telegrams  sent  by  the  Colonies  to 
England,  99  are  commercial,  only  one  relates  to 
family  or  private  affairs.  The  sysitem  is  of  no  use 
for  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 

Whait  Might  be  Done! 

Yet  "'electricity  is  the  cheapest  of  natural  forces." 

And  Mr.  Heaton  does  not  hesitate  to  predict:  — 

There  is  absolute  certainty  that  at  some  early  date 
we  shall  be  able  to  telegraph  to  New  Zealand  or  to  ajiy 
other  p-at  of  the  world  for  a  mere  trifle.      The  post  will 


be  seen  to  be  so  crushingly  expensive,  from  the  loss  of 
time  and  opportunities  involved,  that  it  will  be  aban- 
doneil  as  a  luxury  to  the  leisured  and  wealthy  cla.sses. 

The  significant  remark  is  made:  — 

The  nunilier  of  telegrams  annually  despatched  in  the 
United  Kingdom  exceeds  the  nund)er  of  letters  carried 
when  Sir  liowland  lliU  published  his  famous  pamphlet. 

Sucking  the  Nervous  System  of  Empire. 

But  at  present  the  teQegrapih  .system  is  worked 
not  for  the  benefit  of  340  millions  of  human  beings 
within  the  Empire,  to  keep  them  in  touch  and  sym- 
pathy, but  in  the  intere.sts  of  the  moinopolist:  — 

Compare  the  tariff  with  the  fact  that  the  Ea.stern 
1_elegiaph  Comjiany's  ordinary  shares  are  quoted  at 
35  per  cent,  premium;  the  Ea.stern  Extension  Company's 
at  25  per  cent,  premium,  the  Indo-European  Company's 
at  25  per  cent,  inemium.  and  the  Great  Northern  Com- 
pany's at  40  per  cent,  premium.  And  these  companies, 
too  modest  to  flaunt  their  large  dividends  in  our  faces, 
have  an  enormous  reserve  fund,  and  a  liuge  store  of 
surplus  cable.  If  the  conception  of  Imperial  unity — 
a  brotherhood  of  British  peoples — is  ever  to  be  realised, 
this  monopoly  must   rii-st  be  broken  down. 

Escape — By  Overland  Wire. 
This  is  the  grievance.  Now  for  the  remedy.  Mr. 
Heaton  approves  the  idea  of  the  State  acquiring  the 
cables  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  But  he  lays 
most  stress  in  utilising,  as  far  as  possi^ble,  over- 
land wires  :^ 

^^  e  have  all  found  cabling  hopelessly  expensive.  Let 
us  abandon  (or  at  least  supplement)  the  cables.  A 
glance  at  the  maji  will  show  that  all  the  chief  portions 
of  the  I-Jritish  Empiie  m;;y  he  apjiroachcd  by  'amj  lines, 
■w-ith  two  .short  gaps,  which  can  easily  be  bridged  over 
by  cables.  As  will  l)e  seen,  we  can  travel  on  drj-  land 
throughout  Europe,  throughout  Asia,  throughout 
Africa;  and  by  stepping  stones  even  reach  Australia. 

One  Shilling  a  Word   to  Australia  and  the  Cape. 

This  is   his   project:  — 

I  would  establish  a  British  Impeiial  Telegraph  Union, 
similar  to  the  liritish  Imperiiil  Postal  Union,  which 
is  born,  though  not  naiiicd.  There  should  be  zones  of 
charge:  a  penny  a  word  to  Europe,  threepence  to  Egypt, 
sixpence  a  word  to  Canada,  the  West  Indies,  India,  the 
Straits  Settlements  and  Hong  Kong,  and  Is.  a  word  to 
the  Cape  and  Australasia.  There  are  no  less  than  thir- 
teen wires  crosning  the  Atlantic,  of  which  two  do  the 
work,  eleven  being  iiearlv  always  idle,  and  kept  idle 
by  the  telegraph  ring.  It  is  obvious  that  nothing  more 
is  required  for  a  sixpenny  rate  than  to  utilise  some 
of  these  submerged  and  silent  wires.  One  fact  alone 
will  suifice.  In  Australia  we  can  telegraph  three 
thousand  miles  for  a  penny  a  word;  ^vhe^eas  my  penny 
zone  would  not  excci^l  two  thousand  miles  in  any  direc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Heaton  suggests  that  a  conference  of  gov- 
ernments concerned  be  convened  by  our  Gov- 
ernment, that  the  Australian,  English  and  Indian 
Governments  be  urged  to  lay  the  cable  between 
Singapore  and  Au.stralia.  and  that  Mr.  Mulock's 
Pacific  Cable  project  be  heartily  supported. 

The  Projected  Land  Lines. 

The  projected  lines  are  three:  — 
(1)  Ixindon  to    Titlis;  Tifds  to  Men-;  Merv  to  Pesha- 
wur  (six  hundred  miles  only  to  be  constructed);  Pesha- 
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Vfur  to  Sadiya,  Tiurmah  N.E.  frontier;  Sadiya  to  Hong 
Kont;:  Plong  Kons  to  Shanghai. 

rroiii  this  route 'it  will  be  seen  that  if  Ave  link  up  the 
six  hundred  miles  across  Afghanistan  we  can  send  a 
message  to- day  from  London  to  Hong  Kong  and  Shang- 
hai bv  land. 

(2) "  Calais  to  Constantinople,  thence  to  Suez  and 
Cairo,  and  from  Cairo  to  the  Cape.  This  land  line  is 
alrt»ady   being   con.stracted. 

(S)  Calais  to  Constantinople;  thence  to  Fao  at  the 
head  of  the  Pei-sian  Gulf;  from  Fao  to  Bushire  and 
.Task,  and  thence  to  Kurrachee  and  India. 

An  imimeidiiate  reduction  of  caWe  dliarges  is  pre- 
dicted in  conseqivence.  "  I  am  assured  by  city 
friends  that  business  methods  would  be  revolu- 
tionised if  we  could  put  everything  on  the  wire." 


Facts  about  Our  Carrying  Trade. 

"  Sea-Power  and  Sea-Carriage  "  is  the  subjeict  O'f 
a  fact-eramm'ed  paper  in  the  "  Nineteeinth  Ceu- 
tury  "  by  Mr.  Benjaimin  Taylor.  He  declares  at 
the  outset  that  the  "  busiiness  of  sea-oajirying  is 
without  doub't  the  most  iimirnortant  trade  in  the 
world."  He  takes  1840  as  fhe  birth-year  oif  the 
maritime  supremacy  of  Great  Britain. 

The  World's  Shipping  in  1898. 
He  presents  a  most  iuistructive  table  of  the  world's 
shipping  in   1898,  from  Which  may  be  taken  the 
figures  relating  to  nations  with  more  than  a  mil- 
lioin  tons:  — 


Country. 

Steamers  over 

100  tODF. 

Sail'-rs  ovev 
100  tons. 

Total  over 
100  toes. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

Na 

Tonnage. 

U.  Kingdom 
B.  Colonies  - 

6,783 
919 

7,702 

10,.547  355 
620, -34 

2,261 
1,180 

2,010,519 

456,574 

9,0« 
2,090 

]2,5S7,90< 
1,077,408 

B.  Empire    - 

11,168,189 

S,441 

2,497,123 

11.143 

13,605,312 

U.  States 

780 

1,175,762 

2,370 

i,-:;72,9i5 

3,150 

2,448,677 

France  - 

617 

972,617 

.=534 

206,898 

1,151 

1,179,575 

Germany 

1,066 

1,644,337 

538         409.644 

1,601 

2,113,981 

Norway 

710 

618,617 

1,953  1  1,024,600 

2,663 

1,013,217 

Total  World 

14,701 

19,511,292 

13,351     7,019,958 

28,052 

26,561,250 

Amother  table  islhows  that  of  the  totaJl  toinmage 
Latin  natioins  possesis  3,265,475,  and  the  Teutouic 
nations  7,62.5.966  tons. 

Mr.  Taylor  reports  thiat  "  it  has  been  coimiputed 

that  £70.000.000  ^per  a.nnum  is  paid  to  Britisih  iship- 

owners  for  ocean  carriaige  between  foreign  ports." 

Of   the   coaetiinig    tirade    roumid    the    United    Kini^:- 

diora  and  between  Great  Britain  and  Irelamid  in  1898. 

the  tonnage   of   British    vessels   was   30,555.630,   of 

foreign  vessels  137,498:  — 

Tn  1801  the  value  of  the  sea-commerce  of  the  British 
Kmpire  was  £970,000,000.  Of  that,  £696,000,000  repre- 
sented the  mother  country  and  £143,000,000  tlie  self- 
governino;  colonies.  Of  the  colonial  portion,  £95.000,000 
represented  the  ti-ade  between  the  colonies  and  coun- 
tries other  than  the  LTnited  Kingdom. 


Of  tonniage  of  vessiels  enterimg  and  cleauinig  ports 
in  the  United  States  (exclusive  of  lake  trade),  Bri- 
tish tonnag'e  is  56.1,  in  Germauy  is  35.5,  iu  Prance 
is  45.6  per  cent.;  and  in  Europe  geuerally  the 
British  touinage  is  m-ore  than  123  miiiiorus  against 
more  than  106  millions  of  oiDher  natious.  iVIr. 
Taylor  fancies  the  importau'ce  of  our  passenger 
trade  is  rather  overlooked.  He  thinks  it  doubtful 
whether  we  have  as  large  a  proportiom  of  the 
passe'nger  as  of  the  cargo  carrying  trada  of  the 
world.  He  remarks  on  the  "  significaut  fact  "  that 
"  of  the  six  largest  merchant  fleets  in  the  world, 
all  over  200,000  tons  each,  three  are  British  and 
three  are  foreign.  And  the  seventh  largest  is 
Japanese." 

The  Pacific  Trade. 

Of  the  Pacific  trade  he  estimates  the  annual  value 

thus :  — 

n)  American  side  of  the  Pacific,  £139,000.000;  (2) 
Asiatic  side,  iiiclndina:  India,  Japan,  and  China, 
£(;79.000,0C0;  (3)  Australasia,  £200.000,000;  (4)  islands 
of  the  Pacific,  including  Netherlands-India,  £84,000,000, 
total,  £1,1U2,000,000.  This  includes  the  coasting  trade 
and  the  inter-insidar  trade,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  es- 
timated. On  an  average  value  of  £10  per  ton  of  cargo, 
this  would  represent  a  carriage-tonnage  of  110,200,000 
tons. 

Mr.  Taylor  apprehends  most  serious  rivalry  in 
the  carrying  trade  of  the  Far  East  from  the  United 
States,  Germany,  and  above  all  Japan.  "It  is  pro- 
bable indeed  that  Japan  may  become  the  chief  ocean 
carrier  of  the  East." 


The  Y-Rays: 

The  Latest  Pairy-tale  of  Science. 

"  Torpedces  Steered  by  Light  "  is  ithe  title  given 
by  R.  N.  Mere  to  his  paper  in  the  June  "  Pear- 
son's." It  is  "  an  account  of  the  marvellous  in- 
vention of  a  young  Swede,  who  has  discovered  a 
new  form  of  X-rays,  which  he  has  successfullv 
applied  to  the  steering  of  toripedoes  without  the 
use  of  the  connecting  wires.  The  li,?ht-rays  are 
transmitted  ithrougih  the  air  from  a  radiator  on  ship- 
board, on  the  shore,  or  in  a  balloon — at  a  distance 
limited  oniy  by  the  range  of  sight — to  a  receiving 
apparatus  attached  to  the  torpedo,  where  they  are 
converted  Into  motive  energy,  sufficiently  ipoiwerfiil 
to  place  the  steering  ruddei's,  and  also  the  detonat- 
ing pistol,  at  the  absolute  control  of  the  operator." 
The  inventor's  name  is  Alex.  Orloff.  His 
"  light-rays,"  which  cannot  be  seen,  are  and 
remain  a  mystery:  — 

"  You  may  describe  them,"  he  said,  "  as  an  entirely 
new  powerful  and  penetrative  form  of  X-rays,  whidi 
you  may  call  Y-rays,  if  vou  like.  They  are,  of  course, 
invisible.  I  discovered  them  when  I  was  working  up 
some  experiments  in  reference  to  the  power  which  ravs 
of  light  possess  iu  vibrating  waves  of  the  atmosphere." 

The  description  sug.gests  that  these  Y-rays  are 
more   like   materialised   will-power   than    anything 
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else.       The  torpedo  is  as  it  were  meemerised  and 
reraai'iis  under  tlie  control  of  i;^  sender:  — 

The  rays:,  wJiicli  diverge  fioin  Ihe  transmitter  iu  the 
shape  of  a  cone,  need  not  be  directed  with  absolute 
accuracy  on  the  tori^edo,  for  the  area  affected  bv  them 
increases  with  the  distanc'e  from  the  transmittoj-.  At 
two  nnles,  for  instance,  the  lieani  is  100  yards  across, 
and  if  the  torjiedo  is  anywliei-e  within  this  nrea,  it  can 
bo  controlled. 

The  operator  can  prevent  the  torpedo  exploding 

if  it  strikes  the  wroog  object,  say,  a  frienLlly  ship. 

Mr.   Orloff  recites    Ms    coirdfeal     reception    at  the 

Swedish  Court  and  proceeds:  — 

By  command  of  the  King,  torpedo-boats  were  placed 
at  my  disposal,  and  I  carried  out  a  large  number  of  ex- 
periments on  the  Swedish  rivers.  The  torpedoes  were 
sent  out  for  a  distance  of  two  and  a  half  miles— the 
lon'^est  distance  available— and  I  tlien  made  them  do 
whatever  I  wished— go  forwards  or  backwards,  go  in 
a  curve  oi  in  a  direct  line,  turn  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left,  and  sink  or  rise  as  1  might  require;  all  this,  of 
course,  without  any  material  connection  between  myself 
and  ray  torpedoes. 


The  Peerage  in  Trade. 

"Harmsworth's"  for  May  has  a  paper  by  "  I.a;- 
nota,"  whicih  would  have  caused  a  coimimoibion  if 
foreseen  iu  aristOlCl^atie  circles  of  a  geineratiom  or 
two  ago.  It  is  entitled  "  Peers  and  Peeresses  in 
Business."  This  is  a  list  of  the  aiames  and  trades 
given,  with  portraits:  — 


Lord    Londonderiy 
Marquis  of  Bute     . . 
Lord.    Sudele\' 
Lord  Ranfurly 
Lord    Harrington 
Lt)rd   Normanby 
Lord  De  La  Warr. . 
Countess  of  Warwick 
Viscountes.s  Hamblt _do:i 
Lord    Burton 
Lord  Ardilaun 
Lord    Iveagh 
V/Ord  Ashton 
Lord   Farquhar 
Lord   Revelstoke 
Lnrd   Wolverton 
Lord  Glenesk 


..(-'oiU   dealer 
. .  Wine  grower. 
. .  -Tam-maker. 
. .  Fm.it  farmer. 
.  .  Florist  and  greengrocer. 
. .  Schoolmaster. 
..  .  Hotel  proprietor. 
..Dealer  in  needlework 
■  .  Bookstall  proprietor. 
.  .  Hrewcr. 
. .  Brew  er. 
. .  Brewer. 
. .  Carpet  maker. 
. .  Banker. 
. .  Banker. 
. .  Banker. 
..Newspaper  proprietor. 


Russian    Finance    and    British 
Friendship. 

"  The  Coming  llussian  Loan  "  is  the  subject  of 

discussion  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Lawson  in  the  "  National 

Review."       He  refers  to  the  recent  publication  iu 

the  '■  Times  "  of  the  secret  minute  of  M.  Witte,  in 

which  the  Russian  Finamce  Minister,  speaking  of 

the  importanee  of  the  British  market  for  Russian 

produce,   says: — 

England  is  not  less  important  as  a  market  for  placing 
Russian  fund*.  This  was  the  ca.se.  in  fact,  before 
the  Afghan  frontier  troubles,  which  compelled  us  to 
transfer  our  funds  to  Berlin,  and  subsequently,  under 
pressure  of  political  complications,  to  France. 

Mr.   Jjawson  interprets  the  whole   incident   "as 

a  belated  bid  for  Britisih  frierndship,"  as  an  intima- 

tiO'U  that  Rus.sia  is  oipen  to  deal  with  ns.      In  plain 


English,  M.  Witte  wants  to  borrow  money.  Berlin 
v/ill  not  help  him.  "  For  the  next  loan,  which 
cannot  be  long  delayed,  it  must  apparently  be  Lon- 
don or  notihimg." 

Mr.  Lawson  wants  him  to  consider  his  case  well 
before  placing  his  loan  on  the  London  mai-ket.  A 
fiasco  there  would  be  "am  almost  iiTetrievable  mis- 
fortun'e  for  the  Russian  Treasurr."  It  is 
not,  as  M.  Witte  seems  to  imaginfe,  a 
questiO'n  of  sympathy,  but  of  confidence.  Mr. 
Lawson  then  examines  the  Russian  Budget,  and 
s'hakes  his  head  over  it.  It  does  not  show  enough 
of  reserve  force,  of  unita/pped  resources  or  ability 
to  bear  fresh  taxation.  Its  defects  are  aggravated 
by  the  tendency  of  M.  Witte's  Budigets  not  to  im- 
prove.      Mr.  Lawson  argues:  — 

It  is  evidently  high  time  for  the  British  invcstoi 
to  be  considering  his  reply  to  the  flattering  overtures 
wliich  are  going  to  be  made  to  him  on  lielialf  of  the 
Russian  Treasury.  The  proposal  will  probably  bp  for 
a  ten  million  sterling  issue  of  3h  per  cents,  about 
jiar,  0)-  three  per  cents,  at  a  proportionate  discount.  . 
If  he?  Budget,  the  state  of  her  revenue,  and  the  outlook 
for  her  rapidly  increasing  commitments  be  made,  as  they 
ought  lo  be,  the  measure  of  her  credit,  she  [Russia] 
shoidd  be  thankful  to  get  luoncy  at  4  or  even  .t  per  cent. 
But  the  mere  mention  of  such  terms  M.  Witte  would 
t.-ke  as  nn   aflVont. 

Possibly  by  way  of  a  joke  Mr.  Lawson  closes  his 

p.iper  with  this  suggestion:  — 

Why  should  not  the  foreign  loan  system  be  taken  into 
eonsi(lcration  at  the  Peace  Conference  in  connection 
witJi  the  bloated  armaments  to  which  it  so  largely  con- 
tribute-? At  least  one  half  of  the  Great  Powers  of 
Euroiic  would  liave  smaller  armaments  to-day  if  they 
hnd  not  been  able  to  borrow  money  to  build  them 
with.  That  being  so,  surely  a  short  and  simple  means 
of  checking  their  gi-owth  would  be  to  make  botrowed 
uioney  contraband  of  war.  The  British  representativ.s 
at  the  Conference  might  propose  that  when  two  Great 
Powers  were  at  war,  or  preparing  for  war,  no  other 
Great  Power  should  allow  its  subjects  to  lend  money  to 
either  of  them.  Ho\\-  would  that  suit  the  Tsar  and  Mr. 
Stead?  We  fear  neither  of  them  would  welcome  it  with 
their  favourite  invocation,  '"  In  God's  name!" 


Stories  from  the  Magazines. 

The  anniversary  of  Waterloo  Is  honoured  in 
"  Cornhill  "  by  three  writers.  Rev.  Canon  Stave- 
ley  is  one  of  them,  and  retails  several  "  military 
a;nicedotes."  He  recounts  "  one  of  tihe  most  ex- 
traardiniary  escapes  from  death  "  on  the  field  of 
Waterloo.  Lieutenant  Stewart  Moore  received  a 
gth,astly  wound:  — 

A  Polish  lancer  drove  his  lance  through  one  of  his 
lungs.  He  must  Iiave  been  destitute  of  medical  aid 
for  hours,  for  when  the  surgeon  came  to  examine  his 
wotnid,  it  was  dark,  and  a  lantern  had  to  be  us-^d  for 
a  proper  inspection.  The  light  was  actually  1>lown  out 
by  the  air  issuing  from  the  wound.  But  he  recovered 
and  lived  on  to  old  age. 

The  Oaoion  tells  also  of  the  wife  of  the  Quarter- 
master who  had  stood  fire  with  her  husband  in 
South  America,  and  been  severely  wounded.  At 
Waterloo  she  lingered  with  the  regiment  after  the 
firing  commenced:  — 
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However,  the  Adjutant  told  her  that  a  battlefield  was 
not  the  place  for  an  officer's  wife,  and  she  reluct;intly 
withdrew,  hut  onlv  to  station  herself  in  the  oelfry  of 
the  cliurch  at  W^aterloo,  from  which  she  had  probably 
a  finer  and  more  extensive  view  of  the  battle  than  even 
'N'apoleon  or  Wellington. 

Romance  of  a  Battlefield  Founidlimg. 

Tibe  Canon  windis  up  his  stories  of  Waterloo  by 

a   reimajikable  and   interesting  amecdiote   told   him 

by  the  sister  of  a  distinguisiheid  Feililoiw  of  Trinity, 

noted  as  luavLng  been  the  first  Raman  Catholic  to 

attain  the  boinoiir  of  Felloiwship:  — 

Years  ago  this  lady  paid  a  visit  to  the  island  of  Mauri- 
tius^. 8he  was  introduced  to  a  lady  of  great  beauty 
and  commandins;  appearance,  who  ordered  everyone 
about,  and  whose  features  were  unmistakably  Spanish. 
Wlio  was  this  lady?  An  infant  picked  up  on  the  field 
of  W^ateiloo  from  behind  a  waggon  after  the  battle. 
Hei-  parents  were  known  to  God  alone.  She  was  found 
bv  ari  ensign,  Heiliger  by  name,  perhaps  an  olficer 
in  the  King's  Gerrnan  Legion.  He  placed  her  luider 
the  cai-e  of  a  soldier's  wife,  paying  for  her  support,  and, 
as  she  grew  up,  seeing  how  beautiful  and  talented  she 
promised  to  be,  had  her  educated  and  finally  married 
her,  as  Dick  Swiveller  did  the  Marchioness.  He  held 
in  his  latter  days  an  appointment  in  the  Mauritius,  and 
here  follows  the  extraordinarv  pendant  to  this  romantic 
tale.  Ilie  great  gi-anddaughter  of  the  Waterloo  "Waif  and 
Stray  "'  (they  mature  and  marry  vei-y  early  in  those 
tropical  climes)  was  the  wife  of  Baron  de  Lesseps,  the 
originator  of  the  Suez,  and  the  unfortunate  designer  of 
the  Panama,  Canal.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  she  fell 
in  love  with  the  Laron,  then  above  seventy,  and  pro- 
po-^ed  to  him,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Mauritius, 
by  a  floral  oftering.  The  old  Baron  was  so  amazed 
that  he  declared  that  she  must  intend  the  offering  for 
his  son,  who  was  with  him.  "  Non,  monsieur,  c'est 
a  vouv." 

Jolhn  Brown's  Hint  to  the  Scoffer. 
Mrs.  JuWa  Wa-nd  Howe,   in  tfie  May   "  Atlantic 
Monthly,"  relates  this  imcident  of  John  Brown,  the 
immior tal  AboMti  omifsit :  — 

At  one  time,  during  the  border  war,  he  had  taken 
several  prisoners,  and  among  them  a  certain  .iudge. 
Brown  was  always  a  man  of  prayer.  On  this  occa- 
sion, feeling  quite  uncertain  ,is  to  whether  he  ought  to 
spare  the  lives;  of  the  prisoners,  he  retired  into  a  thicket 
near  at  hand,  and  besought  the  Lord  long  and  fervently 
to  inspire  hijn  with  a  right  determination.  Tho  judge, 
overhearing  this  petition,  was  so  much  amused  at  it 
th-it;   in   spite  of   the  gravity   of  his  own   situation,   he 

laughed  aloud.      '•'  Judge ,"  cried  John  Brown,  '■  if 

you  mock  at  my  prayers,  I  shall  know  what  to  do  with 
you  without  asking  the  Almighty!" 

Man  and  Woman  at  Bhe  Polls. 
Mrs.  Howe  recalls  a  speecih  at  the  Boston  Radi- 
cal Cluib,  when  the  discussion  drifted  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Woimain  Suffrage:  — 

John  "Wei.ss  dehvered  himself  of  the  following  sen- 
tence: '•  When  man  and  woman  shall  meet  at  the  polls, 
and  he  shall  hold  out  his  hand  and  sav  to  her.  Give 
me  your^quick  intuition,  and  accept  in  return  niv  ratio- 
cination "—  A  ringing  laugh  here  interrupted  the 
speaker.       It  came  from   Kate  Field. 

How  "the  Baittle  Hymn  "  was  Written. 
In    the    reminiscences    which    Mrs.    Julia    Ward 
Howe  contributes  to  the  May  "  Atlantic  Monthly," 


s(he  recalls  the  times  of  the  Civil  War.  As  she 
amd  some  friends  came  away  from  an  interyiew 
with  Abralham  Lincoln,  Mr.  Free'man  Clarke  said 
of  him,  "  We  have  seen  it  in  his  face — ^hopeless 
honesty,  that  is  all."  He  spoke  as  if  tie  feilt  that  it 
was  far  from  enough.  Mrs.  Howe  goes  on  to  tell 
bow  she  came  to  write  "  T'he  Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic" — "Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the 
comiing  of  the  Lord."  She  was  attending  a  review 
at  s'ome  distance  froim  Wasihimgton  when  a  move- 
ment of  the  enemy  led  to  its  disoontiniuance.  She  and 
her  friends  drove  back  slowly  along  the  road  filled 
with  returning  troops:  — 

To  beguile  the  rather  tedious  drive,  we  sang,  from 
time  to  time,  snatches  of  army  songs,  concluding,  I 
think.  ■\^ith 

"  John  Bro-mi's  body  lies  a-mouldering  in  the  ground; 
His  .soul  is  marching  on." 

The  soldiers  seemed  to  like  this,  and  answered  back, 
"Good  for  you!"  Mr.  Clarke  said,  "  IMrs.  Howe, 
why  do  yen  not  write  some  good  words  for  that  stirring 
tune?"  T  replied  that  I  had  often  wished  to  do  this, 
but  had  not  as  yet  found  in  mv  mind  an\-  leading  toward 
it. 

I  went  to  bed  that  night  as  usual,  and  slept  quite 
soundly,  according  to  my  wont.  I  awoke  in  the 
gray  of  the  morning  twilight;  and  as  I  lay  waiting  for 
the  dawn,  the  long  lines  of  the  desired  poem  began  to 
twine  themselves  in  my  mind.  Having  thought  out  all 
the  stanzas,  I  said  to  myself,  "  I  must  get  up  antl  write 
the.se  verses  down,  lest  I  fall  asleep  again  and  forget 
them."  So,  with  a  sudden  effort,  I  sprang  out  of 
bed,  and  found  in  the  dimness  an  old  stump  of  a  pen, 
which  I  remembered  to  have  used  the  day  before.  I 
scrawled  the  verses  almost  without  looking  at  the 
paper.  I  had  learned  to  do  this  when,  on  previous  oc- 
eas'ons,  attacks  of  versification  had  visited  me  in  the 
night, _  and  I  feared  to  have  recourse  to  a  light,  lest  I 
.should  wake  the  baby,  who  slept  near  me.  T  was 
always  obliged  to  decipher  my  scrawl  before  another 
night  intervened,  as  it  was  legible  only  while  the  matter 
wa<;  fresh  in  my  mind.  At  this  timoi  having  completed 
my  writing.  I  returned  to  bed  and  fell  asleep,  with  the 
refiection,  "  T  like  tliis  better  tkan  most  things  that 
I   have  written.'' 

A  "  battle-hymn  "  written  in  the  dark  toy  a  tender 
mother  fearful  of  waking  her  baby  is  a  paradox 
thoiroughly  clharacteristic  of  America  and  of 
American  wars. 


What  Made  Armour  Obsolete. 

"  Firearms  and  Armour  "  is  the  theme  of  quite 
an  uipsettinig  paper  by  Mr.  Julian  Corbett  in  "Long- 
man's." The  traditional  idea  that  firearms  oc- 
casioned the  disuse  of  armour  is  shown  to  be  un- 
foundeid.  In  fact  "  plate  armour  and  gunpowder 
w^ere  introduced  in  the  same  cenltury."  He  argues 
to  prove: — 

The  re.il  explanation,  then,  of  the  disappearance  of 
arinouf  is,  firstly,  that  with  the  development  of  military 
science,  light  cavalry  proved  itself  more  soi-viceable 
than  heavier  cavalry,  and  secondly,  that  light  cavalry 
in  their  origin  were  mounted  musketeers,  and  were 
therefore  unarmed.  Except  in  their  very  early  days 
musketeers,  it  must  be  remembered,  never  wore  armour. 
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The    Nineteenth    Century. 

There  is  much  variety  amd  a  wide  range  of  in- 
terest in  tihe  June  number.  About  one-third  of  the 
articles  claim  separate  notice. 

The  Next  Presiidentiail  Ele'dtion. 
Mr.  Ricihard  Weightman,  in  his  notes  from  Wash- 
ington, says  he  does  not  thiak  any  President  of  the 
Uniteid  States  ever  ruled  in  suoh  an  atmosphere  of 
personal  esteem  and  love  as  Mr.  M'Kiiiley.  "  The 
humblest  citizen  spealcs  and  feels  concerning  him 
with  a  sense  of  intimacy."  Mr.  M'Kinley's  running 
mate  will  be  Mr.  Hobart.  Mr.  Bryan's  mate  will 
be  Mr.  0.  P.  H.  Belmont,  a  New  York  millionaire,  a 
supiporter  of  the  income-tax,  not  afraid  of  silvei', 
possessed  of  youth,  prestige,  and  lavish  weollth:  — 

P.ryan  and  Pelniont  will  make  a  strong  ticket,  and,  it' 
defeated— as  I  think  they  A\-ill  be — their  downfall  will 
he  the  re.sult  of  no^el  and  extraordinary  conditions — 
TNIr.  "McKinley's  transcendent  popularity,  the  country's 
general  prosperity,  and  the  passion  of  expansion  and  ac- 
quisition aroused  under  a  Kepublican  administration. 

Conrmons  v.   Clerg>-. 

Rev.  Llewellyn  Dayies  objects  to  the  evil  import 

put  into  the  term  Erastianism.      Erastus  was  op- 

posed    to    Calvin's    deisire    to    make    the   Church 

suipreme  within  the  State  in  its  jurisdiction  over 

morals.      Erastus  held  ttoat  "  in  a  Christian  land, 

under  godly  rulers,  all  jurisdiicftion  was  vested  in 

the  one  supreme  authority."       Mr.  Davies  admits 

the  amoimalous  positiom  caused  by  the  non-Ohris- 

tian  composition    of    a  part    of    our  Parliaimeut. 

Nevertheless:  — 

Takin?  the  Parliament  of  to-day  as  a  whole,  Church- 
men can  hardly  regard  it  ass  less  reverent  towards 
Christ,  or  a  less  desirable  authority  to  bo  governed  by, 
than  Ilenry  the  Eighth  or  the  Parliaments  of  the  seven- 
teenth  and  eighteenth   centuries. 

Strongly  opiposing  the  claim  that  Chrisit  gave 
all  authority  over  His  Church  to  the  bishoips,  Mr. 
Davies  says:  — 

We  are  not  to  look  back  to  a  deceased  Founder,  but 
up  to  a  living  Lord,  who  is  leading  Ills  Church  and  His 
world  onwards.  Ecclesiastical  rule  has  been  to  so  large 
an  extent  a  failure  because  ecclesiastics  hav^  been 
tempted  to  regard  themselves  as  ruling  in  the  place  of 
Chhst. 

Rev.  Anthony  C.  Deane  laments  the  falling-off 
in  the  quamtiity  and  quality  of  the  clergy.  From 
1894  to  1898  the  candidates  for  ordination  sank 
each  year  in  number,  the  first  annual  total  being 
1,428,  the  lasit  1,276;  and  the  percentage  of  Oxford 
or  Camhridge  graduates  fell  from  62  to  57.9  per 
cent. 


A  Mem.  for  Veigetarians. 

Mr.  Ernest  M.  Bowden  reports  a  chat  with  Raja 
Siyaprasad  on  Jainism.  The  Jains  pay  more  re- 
gard to  the  feelings  of  the  lower  animals  than 
any  other  tsect  in  the  world;  will  not  kill  them  or 
injure  them,  are  careful  to  avoid  destroyln.g  even 
insects,  sometimes  wearing  a  handkerchief  over 
the  mouth  to  prevent  any  living  creature  being 
'brealthed  in.  It  may  be  argued  that  this  tender- 
ness will  prove  in  the  long  run  fatal  to  its  pos- 
siessors,  handioaipping  them  seriously  in  the  struggle 
for  life  wiltjh  less  scrupulous  rivals.  As  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  Mr.  Bowden  points  to  the  Jains:  — 

.Notwithstanding  the  opposition,  if  not  active  persecu- 
tions, of  bygone  times,  the  one  small  .sect  which,  more 
than  anv  other  in  the  world,  has  taught  and  practised 
the  doctrine  of  "  ahimsa,"  or  "  non-injury  "  to  living 
creatures,  stands  to-day,  after  some  four-and-twenty 
centnries,  by  far  the  most  prosperous  community  in  a 
population  verging  on   three  hundred  millions. 

Other  Articles. 
Mrs.  Huxley,  apropos  of  the  imterest  in  Klon- 
dyke,  gives  a  very  vivid  account  of  what  she  saw 
at  the  gold  digginigs  at  Bathurst,  Australia,  during 
the  great  gold  rush  in  1851.  Dr.  H.  S.  G-aibbett  comes 
to  the  defence  of  germs,  which  are  not  all  microbes 
of  di'seiase  and  de^ath,  but  for  the  most  'part  in- 
dispensable to  life  and  health.  A  soil  sterilised 
to  bacteria  would  be  sterile  in  every  other  sense. 
To  check  the  decay  in  our  salmon  fisheries,  Dr. 
H.  H.  Almond  advocates  "  the  tormation  of  all 
proprietors  of  salmon  netting  rights  in  each  fishery 
board  district  into  something  like  a  joint-stock 
company,  each  owner  of  course  holding  shares  in 
proportion  to  the  value  of  his  fishery."  Mr.  Sidney 
Lee  bears  w'itneiss,  despite  all  change  and  mutila- 
tion of  his  plays,  to  the  genuine  appreciation  of 
Shakespeare  in  France. 


Blackwood. 

There  is  much  good  reading  in  "  Blackwood  " 
for  June.  The  article  of  chief  moment  is  Mr. 
Frederick  Greenwood's  protest  against  "a  Tyranny 
of  Sentiment."  which  asks  for  separate  treatment. 
There  is  a  review  of  the  Dreyfus  case,  with  a  strik- 
ijiig  antithesiits  in  opening,  between  the  solitary  con- 
finement of  the  prisoner  in  a  re'mote  island  and 
the  enormous  potency  he  has  had  on  French  and 
EJuropean  life;  he  has  been  "  the  Negative  Ruler 
of  France."  A  writer  on  Wei-hai-Wei  and  its  value 
as  a  naval  station  pronounces  the  port  as  worse 
than  useless  unless  a  defensible  harbour  be  con- 
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structed  at  a  cost  of  between  Oine  and  two  millions 
sterling.  He  scouts  the  alternative  of  witMraw-al 
as  impoSiS'ible.  Mr.  T.  F.  Dale,  in  a  paper  on  polo 
and  piolitics,  deplores  the  ohasmi  that  yawns  be- 
tween the  Englisihman  and  the  native  In  India. 
At  Homes  and  Umversities  have  failed  to  bridge 
the  distance,  but  where  statesme:n  and  professors 
have  not  succeedeid,  the  subaltern  has  hit  the  mark. 
"  On  the  polo-fleld  the  native  forgets  to  be  stiff  and 
the  EngllshiiTvan  to  be  'haughty."  There  is  much 
Imperial  shrewdness  In  the  writers  question:  "  Do 
we  mot  see  toere  that  the  real  solvent  of  race  dis- 
tittctions  in  India  is  to  be  founid  in  sport,  and  that 
in  igiylng  our  native  fellow-subjects  our  love  for 
our  maniy  outdoior  recreations,  we  insensibly  draw 
closer  to  theim  and  they  to  us?"  Polo  being  of 
Eastern  origin,  is  suited  to  climate  an.l  people  as 
neither  cricket  noT  football  can  be.  There  is  an 
exciting  narrative  of  his  exiperiences  as  "  a 
prisoner  under  Napoleom,"  written  in  the  year 
1822  by  a  lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Nav"y,  and  now 
edited  by  Professor  Dowden.  It  is  a  story  of 
hair-breadith  'sicapes  and  mioving  imcldent  equal, 
as  the  editor  suggests,  to  one  of  R.  Louis  Steven- 
son'is  romanioes. 


The  Contemporary  Review. 

Four  of  the  Juine  articles  call  for  separate  notice 
—Mr.  Nuttall's  oin  the  flavour  of  tobacco,  A.  W. 
Tourgee's  on  the  twentieth  century  peacemakers, 
Dr.  Fairbairn's  on  religion  in  India,  and  Mr. 
Robert  Wallace's  p-Mlippie  against  Im'peirialism. 

Chniistian  Continuity  in  the  Soudan. 
Mr.  L.  M.  Butcher  tells  the  story  of  Ohristianity 
in  the  Soudan.  Missionaries  from  Egypt  oaime 
about  the  end  of  the  fourth  cenitury,  and  the  entire 
land  was  soon  won  for  the  Clhristi'an  faith.  Mos- 
lems first  invaded  t'he  Soudan  in  640.  Their  wars 
on  the  Cihrisltian  kingdom  of  Nubia  extorted  an  in- 
nual  tribute  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  slaves  for 
the  Kalipih,  and  so  in  653  the  Arab  slave  trade  be- 
gan. But  the  Nubian  kingdom  was  powerful 
enough  to  deifeat  Moslem  Eigypt  in  740  and  win 
better  terms  from  t-he  Egyptian  Christians.  Fre- 
quent difficulties  arose  from  the  slave  trade  which 
followed  the  slave-tribute.  About  1,000  A.D. 
Kharto'um,  the  capital  of  the  sioaitiheirn  Christian 
kingdom,  was  described  by  a  Moslem  envoy  as  a 
town  full  of  magnifloent  buildings,  spacious  man- 
sions, chuirclies  enrioheid  with  gold.  The  laist 
Christian  King  of  Nubia  began  to  reign  about  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  In  1501,  a 
negro  and  Mosleim  dyna.sty  esitablislied  itself  in  the 
Sondan.  and  lasted  till  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century: — 

Yet  it  must  rot  be  supposed  that  Christianity  ever 
died  entirely  out  of  the  Soudan.       At  the  beginning  of 


the  seventpenth  century  there  were  still  one  hundred 
and  fifty  churches  in  the  kingdom  of  Alouah^  and  they 
made  a  fruitless  appeal"  to  the  King  of  Abyssinia  to 
send  thcni  the  priests  whom  they  could  not  get  from 
Egypt.  In  Nubia  the  number  is  not  likely  to  have 
]ieen  le-"s.  In  183.3  the  Egyptian  Patriarch  succeeded 
in  getting  a  bishop  through  to  Khartoum  and  main- 
taining the  succession  there  once  more.  The  final  blow 
has  been  given,  we  are  told,  by  ourselves.  Befoie 
Khartoimi  tell  in  1S86  the  Bishop  of  Khartoum  brought 
ai^-ays  his  nuns  in  safety  to  Cairo.  He  told  me  that 
he  iiad  still  seven  churches  m  his  diocese,  now  pro- 
bably all  destroyed. 

But  after  Omdurman  "  the  rights  of  the  Clhris- 
tian  inJhabitants  were  as  aibsoluteiy  ignored  as 
if  they  did  not  exist."  The  Englisih  conauerors 
annonnced  thiat  the  law  of  the  Koran  was  to  be  ad- 
ministered: "  No  word  was  said  of  the  Bi&hon's 
Court,  which  even  in  the  worst  times  of  the  Mos- 
lem tyranny  was  legally  empowered  to  decide  all 
matters  of  marriage  and  inheritance  for  the  native 
Christians."       Mr.   Butcher   concludes:  — 

Shall  it  be  said  that  a  Christian  Church  whicli  has 
endured  through  centuries  of  Moslem  persecution  fell 
before  the  Christian  English  to  whom  they  looked  ior 
deliveiance? 

Our  Paper  Wealth. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Wilson  raises  a  Cassandi-a  voice  on 
"  The  Art  of  Living  on  CapiitaH."  "  Wlhat  a  tre- 
mendous frauid,"  lie  exclaiims,  "  upon  the  human 
race,  these  national  and  public  debts  are!" — 

I-icalised  wealth — product  of  field  and  mine,  of  hau<l 
and  machine — is  dissipated,  perhaps,  and  yet  remains  as 
"  credit,"  potent  to  evolve  yet  more  wealth,  until  there 
almost  seems,  at  times  and  in  places,  to  be  nothing 
left  on  earth  but  stamped  paper  representing  some  form 
of  mortgage  on  human  labour.  ...  It  is  all  paper— 
Government,  munieipal'ty.  railway,  corporation,  gas 
company,  water  company,  industrial  company,  brewery, 
nil  borrow  and  borrow  and  pledge  and  pledge,  until  it 
is  verily  becoming  hard  to  find  a  business  house  which 
i-;  not  more  or  less  in  pawn:  Averse  still,  hard  to  find  a. 
nook  where  the  major  share  of  the  products  ol  man's 
industiy  is  not  at  the  mercy  of  many  creditors.  ... 
Let  but  one  great  wing  of  our  own  credit  fabrio — nnd 
credit  means  debt  always — go  down,  and  the  demin'l  for 
a    liquidation    of    obligations    might    become    general. 

The  Siociological  Novell. 

A  moist  fascinating  paper  on  "  The  Social  Novel 
in  France  "  is  supplied  by  Mary  James  Darmes- 
teter.  She  recalls  Comte's  prophecy  that  the  art 
of  the  future  would  produce  as  its  trinimp'h  the 
socioloisical  poem,  and  declares  that  his  ideal  novel 
exists,  peirs'isits  and  flounisihes.  M.  Anatole 
France's  "  Contemporary  Hisibory "  refleicts  pre- 
sent-day society  as  something  "  not  only  bad  but 
ludicrous  and  ineffectual,"  but  least  attacks  educa- 
tion. MM.  Barres  and  Estaunie  in  their  novels  in- 
veig<h  against  the  school,  and  declare  that  a  false 
system  oi  education  is  at  the  base  of  all  that  is 
wrong  in  France.  It  is.  they  complain,  artificial, 
casit-iron.  cenitraliseid:  without  regard  to  the  spe- 
cialities oi  places  or  persons.  M.  Louis  Bertrand 
takes  up  the  Colonial  question  in  bis  romance,  the 
point  of  the  story  being:  "  In  this  French  novel  of 
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a  Freruch   col'ony,    there   are   hardly   any    French- 
men!" 

Phil  Roibinsoai  coiiLribiites  a  charmimg  paper, 
"  The  Garden  Rei\'isited,"  wihi.dh  lends  itself  as  little 
to  purposes  of  extract  as  the  fraigrance  ol  spring 
blossom. 


Lady's  Realm. 


The  "  Lady's  Realm  "  for  June  is  above  tbs  avea-- 
age.  The  sketches  of  tbe  Queen  of  the  Belgians 
aind  oif  the  Daidy  Warwick  'Hoisitel  deserve  separ- 
ate no'tice.  The  Ho^n.  Mrs.  Armytage  writes  on 
"  Tbe  Mistressies  of  tbe  Ro-bes,"  formerly  called 
"  Mistresses  of  the  Maids,"  and  gives  be^au-tiful  por- 
traits of  the  ladies  who  have  filled  this  office  to 
the  Queeoi.  A  writer  on  "  Society  in  Berlin  "  re- 
ports that  the  Kaiser  is  much  less  exclusive  in  his 
choice  oif  society  than  his  subjeicts,  ibeinig  fond  of 
associatinig  with  clever  men  and  women  o-f  any  walk 
in  life.  Money  plays  as  great  a  role  in  Berlin  as  in 
London,  but  good  birth  as  well  as  riches  is  required 
for  entry  into  the  besit  circles.  Bu't  "  eacb 
year  fewer  of  the  old  noble  faimilies  coime  to  Ber- 
lin for  the  winter,"  being  unable  to  compete  with 
the  luxurious  lives  led  by  the  Court  society. 


The  Fortnightly  Review. 

The  June  number  scarcely  reaches  the 
usual  high  water  mark  of  the  "Fortnightly." 
A  separate  notice  is  required  for  Dr.  Gib- 
bins'  cuiticisim  of  our  Qdincatiomal  deifects,  pri- 
mary and  seco^ndary,  as  also  for  "  Uitlandei-'s " 
ultiimatum  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  the  sketch  of 
the  Black  Sea  to  Baltic  Waterway. 

Quarter  of  a  Century's  Extravagance. 
Mr.  Joseph  Acland  contriibutes  a  very  valuable 
review  from  the  Liberal  standipoint  of  the  twenty- 
five  yeiars'  financial  ipolicy  wihiich  was  inaugnraited 
by  the  return  to  power  of  LoTd  BeaconsfieM  in 
1874.  The  paper  is  packed  full  of  most  instruictive 
siBatiisbiics  amid  cwmpairisonis,  of  which  the  conclud- 
ing summary  may  be  given:  — 

Reviewing  the  twenty-five  years,  it  appears  that,  cs- 
chisive  of  the  Post  Office,  the  revenue  has  increased 
from  £aS.52],91.'i  in  1874-.T  to  £105,747,;io3  in  1898-9,  an 
increase  of  ujiwards  of  54  jjer  cent.,  as  the  price  to  ]>(> 
paid  fof  a  spirited  foreign  and  expansionist  jjolicv.  .And 
when  M'c  ask  who  has  chiefly  contril)Uted  to  ihis  increase 
we  find  that  while  the  contribution  of  Customs  and 
Excise  hrs  fallen  from  73.83  to  55.9.5  per  cent,  of  the  tax 
revenue,  the  contribution  of  income  and  propertv  taxes 
has  risen  from  26.17  to  44.05  per  cent.;  and  ivhile  in- 
come tax  was  at  the  rate  of  2d.  in  the  £,  it  is  now  at 
8d.  When  we  inquire  what  steps  have  l)een  taken 
by  pruning  and  grafting  to  fertilise  the  revenue  and 
develop  new  fruitage,  we  can  only  discover  Mr.  (ilad- 
stone's  creation  of  the  beer  duty  in  place  of  the  malt 
duty,  and  Sir  William  Harcoiirt's  re-arrangement  of  the 
death  duties;  the  vu'olific  fru.tage  of  both  cliang.?s 
having  '■nstaincd  the  enormous  Inu'den  of  expenditure  of 
recent  vears. 


Wanted:  A  Free  Hand  in  Egypt. 
Mr.  J.  Lowry  Whittle,  writing  on  "  Egypt  after 
Omdurman,"  recites  the  galling  resitrictions  im- 
posed upon  us  by  the  international  statutes.  He 
suggests  that  the  Convention  sketched  by  the  late 
Lord  Grey  between  the  Khedive  and  the  Queen 
of  England  should  now  be  framed.  It  should  be 
comimunicated  to  the  Powers  in  a  note  stating  what 
measures  England  intended  to  adopt  for  the  relief 
of  Egypt.  Mr.  Whittle  would  impose  a  limit  of 
time  for  such  convention,  and  "  the  date  1890  would 
readily  occur  to  any  student  of  Bgyptiain  affairs." 
"  It  will  take  at  least  four  generations  to  asicertain 
how  far  the  improved  system  bas  taken  root." 
Such  a  policy  would  have  a  magical  effect  in  de- 
veloping the  resources  of  Egypt.  The  writer  thus 
suggests  the  time  for  its  adop-tion:  — 

After  a  few  months  the  labours  of  Lord  ICitchener  in 
the  oiganitation  of  his  conquests  will  be  sufficiently 
advancefl  to  permit  the  lifting  of  the  veil,  and  in  Sep- 
tember this  vast  Southern  Empire  will  he  restored  to 
the  world.  Then,  when  under  adequate  restrictions, 
Europe  is  inviti^d  to  benefit  by  our  achievement-*,  then 
will  be  the  natural  time  for  the  orderly,  propuerous. 
Eurrjpcanised  government  of  the  Nile,  schooled  in  hard- 
ship and  in  thrift,  with  established  credit  and  a  secure 
scnthern  frontier,  to  claim  the  restoration  of  financial 
freed  0111. 

A  Prize  for  the  Tramway  Company  Promoter. 

Mr.  Archibald  Little  contrasts  the  two  ciiies. 
London  and  Pekin.  Over  against  the  absence  of 
sanitation  in  the  Chinese  capital  he  sets  the  pre- 
valence of  fog  and  dirt  in  the  British.  He  sug- 
gests that  Pekin's  ohief  defects  might  readily  be 
removed:  — 

(Hir  '■anitary  engineer«,  if  given  full  play,  are  eapab'e 
of  devising  a  «cheme  that  should  meet  all  the  condi- 
tions peculiar  to  the  place,  scarcity  of  funds  being  not 
one  of  the  least.  Talcing  advantage  of  its  dry  air 
and  wealth  ot  open  spaces,  desiccation  on  a  large  scale 
would  proliably  be  suggested,  and  were  such  a  desecra- 
tion of  the  sacred  city  peiniissible,  tramways  would 
remove  the  produce  to  the  out-sldrts  cheaply  and  effec- 
tively. Apropos  of  carriage  transport,  it  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  no  city  in  Asia  offers  a  more  promising 
field  for  tbe  cheap  and  popular  tram — horse  or  electric 
-than  Pekin,  -with  its  mde,  straight  avenues,  buj-y 
population,  and  present  absence  of  all  easy  means  of 
locomotion. 

Mr.    Little  strongly   opposes  any   design   of   the 

Powers  on  the  integrity  of  China. 

France  Since  1814. 

In   the  series  of  articles  under  the  above  title, 

Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin  has  now  arrived  at  the 

famous    year    1S48,   wbich    he    subheads    "  Four 

Months  a  Republic."      He  says:  — 

Authors  of  historical  manuals,  whose  chief  desire  is  to 
pv'nt  dates  and  jieriods  indelibly  or.  the  memorv.  inform 
us  that  the  French  Republic,  founded  in  1848,  lasted 
four  years,  on  the  grounds  that  the  Empire  was  not 
olhciallv  re-established  till  18.52.  But  tiu'se  things  are 
!(irmnla«;  the  truth  licing  that  the  Kopublic  of  1848 
lasted  exactly  four  months,  from  Fobniarv  to  June. 
It  lived  its  life  between  the  "  days  "  of  February  aud 
tlie  "  days  "  of  June,  that  is  to  -^ay,  between  the  un- 
looked-for fall  of  the  ^Monarchy  and  the  fratricid  il  b:'.ttle 
which  gave  the  i)ower  to  the  party  of  reaction. 
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The  Rev^iew  of  Reviews. 


JuLv    15,   1899. 


other  Articles. 
Mr.  Amdrew  Lang  oriLicises  Mr.  Eraser's  theory 
of  tatemiam  as  an  effort  to  make  magic  the  primary 
and  religion  the  secondary  factor  in  human  specula- 
tion, and  as  Involving  a  stiipeimdous  "  social  con- 
triact;"  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Shelley  writes  -on  the  first 
Centenary  of  Thomas  Hood,  vt^ho  was  born  May 
23,  1899. 


Cornhill. 

The  chiietf  featuTe  iin  "  Cornih'ill  "  for  June  is  the 
trdiplet  of  papers  on  the  battle  of  Waiterloo,  wliich 
cla;ilnis  notice  elsewihere.  Next  may  be  ranked  an 
able  ap'pireoiatiom  of  Mrs.  OMiphanit,  by  Meredith 
Towinseind.  The  deceased  writer  is  deiscriibed  as 
"  a  iScotcfh  lady  icrf  gemiu's,"  wiho  "  couM  dream  in 
such  a  way  as  to  deepen  or  ervoke  failth  in  readers 
whom  nicithimg  else  could  move."  She  wais  "  a 
veiry  noble  character,  who  to  a  certain  extent  missed 
her  path  in  life  and  sacriifieed  her  obvious  and  most 
beneificiial  desitiny  to  an  exaggerated  idea  of  duty 
to  kimsfcilk  little  worthy  of  such  devoition."  TIhe 
writer  would  "  place  heir  exactly  wheire  she  ob- 
viously placed  'herself — tfhait  is.  next  after  Geioi'ge 
Hlioit  of  the  feminine  wriiters  of  the  seconid  half 
of  ithe  century."  "  T.  E.  M."  gives  a  series  of  in- 
tereistimg  gliimpses  of  the  life  ot  Japanese  ladieis. 
She  remarks  om  the  faot  thait  as  soom  as  tihe  trooips 
left  for  the  seat  of  war  in  'tlhe  Chinese  campaign, 
"  for  the  next  eighteen  mont'hs  no  Japianeee  lady 
crossed  our  thresholds,  nor  was  to  be  sieein  at  home 
or  abroad."  They  re-appeared  wihen  t.he  troops  re- 
turned. "  The  chief  duty  of  a  Japanese  woman  all 
her  life  is  obedience." 


The  Westminster  Review. 

The  May  issue  is  one  of  the  brigihtest  and  most 
alive  of  "  Westminister  "  numbers.  It  is  as  much 
exercised  as  ever  about  the  future  of  the  Liberal 
Party. 

Nationalism  v.  Imperialism. 

"Toudbstone,"  in  a  d'asbing  essay,  raises  the  ques- 
tion, "  Will  the  Liberals  repent  and  be  boi-'n  again?" 
He  insisits  that  the  party  is  weak  because  it  has  lost 
its  faith.  Unless  it  repsmt  and  return  to  its  Ihistoric 
principles,  he  tihireatens  ithe  rise  of  a  neiw  party — 
a  ••  Populist "  party — oomp'osed  of  Radicals  and 
I^abiour  men,  and  headed  iDy  Mr.  John  Morley:  — 

If  a  reunion  between  Chamborlainites  and  Rosbery 
ites  should  be  effected,  it  could  be  only  on  the  basis 
of  the  new  Iniperial-Lilieralism,  and  would  definitely 
maik  the  abandonment  of  "  Populist  "  causes  to  the 
Radical  and  Labour  men,  who  would  be  drawn  together 
on  the  basis  of  the  old  Radical  doctrines  with  new  ap- 
phcations.  ...  If,  as  is  most  probable,  !Morley's 
"  Life  of  Oladstone "  is  published  about  the  time  of 
the  Government's  resignation,  the  event  would  mark 
out  the  distinguished  writer  as  the  heir  of  Gladstone's 


jwlitical  ideas,  the  executor  of  his  policies  as  well  as 
hie  biography,  and,  in  conjunction  with  his  uciv  char- 
acter of  Liberal  Puritan  and  Protestant,  would  place 
him  bv   divine  right  at  the  head  of  the  Rad.cal  Popu- 

li-ts. 

The  principal  point  witb  the  writer  is  put  in  an 
afntiitbesis,  whidh  suggests  a  possible  renamjing  of 
parties: — "  A  coinverted  Liberal  Party  will,  above 
all,  renounce  a  strumpeit  Impeirial'iam,  with  all  the 
bedizenments  which  prank  her  out,  and  ret'ur.n  to 
Naiti'onalism,  its  lawful  love."  It  must  renounce 
Iimipierial  Baal  and  serve  only  the  Britisih  deimocracy. 
That  Liberal  reigeneratiom  is  expected  by  the  writer 
to  involve  ''  a  working  alliance  between  Socialisits 
and  Liberals  "  is  a  straw  which  s'hows  hoiw  the  new 
wind  is  blowing. 

"  Voluntary  Pensions." 
Mr.  J.  Tyrrell  Baylee  pleads  the  case  of  "  Volun- 
tary versuis  State  Pensions. "  Dealing  with  Eng- 
land and  Wales  alone,  he  esti'miates — rather  boldly 
— ^t:hat  of  the  402.000  paupers  over  sixty-five  years, 
only  25  per  cenlt.,  or  100,500,  are  suitable  for  a 
free  money  grant.  He  presents  two  problems — to 
provide  these  100,500  with  a  five-shilliings-a-week 
pension  at  once;  and  "  the  ultimate  provision  of  an 
annual  insurance  funld  to  attain  the  same  end  for 
the  omoomimg  generations."  He  tihus  handles  his 
figures:  — 

An  imni>=diate  annuity  of  £13  can  be  purcliased  for 
100,600  mal'3s  of  sixty-five  years  of  age  for  £12,629,500. 
Further,  granting  that  the  practice  of  insuring  against 
Ijaupensm  became  general,  the  annual  cost  would  gradu- 
ally fall  until  the  same  annuity  of  £13,  payable  at 
sixty-five  for  the  sanie  number  of  men  commencing 
to  insure  at  thirty  conld  be  secured  for  £2,482,350. 

The  present  membership  of  the  Friendly  Societies  ex- 
ceeds 5,000,000.  ...  A  general  and  vigorous  effort 
by  al'  the  thrift  associations  at  present  at  work  would 
easily  secure  an  aggregate  of  10,000,000  subscribers  to 
imitt  in  joining  in  any  plan  that  .seemed  sufficiently 
hopeful  to  secncp  their  interest. 

But  £l?,tj29,500  divided  among  10.000,000  people  would 
be  but  £1  5s.  4d.  a  year,  or  not  qu:te  6d.  a  week  each 
member,  whilst  £2,482,350  divided  in  the  same  way 
would  equal  but  a  little  over  l:;d.  per  week. 

Can  it  be  seriously  claimed  that  such  weekly  sums  are 
beyond  the  power  of  vohmtary  effort  in  this  wealthy 
England  01  ours  to  provide? 

"  Friendship  Between  the  Sexes." 

A  somewhat  timorous  plea  for  greater  freedom 

in    forming    this    relationshiLp    is    put   forward    by 

PrisctUa  E.  Moulder.       But  surely  modern  society 

is  not  quite  so  strict  as  she  asserts:  — 

Surely  it  is  possible  that  a  woman  can  admire  and  re- 
spect a  man  without  being  under  the  necessity  of  fall- 
ir.g  in  love  with  him,  or  at  all  desiring  him  as  a  future 
husband.  A  woman  is  required  by  modem  society  to 
give  up  the  innocent  pleasure  of  spending  a  profitable 
hour  with  ?.n  intelligent  male  friend,  because,  forsooth, 
proj.riety  is  shocked  at  the  bare  idea  of  such  a  thing, 
■^he  nuisf  never  be  seen  to  walk  cut  with  a  man  unless 
she  is  engaged  to  him:  otherwise  her  name  will  be  in 
everybody's  mouth.  It  looks  simply  ridiculous  on  the 
face  or  it  to  suppose  that  a  woman  cannot  be  allowed  to 
enjoy  a  friendship  with  a  man  unless  a  score  of  ill- 
natnied  tongues  are  set  wagging  by  the  act.  But  such 
ii;  the  fact. 


Review  of  Reviews, 
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The  Reviews  Reviewed, 
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other  Articles. 
Two  sides  of  the  Irisih  question  are  dealt  with. 
M.  Dal  ton  asks  "  Is  Home  Rule  dead?"  and  points 
out  how  much  Ireland  needs  and  wishes  it.  He 
welcome's  th'e  oo-op'etmtio.n  of  lamdlord,  of  Pr&sby- 
terdan  and  of  Eipiscopalian.  In  the  "  indep^mdfent 
section,"  a  "  Well-wisher  to  Ireland  "  unearths  a 
pronouincament  of  John  Stuart  Mill  in  1868  against 
either  the  separation  of  Irelland  or  heir  inclusion  in 
any  form  of  federal  union:  and  argues  for  the  strict 
maintenance  of  legisla/tive  uhity,  side  by  side  with 
tihe  exitan'sion  of  municipal  sel'f-adiministration.  Mr. 
Robeiit  Bwen  basils  "  batter  times  beiginniLng  "  for 
trade,  and  pleads  for  free  trade  in  bainkin.g,  a  Bri- 
tish National  Bank  to  do  Goveirnmemt  business,  and 
to  supply  a  sufficiency  of  national  £1  notes.  "  A 
Russian  Journailist  "  objects  to  the  investment  of 
foreign  capital  in  Russia,  as  an  exploitation  of  the 
ill-paid  Russian  labourer,  anid  demands — first,  poli- 
tical freedom;  second,  free  trade  for  Russia.  The 
writer's  general  sapience  miay  be  'gathereid  from  a 
closing  senteu'ce  addressed  to  the  English  capital- 
ist investing  in  Russian  securities:  "  You  must  be- 
come a  Russian,  or  in  the  end  lose  your  millions 
by  some  unexpected  Ministerial  circular  or  ukase  of 
the  Ts'ar."  Has  the  writer  heard  oif  the  lumber 
embargo  law,  passed  by  the  free  democracy  of  On- 
tario, which  is  said  to  confiscate  at  a  stroke  mil- 
lions of  Ameriican  dollars  invested  in  Canadian 
forests?  "A  Field  Naturalist"  takes  strong  ex- 
ception to  statements  made  by  Darwin  about  tihe 
connection  between  flowers  and  cats.  According 
to  Darwin,  the  flowers  were  fertilised  by  the  humble 
bees,  the  field  mice  fed  on  the  combs  and  Bests 
of  the  huimble  bees,  and  the  cats  fed  on  the  mice. 
The  writer  argues  that  only  the  surface-building 
bees  could  be  invaded  by  the  field  mouse,  and  ques- 
tions whetiher  they  would  permit  any  suidh  intruder. 


The  North  American  Review. 

The  May  number  marks  the  advent  oif  the  new 
editor,  Mr.  G.  B.  M.  Harvey,  im  succession  to  Mr. 
D.  A.  Munro.  Its  cionterits  are  of  unusual  distinc- 
tion. Among  its  writers  are  Lord  Charles  Beres- 
ford,  Signor  Marconi,  and  Ian  Maclaren.  More 
than  half  a  dozen  of  its  articles  claim  separate 
notice. 

The  Regeneration  of  Cuba. 

It  is  quite  a  sanguine  paper  which  Major-General 
I^eonard  Wood.  Governor  of  Santiaso,  writes  on 
"  Conlditionis  and  Needs  in  Cuba."  He  has  found 
the  Cuibams  not  lazy,  but  willirug  and  eager  to 
work.  All  the  larger  towns  have  become  self-sup- 
porting. The  small  amount  of  brigandage  is  sur- 
prising, in  view  of  t.he  late  protracted  disorders. 
The  people  have  quickly  returned  to  peaceful  oc- 


cupations. They  are  eager  to  learn,  amd  appreciate 
tJhe  schools.  The  claim  that  they  are  not  cap- 
able of  governing  themselves  lias  mot  been  estab- 
lished in  the  writer's  experience.  He  has  not 
had  to  remove  a  single  official  recommended  by 
them :  — 

It  is  not  iiiteiukd  in  this  description  of  affriirs  to  claim 
that  tht  Cubans  arc  without  faults,  or  without  a  great 
many  f.'uihs;  but  it  is  a  fact  beyond  dispute  that  they 
have  come  out  of  a  chaotic  condition,  foUownp;  a  most 
disastrous  war,  have  gone  through  what  has  practically 
been  a  fauiiix',  and  have  maintained  throughout  a 
decent  renicct  for  life  and  property,  which  would  have 
been  most  creditable  to  any  people  under  similar  con- 
ditions. The  dilliculty  ahead  of  them  lies  in  their  own 
*emi>(Mament.  Tliey  have  to  learn,  in  civil  affairs,  to 
act  with  delibciation,  to  control  their  emotions,  and, 
while  many  tlnnk  that  they  will  bo  unable  to  this,  I 
am  confident  that  they  will  succeed,  knowing,  as  I  do, 
how  ^\■e]\  they  have  conducted  themselves  during  this 
most  trj'ing   period   of  reconstruction. 

He  deprecates  the  appointment  of  Americans  to 
office.  He  gives  an  excellent  accuunt  of  the  new 
rural  mounted  police,  wthich  has  been  formed  by 
careful  sellection  from  the  Oulban  army.  He  loofcs 
forward  to  speedy  esitablishmenit  of  Cuban  self- 
government. 

Cutting  the  Isthmian  Kuot? 

;Mr.  Reed,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, goes  over  the  question  of  the  rival  Isthmian 
canals.  He  shows  that  while  Government  is  hesi- 
tating, privalte  enterprise  is  ready  to  advance:  — 

^^^e  Panama  people  say  they  are  at  work  now  asking 
help  from  no  one,  employing  3,000  men  and  able  to  con- 
tinue; whether  they  are  or  not  will  be  determined,  for 
we  have  taken  steps  to  find  out.  The  Grace  syndicate, 
representing  many  large  capitalists,  declare  that  they 
will  in  October  have  the  right  to  build  the  Nicaragua 
Canal,  and  by  their  counsel.  Mr.  ^IcClure,  who  says  he 
ir  duly  authorised,  declare  they  are  ready  without  any 
sovcrnnient  aid  to  Iniild  and  complete  the  project,  treat- 
tlie  fio'-'nnment  just  as  it  desires  to  be  treated.  If 
it  should  be  found  that  two  canals  are  ready  to  be  built 
by  private  capital,  or  even  one,  the  neutrality  of  one 
being  guaranteed  by  the  I'nitcd  States  by  the  treaty  of 
1S46,  and  both  perhap.s  by  the  Clayton  Bulwer  Treaty, 
then  we  shall  have  to  consider  what  we  want  further. 

The  Spaniards  Arab,  not  Latin! 

Se-nor  Estevanez,   formerly  Minister  of  War  of 

Spain,  tells  "What  Spain  can  teach   America" — 

ohiefly  negaitdve  lessons— not  to  do  as  Spain  has 

done,  but  to  grant  commercial  and  i-eligious  liberty 

to  the    newly  acquired    islanids.       He   extols   the 

people  of  Mindanao,  who  for  three  hundred  years 

have  stood  out  for  freedom  for  their  Moslem  faith 

against  all  the  migM  of  Spain.      One  remark  would 

have  delighted  Lord  Beacoasfleld:  — 

The  Spanish  race  whch  cnnouered  the  New  World 
was  not  Latin,  but  Arab.  Nothing  could  be  more  i'u- 
proper  than  to  give  the  name  cf  "  Latin  America  '"  to 
the  conquests  of  the  Spanish  adventurers  and  soldicr.s 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

At  the  close  of  the  long  struggle  between  Moslem 
and  Christian,  "  tlie  btood  of  the  Christians  was 
as  much  Arabian  as  that  of  the  Moors." 
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The  Britisli  Queen  and  Courts  Martial. 

Sir  F.  H.  Jeune,  Ju'dge  Advocate-General  -of  the 
British  Army,  writes  on  Courtis  Martial  in  Eng- 
land and  America.  His  post  was,  it  appears,  first 
created  to  safeguard  civil  law  against  the  military 
encroachmctnits  of  aibsolutism.  It  is  now  his  func- 
tion to  review  the  piroceedings  of  every  'oourt  mar- 
tial  and  to  aidvise  the  Crown  wihether  the'  eemtence 
he  carried  out.  Peirihaps  the  article  will  he  most 
remembered  for  its  closing  reference  to  the  action 
ol  the  Queen:  — 

In  any  proceeding  which  for  any  reason  is  out  of  the 
common,  it  constitutes  a  valuable  as  well  as  an  unique 
protection,  that  the  experience  of  the  Sovereign,  which 
■s  in  notlnnp;  more  remarkable  than  m  matters  cou- 
rected  with  the  army,  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
any  new  departure,  or  any  question  of  doubt,  anrt 
T  c,bould  simpose  that  any  Judge  Advocate-General  must 
feel  his  own  judgment  strengthened,  as  well  as  his  re- 
sponsibUif-y  quickened,  by  the  personal  attention  m 
variably  bcftowed  by  the  Sovereign  upon  every  impor- 
tant decision. 

Other  Anticios. 

Reibeioeia  H.  Davis  idemounces  as  "  tihe  cuc^se  in 
eiducatiom"  the  lack  of  in-dividual  traiiniing— tbe 
oultivatic?n  of  human  souls  en  masser— tihe  idolatry 
of  'm«Te  booik-learniimg.  She  applauds  the  happy 
i9tate  of  the  Acadians  in  Louisiana,  moral,  law-abid- 
ing, industrious,  merry,  though  few  of  them  are 
able  to  read  or  write.  Major-Gteineml  Miles  con- 
tritauites  a  first  paper  on  the  War  witlh  Spain,  which 
is  principally  a  lamemt  over  the  istate  of  uinireaidiness 
in  wlhicih  the  war  found  the  army.  After  providing 
for  Manlii'a  and  for  the  minimum  of  coast  defence, 
there  was  not  enmvgh  ammunition  leift  in  the  United 
States  to  last  an  army  of  70,000  in  one  hour's  serious 
battle. 


Mm  to  pieces  beifore  the  altar.  A  garnish  of 
"  seven  teen  th  century  scandal  at  Oxford"  gives  a 
relisih  to  the  thoiught  how  even  Oxford  may  improve 
in  a  century  o-r  two.  Mr.  W.  Burnet  reico^unts  'bis 
visit  with  a  Governmenit  insipecto'r  to  a  French  pri- 
niary  school  lin  a isuiburb  of  Lille.  Inisipeiotiom  in  France 
it  app'sars  is  no  duly  notified  "annual  parade": 
"  it  may  take  place  at  any  time  and  as  often  as  the 
inspector  may  think  fiit,  very  much  as  the  inspector 
of  a  tram  starts  up  suddenly  to  examine  the  tickets." 


Gentleman's. 

"  Gentleman's  "  for  June  gathers  from  the  by- 
ways of  biography  material  quite  as  interesting 
-s  much  of  the  fiction  which  pervades  more  popu- 
lar periodicals,  and  possessing  besides  the  advan- 
tage of  being  a  transicript  of  reality.  Mr.  H.  B. 
Baker  tells  the  story  of  the  brother  and  sister  de 
Guerin  as  a  m'Ost  pathetic  "  Idyll  of  Provence." 
Maurice  died  in  1839  anid  Eugenie  in  1848,  heart- 
broken both  through  Maurice's  diisapp ointment  of 
literary  fame.  Not  till  1855  were  their  works  pub- 
lished; amd  then  rouseid  a  ve'i'iitalblle  furoTe.  The 
boo'ks  sold  by  fhoiisands,  and  hundreds  of  admirers 
journeyed  to  see  the  haunts  of  the  loving  pair. 
The  narrative  of  Bo  Jonsison,  "  a  great  Chancellor 
of  Sweden  "  who  died  in  1386.  is  told  by  F.  B.  Harri- 
son and  is  full  of  tragic  romance.  The  Chancellor 
marries  the  girt  whom  his  adO'Pted  son  loves;  and 
surprising  thie  lovers  together,  he  pursues  the  young 
man.  just  pledged  by  the  girl  never  to  raise  sword 
against   her  husbau'd,    into   the   Church   and   hews 


The  Forum. 

The  May  niimber  of  the  "  Forum  "  is  stnong  in 
statistics  and  in  topics  of  peculiarly  American  in- 
tereslt.  Mr.  0£car  Austin's  paper  on  "  The  Colonies 
of  the  World  "  calls  for  separate  notice,  as  well  as 
Mr.  Rose's  "  Aftenmath  of  War." 

■  The  Supreme  Court  of  Ohristendom." 

The  prominence  whi-ch  the  Anglo-American  fel- 
lowship is  giving  to  arbitration  at  the  Peace  Con- 
ference invests  with  additional  interest  a  paper  by 
Mr.  D.  S.  Jordan  on  "  The  Lessons  of  the  Paris 
Arbitration."  The  writer  re-states  the  eeaJling  con- 
troversy, abandons  as  untenable  the  American  plea 
that  Behring  Sea  is  a  "mare  olausum"  grants  that 
ocmpenisation  was  due  Lo  Oiwners  of  seized  vessels, 
but  ihsiists  that  the  protection  and  preservation  of 
the  fur  seial,  as  a  matter  of  imiportamee  fio  the  civil- 
ised world,  should  be  left  ito  a  jury  of  experts  in 
natural  history,  amid  that  the  Paris  tribunal  should 
have  established  a  precedent  for  an  international 
game  law.  By  deoiding  on  insufficient  or  false  evi- 
dence questions  relating  to  the  natural  habits  of 
the  seal,  the  Paris  Court  made  itself,  in  tlhe  judg- 
ment of  the  writer,  simply  ridiculous.  Mr.  Jor- 
dan holds  tlhat  the  failure  of  the  Pafis  tribunal  of 
1893  turned  the  balantse  agalimist  iDhe  Treaty  of 
Arbitraltion  of  1896.      This  is  his  conclusion:  — 

If  the  principal  of  arbitration  is  to  win  the  support 
of  the  two  great  Anglo-Saxon  peoples,  its  operations 
in  practice  must  be  worthy  of  their  respect.  It  must 
indeed  establish  the  Supreme  Court  of  Christendom.  It 
must  be  comiiosed  of  judges  only,  not  of  warring  advo- 
cates: and  these  judges  must  be  great  in  the  science  of 
jurisprudence,  as  the  generals  they  replace  have  been 
great  in  the  art  of  war.  They  must  never  be  deceived 
as  to  fact  or  law;  and  their  verdict  must  be  the  final 
■\yoid  of  an  enlightened  civilisation  on  the  subject  in 
(|uestion. 

"  Arrival  "  of  American  Art. 

"  American   Art   Coming   injto  its  Own  "    is   the 

title  of  a  sianguine  estimate  by  Gustav  Kobbe.      The 

national  reniaiissanloe  caused  by  the  Spanisih^Ameri- 

can  War  has  diOne  soimetthing  to  roaise  a  pride  in 

national  art.       But  the  writer  proceeds,  in  words 

that   involve   singular   reflections    on  the  effective 

standard  of  American  opinion:  — 

But  a  far  greater  factor  in  awakening  popular  interest 
in  Anif^rican  art  was  the  Thomas  B.  Clarke  sale  of 
American  paintings  last  winter.       Then  was  shown  for 
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the  fist  tniie  a  collection  of  canvases— formed  in  the 
course  of  many  years  by  a  man  of  acknowledBed  taste 
in  art,  a  real  connoisseur— all  by  American  artists,  most 
of  them  painted  in  this  country  and  typically  American 
in  suliject.  .  .  .  When,  on  the  morning  following 
the  third  night  of  the  Clarke  sale,  newspapers  all  over 
the  country  chronicled  in  large  headlines  the  fact  that 
George  Inness'  small  canvas.  "  Gray  Ixjwery  Day,"  had 
brought  10,150  dols.,  the  American  public' realised  for 
the  f'rst  time  that  Araei-iea  had  produced  a  great  artist. 
"When  the  picture  began  to  be  discussed  in  the  news- 
p-'pers,  it  was  learned  that  it  had  been  originallv  bought 
for  ahout  300  dol«.  The  cncn-mous  profit  nett(>(l  by  the 
collector  naturally  appealed  to  the  Anieric-an  con'imer- 
cial  sense.  .  .  .  Nothing  better  illustrates  the  far- 
reaching  effect  of  the  Clarke  sale  than  the  steps  that  are 
being  taken  by  various  art  institutions  to  develop  the 
representation  of  native  art  in  their  galleries.  TIio 
Chicago  Art  Institute  is  preparing  a  special  gallery  for 
American  paintings;  and  the  trustees  of  the  Jletroooli- 
tan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York  are  discussing  similar 
plans. 

The  Am€'ri'ea;nis  Half  Ii'isih. 

The  Irish  leaven  in  Americ'aa  pTOgress  is  the 
t'heme  of  an  jintereisting  aiiid  eloquenit  e-ulogy  of  his 
oomipatriots  in  the  Ilniiteid  States  by  John  J.  O'Shea, 
of  the  "  Oathioliic  Sbanidaird  and  Times."  He  traces 
the  siiocessiive  w'aves  of  Irisih  imimigrati-on,  the  place 
taken  by  Irijlhrnem  in  American  war  an'd  statesman- 
shi'p,  and  suggests  that  "  one-hialf— 'possibly  more— 
of  the  people  of  this  continent  to-day  huve  Irish 
bloO'd  in  their  veins."  The  influence  of  the  Irish 
on  the  Oaitihoiic  C'hamdh  in  tihe  UMteid  StateiS,  wit)h 
its  ten  million  adherents,  and  its  marvellous  as- 
similating piotweir  over  tihe  heteirogeneous  mass  of 
immiigrants,  is  fonoibly  piut.  Hearing  so  much  of 
the  le&s  aigreeiable  'aspeicts  of  Irish- Americanism,  we 
are  glaid  to  be  Teminded  of  the  other  side.  Mr. 
O'Sheia  says:  — 

T]:e  Irish  ai'e  a  prolific  race:  aiid  thev  are  a  moral 
race.  To  these  cognate  virtues  they  conjoin  the  fact  of  phy- 
;-ical  excellence.  Anthropologists  assign  to  them  the 
highest  plane  in  healthy  manhood.  The  English  rpcc 
may.  man  for  man.  be  the  heavier;  but  the  Irish  Celt 
is  the  more  muscular  and  the  better  built.  The  women 
of  the  Irish  race  have  no  superiors  in  noint  of  trenerul 
comeliness,  purity  of  life,  and  healthy  femininitv.  I'o 
integrity  of  condiut  they  add  a  cheerful  and  sympa- 
thetic temperament  which  enables  them  to  surmount  <'.ll 
trials  and  to  biighten  the  places  wherein  they  lind  a 
lionie. 

ft  is  impossilile  to  estimate  the  benefits  which  the 
coming  of  a  people  of  such  qualities  :is  thes3  conferr'cl 
tipon  a  decaying  and  moribund  population  '■uch  as  e.\ 
isted  in  New  I\ngland  and  many  other  regions  at 
the  period  when  the  Irish  immigration  set  in,  like  a  phv- 
'-io>ogical  Gulf  Stream,  to  arrest  the  downward  tendency. 

On  Dramatic  Crltioism. 
Profesisor  Branded  Matthews  contributes  an  ad- 
mirable study  e^ntitled  "  A  Critic  of  the  Acted 
Drama :  William  Archer."  He  selects  as  the  foair 
qualities  esse'iiltial  to  the  good  critic:  "  insight  and 
equipment,  sympathy  ard  disinterestedness."  Su- 
preme and  alone  as  criitics  of  the  acted  drama  he 
places  Aristotle  and  Leasing.  He  ranks  Archer 
sdde  by  side  with  the  French  critics  Sarcey  and 
Lemaitie,  and  attributes  largely  to  his  potent  in- 
fluence the  uplifting  of  eontemp'orary  English  dra- 
matic literature.      He  finds  an  explanation  of  some 


of  Archers  merits  in  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Scotch- 
man, and,  thecefore,  much  more  like  the  Yankees 
than  the  average  Englishman. 


T  he  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 

Exoel'lent  as  is  M.  Brunetiere's  famous  review  for 
May,  frcm  an  English  point  of  view  it  is  perhaps 
open  to  the  objection  of  being  a  little  too  Conti- 
nental in  its  interests.  We  have  noticed  elsewhere 
the  anonymous  article  in  the  first  MJay  numiber  on 
Freemasonry  in  France. 

An  Unip'Uibliahed  Napoleon  Document. 
The  Comte  Remade  publishes  in  the  first  May 
number  a  new  document  bearing  upon  the  Napoleon 
period.  It  is  well  known  -thait  the  Bourbons  in 
exile  kept  up  a  constant  coirreispoadcmoe  wilth 
France,  ar^d  Liomiis  XVIIT.  was  i'niformed  daily  by  his 
CicrreapoLldents  of  all  t,hat  wemt  on  in  Paris.  The 
rciponts  of  tlhis  corregpondemce  during  the  years  1802 
and  1803  are  preserved  in  the  ardhives  of  the  French 
Foreign  Oflfice  and  .thedr  authe-niticity  is  not  doubted, 
but  their  aubhoirship  remains  unknown,  no  doubt 
in  order  to  avoid  any  ill  consequences  in  the  event 
of  tbje  ootrreBpomdenjoe  beiing  interceipted.  It  is  from 
these  doicumeinfts  that  Oomte  Remacies  gives  some 
extremeiy  interesting  exitracts,  and  he  quotes  the 
opinion  of  M.  Thi'ers,  wlho  made  an  ex:tensive  use 
of  them  for  ihiis  history  of  the  Consulate,  that  they 
supply  a  remarkable  testimony  to  the  illusions  and 
the  passionis  of  ;tlbat  absorbing  period  of  Pren^ch 
histca-y. 

Wireless  Telegrapihy. 
Now  that  tihe  "  Tim'Ss  "  publli'she>s  as  a  matter  of 
course  messages  across  the  Chanaiel  headed  "  By 
wireless  telegrap.h,"  it  is  no  longer  astonishing  to 
find  this  new  saiontific  marvel  dealt  with  in  a  maga- 
zine article.      M.  Dastre  is  so  competent  an  observer 
of  all  scientific  matters,  that  his  opinion  is  entitled 
to  execiptioral  weigiht.      In  his  s.hort  paper  'he  de- 
scribes the  e.Mperiments   by  Signor  Marconi   with 
which  the  British  public  are  well  acquainted,  as  well 
as     the     official     InvetS'tigaitions     undertaken     by 
the     Fre^noh     Govercme.nt     on     board     the     de- 
spatch-beat     Ibis.        It      is      importanit      to      re- 
memiber      that      not     only      fras     communication 
been  estaiblii?hed   between   one  coast  and   another 
without   any   visible    link  In   the  shave   of    wire 
or  cable,  but  it  has  also  been  established  between 
a  ship  travelling  on  the  sea  and  a  land  station.     The 
possibilities  of  this  invenition  in  reducing  tihe  risk 
of  shipwreck  are  obvious.      M.  Dastre  at  the  same 
time  frankly    recogniseis    the  defects  of    the  new 
system;  in  the  first  place  there  is  no  seorecy^that 
is  to  say,  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  direct  the 
message  so  that  it  will  be  caught  by  one  particu'ar 
receiver  and  not  by  any  oChers  which  may  be  set 
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up  in  the  same  neighbounhood.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  military  and  naval  tadU'Cians  this  is  ob- 
viously a  fatal  defeidt,  anid  until  It  can  be  sur- 
mounted we  shall  not  see  the  systeun  adopted  by 
the  fleets  and  arm^ies  of  Europe.  Moreover,  the 
measiaige  oan  ibe  ndt  only  stolen,  but  also  disturbed 
by  another  and  posisiibly  hostale  receiver.  Another 
defect  of  the  system  is  its  s ems itiv ernes s  to  the  elec- 
tric d'iisturbances  of  the  atmosphere;  this  sensitive- 
ness also  charadtertiseis  the  existing  telegrapih 
systeim,  but  in  a  much  less  marked  degree.  On  the 
whole,  M.  Dastre  regards  wirelesis  telegraphy  as  not 
much  more  than  a  great  teope. 

Bdoicataon  in  Hollamd. 

M.  de  Coulbertin  coutributes  to  the  second  May 
numjber  an  rnitereisting  paper  om  the  eduoatio'uajl 
system  of  the  Dutch.  He  points  out  that  public 
eiducH-tion  in  the  modern  world  is  based  upon  one 
of  two  foTimuilas — that  of  oomstraint  anid  that  of 
liberty.  They  are  both  directed  to  the  same  emd 
— ^the  improvememt  of  the  race — ^but  they  proceed 
to  it  by  different  paths,  the  one  by  emancipating 
the  energies  of  the  individual,  and  the  other  by 
subordinaiting  them.  In  France  the  question  'has 
not  been  solved  finally  one  way  or  the  other,  just 
as  Frenchmen  in  their  political  aspirations  are  fas- 
cfiuabed  by  the  ideal  O'f  liberty,  while  in  their  ad- 
ministrative system  they  ishow  ao  inistinctive  toler- 
ance for  constraint.  For  many  reasons  Holland 
furniisihes  lam  lintereistiimg  field  for  educatiomal  experi- 
ment's— ^from  its  geographical  contact  with  Ger- 
many, its  hisitoricail  contact  witb  Englanid,  and  its 
persistent  a»d  finally  successful  struggles  for  poli- 
tical freedom.  The  proverbial  pblegm  of  the  Dutch 
Ihas  g'iven  to  their  eiducational  system  a  solidity  and 
a  oharaoterisitic  common  semse  which  other  coun- 
tries ihave  lacked ;  thus  the  Dutch,  wtoile  other  ooum- 
tries  are  plunged  into  bitter  controversy  on  the 
question  of  whether  living  or  dead  languages  should 
be  taug'ht,  calmly  go  on  teaehiing  both,  side  by  side, 
with  the  most  exceillenft  results.  There  is  no  need 
to  follow  M.  de  Co'ubertin  in  bis  detaileid  examina- 
tions of  the  different  educational  establisihiments 
of  Holland,  but  it  is  interesiting  to  note  that  he  puts 
first  in  importance  the  influence  of  the  family, 
which  continues  throughout  all  the  first  period  of 
the  public  education  of  the  younig  Dutchman.  The 
family  is  in  Holland  more  vigorous  ithan  in  France, 
an>d  more  united  than  in  England,  the  authority  of 
the  father  is  stronger,  and  the  ties  of  blooid  are  imore 
respected.  In  France  family  affection  easiily  de- 
generates into  indulgence,  while  in  England  the  spirit 
of  independence  often  brings  about  selfishness  and 
egotism;  these  opposiilte  dangers  are  avoided  by  the 
Dutch.  It  is  too  often  forgotten  that  the  Dutch 
have  the  advantage  of  a  comiparatively  ancient  lan- 
guage of  tliear  oiwn,  which  is  not  as  many  people 
imagine  a  mere  derivative  of  German.       In   this 


connection  M.  de  Ooubertin  reiaces  an  amusing 
story.  Prince  Bismarck  once  said  to  a  Dutch  diplo- 
matist, who  had  gained  over  him  S'Ome  slight 
flliplom'aitic  victoiT:  "  Your  language  is  wbat  we  call 
a  dialect."  The  Dutchman  bowed  respectfully, 
and  answered:  "  A  dialect  certainly,  but  one  which 
possessed  a  literature  before  yours  had  a  gram- 
mar." Broadly  speaking,  the  characteristics  of 
Dulbah  education  axe  a  consideraible  moidicum  of 
itbter'ty  alloiwed  toi  tihe  pupiLs,  together  witih  a 
strong  sense  of  moral  unity — the  cemenit  which 
holds  together  the  wiioile  edifice  of  the  State. 


The  Revue  de  Paris. 

It  Is  curiO'Usly  significant  of  how  little  the  French 
thinkers  and  writers  of  the  day  consider  a  general 
disarmament  possible,  that  of  Che  three  chief 
French,  reviews  for  the  month  of  May  only  one 
deals  wiifh  the  question,  and  Chat  in  a  very  in- 
direct 'manmier. 

The  Quesition  of  Disarmament. 
M.  Pingaud,  in  the  second  number  of  the  "  Revue 
de  Paris,"  attempts  to  prove  tfliat  Napoleon  III. 
was,  in  a  sense,  the  precursor  of  Nicholas  II.  In 
1840  Louis  NapiOleon  wrote  his  "  Idees  Napo- 
leenmes,"  in  which  curious  and  characteristic  work 
he  set  out  to  show  that  his  famous  uncle, 
though  tbe  greatest  soldier  of  modern  times,  wias 
essentially  a  peaceful  'man  forced  into  wars  in  order 
to  defend  and  to  maintain  himself,  but  deaircms 
of  bringinig  about  the  reign  of  universal  peace. 
Twelve  years  later  Napoleon  III.  invented  tbe 
famous  phrase  "  I'Bmpire  c'est  la  Paix."  In  1854 
he  declared  publicly  that  the  time  wben  great  wars 
would  be  waged  was  gomie  by  for  ever;  and  on  the 
occasion  of  has  famous  meeting  with  the  Queen 
and  Prince  Albert  at  Cherbourg,  he  began  his  chat 
with  ithe  Prince  Consort  by  reciting  to  him  a  poem 
by  Schiller  on  the  advantages  of  Peace.  This  strik- 
inig  fact  is  reciorded  and  dealt  witih  at  some  length 
in  Sir  Tlheodore  Martin's  "  Life  of  the  Prince  Con- 
sort." M.  Pimguad,  who  has  evidently  studied  the 
period  with  whicih  he  deals  with  extreme  care — ^for, 
unli'ke  most  Frenchmen,  he  is  quite  familiar  witb 
England  and  Emglish  thought — quotes  at  some 
length  tbe  oplndons  of  the  more  important  British 
papeirs  of  the  fifties,  and  apipiarently  considers  tbat 
Napoleon  III.  was  quite  serious  in  his  desire  to 
bring  aboiut  a  general  dlisarmameut.  It  Is,  bow- 
ever,  quite  clear  tlhat  eilthier  the  present  Tsar  of 
Russia  inspires  more  confidence  than  did  Napoleon 
III.,  or  that  the  world  has  become  far  more  paci- 
fic, for  the  French  Emperor  receiived  only  snubs 
from  England.  Austria,  Germany,  and  Russia.  Of 
tIhe  five  great  Powers,  only  one — ^Iitaly — was  really 
willing  to  send  a  delegate  to  the  propiosed  Peace 
Comferen'Ge. 
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The  French  Navy. 
In  iDiatti  numbers  of  the  "  Revue  "  mucih  space  is 
given  to  an  anonymous  article  dealing  with  what 
W'OuiM  be  .tihe  piosiition  of  the  French  navy  on  a  war 
footing.  The  writer  severely  criticises  the  present 
sitate  of  things,  and  ihe  advocates  tbe  urgeat  need 
of  certain  refoT'ms  wbiicb  wouild  be,  be  declares, 
easily  carried  out  if  only  sense  an<i  goodwill  were 
sihJown  by  those  wbo  hold  in  their  iiands  the  des- 
tiindeis  of  France.  The  wihole  arfiiidle  is  too  teciini- 
cai  to  be  bere  moTe  tiham  alluded  to,  but  those  in- 
teo-ested  in  the  navies  of  the  world  wiill  find  it  valu- 
able as  sihowinig  what  are  the  opimons  of  a  Prencih 
expert  wbo  advises  bis  reaiders  to  study  Ad'miral 
Hiamiilton's  work  on  the  "  Oirgaaiisiation  of  the  Ad- 
miralty." Altbouigb  be  carefiully  abstains  from 
Ijilaiming  individuals,  the  writer  evidently  considers 
it  a  great  misforttine  that  the  French  navy  should  be 
from  time  to  time  handed  over  to  a  civilian  Minis- 
ter of  Marine  wbo  can  know  but  very  little  of  the 
wonk  he  bas  undertaken  to  do. 

French  Foredgm  Policy. 
Yet  another  a.rticle  bearing  directly  om  contem- 
porary politics  is  entitled  "Our  Dilemma  in  regard 
to  Foreign  Poilitics."  TIhe  writer  aittaehes  Im- 
mense  imipoTtiainiOe  to  the  late  Am-erican-Spanish 
war;  be  comsiders  tibat  America  can  now  count  from 
a  fighting  point  of  vietw  as  a  Greart;  Power,  and  he 
efvidemtly  fears  for  France  an  Anglo-Saxon  coali- 
tion. Althlough  a  great  partiisan  of  the  Franoo- 
Russian  Alliance,  be  has  no  illusioms  as  to  the  part 
Russia  would  play  were  a  mairitime  war  between 
France  and  Einigland  to  be  declared;  indeed,  he  as- 
sures his  reade:rs  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  expect 
Russia  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  matter,  and  he 
puts  clearly  w'hat  has  perhaps  beam  too  little  umder- 
stoiod  in  Bnigland — that  the  great  value  to  France 
of  an  alliance  with  Russia  is  that  it  cwmipletely  pro- 
tects heir  fro'm  a  treaciberous  attack  from  Ger- 
many. Fi-om  his  point  of  view  there  are  at  the 
present  moment  only  two  couts&s  open  to  French 
diplomacy:  one  is  to  form  a  new  Trtple  Alliance  in 
which  the  component  parts  shall  be  France,  Russia, 
and  England;  the  other  to  promote  an  equally 
olose  understanding  between  France,  Russia,  and 
Germany. 


The   Nouvelle   Revue. 

Mme.  Adam's  magazine  for  May  is  rather  more 
topical  in  the  English  fashion  than  usual;  thus  we 
have  a  study  of  Balzac  in  view  of  his  centenary 
from  the  pradtised  pen  of  M.  Albalat,  and  the  burn- 
ing question  of  Saimoa  is  dealt  with  in  another 
paper. 

The  African  Question. 

To  the  first  May  number  an  anonym'OUS  writer 
conitributes  an    article  on   the    African    question, 
8 


wthich  unfortunately  supports  the  theory  that 
France  regards  a  war  with  England  as  at  any  rate 
possible,  if  not  probable.  The  writer  cons-iders 
that  two  courses  are  open  to  Prance,  either  to  re- 
inforce her  fleet  un'til  it  is  able  to  beat  the  English 
fleet,  or  to  find  on  dry  land  some  field  of  battle 
on  which  the  French  troops  may  be  able  to  prove 
their  immense  superiority  to  the  English.  The 
first  course  is  dismissed  as  illusory,  for  the  reason 
that  Prance  Is  not  sitromg  enough  to  malnrtiain  at 
the  same  moment  an  army  as  strong  as  that  of 
Grermany  and  a  fleet  as  powerful  as  that  of  England. 
We  are  reduced,  tlherefore,  to  the  second  method, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  writer  dis- 
misses any  such  plan  for  the  invasion  of  England 
as  recently  attracted  so  much  attention  in  the  pa-ges 
of  the  "  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes."  He  takes  for 
granted  that  the  standing  army  of  England  is  only 
a  show  army,  incapable  of  seirious  resistance;  he 
takes  for  granted  the  capture  of  London;  but  what 
then?  Would  Engtland  Chen  give  up  the  struggle? 
He  has  too  much  respect  for  our  national  tenacity 
to  believe  it.  Inspired  by  the  example  of  France 
in  1870,  she  would  organise  armies  in  tJie  moun- 
tains of  Scotland  as  France  organised  them  behind 
the  Loire,  and  the  issue  of  such  a  struggle  would 
be  doubtful.  To  attack  England  in  ,her  own  home,  he 
concludes,  truly  enough,  it  is  necessary  to  be  master 
of  the  sea,  not  for  some  hours,  nor  even  for  some 
days,  but  during  tihe  whole  course  of  the  war. 
Bnisquely  he  reveals  his  real  plan:  the  base  of 
operations  is  to  be  Algeria,  and  the  objeative  Egypt. 
The  Algerians,  a  wariike  race,  are  better  soldiers 
than  the  Egyptians,  and  England  in  the  recently 
concluded  convention  has,  like  a  true  nation  of 
shopkeepers,  reserved  the  riohest  countries,  while 
the  most  valiant  peoples  have  fallen  to  the  pos- 
session of  France. 

Samoa. 

M.  Mury  describes  in  the  second  number  the 
archipelago  of  Samoa,  but  more  with  an  eye  to  the 
picturesque  than  to  the  disturbing  political  pro- 
blems which  are  in  process  of  solution  there.  He 
attributes  the  constant  quarrels  in  the  archipelago 
partlj'  to  the  religious  differences  causeid  by  mis- 
s/ionary  enterprise,  partly  to  the  ancestral  and  tribal 
quairrells.  M.  Mury's  account  of  the  rece^n/t  dis- 
turbances does  not  err  on  the  side  of  tenderness  to 
the  English  and  the  Americans,  whom  he  bluntly  ac- 
cuses of  bad  faith,  and  he  is  unmistakably  delighted 
wi(th  what  he  describes  as  the  cheek  administered 
to  tliem  by  Herr  von  Bulow  in  the  Reichstag  last 
April. 

The  Crusade  Against  Alcoholism. 

Baron  Angot  des  Rotours  describes  the  more  re- 
cent developments  of  the  temperance  crusade.  The 
blue  colour  generally  associated  with  teetotalism 
seems  fairly  general  among  opponents  of  the  liquor 
traffic  in  various  countries;   thus  the  FYenoh  Aniti- 
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Alcohol  Union,  toundcid  in  1895,  has  a  blue  star  for 
its  distinctive  mark.  The  Baron  goes  on  to  ex- 
plain thalt  laloohoilisim  is  a  different  thing  from 
drunlkenneiss,  anid  maburally  is  a  mauich  miore  subtle 
and  diffiicuit  ememy  to  coimbat;  indeed,  it  its  curious 
that  the  very  word  alcohol,  ideriveid  froim  the  Arabic, 
meaKL's  a  subtle  thinig,  amid  it  was  fir.slt  emipioyeid  as 
a  meidicine  solely.  The  iccmsuniptiom  of  alcohol 
in  Framee  is  increasing  enormO'Ujsily,  although  one 
oir  (two  special  form's  of  lit  may  show  a  decrease. 
M.  des  Rotours  eMiarges  on  the  pihysioiogiaal  de- 
struction which  is  wi'ought  by  alcohol  on  the  cir- 
culation of  tlhe  blood,  the  muscular  forces,  the  ner- 
vous system,  am/d  the  'digestion.  How,  then,  does 
he  propiose  to  deall  with  this  social  disease?  In 
three  ways:  (1)  a  general  improvememt  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the 'Woirking  classes;  (2)  Stance  act iOiU  against 
the  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors;  (3)  la  vigorous  and 
free  propaganda  against  the  indulgeince  im  alcohol. 
Of  the  three  he  expieicts  most  froim  the  tihirid,  and 
praises  the  efforts  of  the  Prohihlitioinists,  notably 
those  'df  Miss  Frances  WiWard. 


The  National  Review. 

Quite  a  bulky  volume  greets  us  this  month  within 
the  covers  of  the  "  Nationlal  Review."  The  in- 
crease in  isize  is  due  to  a  special  supplement  by  Sir 
G^odfrey  Dushington,  in  review  of  the  coinspiracy 
against  Captain  Dreyfus.  The  most  sensational 
paper  is  "  The  Case  for  Dissolution  "  put  by  "  Carl- 
tonenisis,"  which  with  one  or  two  other  articles 
calls  -for  separate  notice. 

Frendh  Invasion  of  England. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Wilsou  finds  confirmatiou  in  the  re- 
cent "  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  "  article  of  the  per- 
sistent hankering  of  the  French  mind  after  an  in- 
vasion of  our  island.  It  is- the  "  cheap  war"  their 
ailmy  staff  so  mulch  desire.  It  is  the  hereditary  craviug 
to  which  both  the  First  aimd  Third  Napoleon  were 
forced  to  yield  at  least  a  semblance  of  respect.  But, 
he  argueis,  if  even  tihe  great  Napoleon  shrank  from 
the  task,  lesser  ime-n  may  quail. 

It  hardly  seems  to  have  dawned  upon  the  writer  that 
e\cii  170,000  men  would  hnd  tlieir  work  cut  out  to  sub- 
jugate England.  .  .  .  We  should  have  available  in 
Enjrland  at  least  2.50  guns,  100,000  regulars,  80,000  militia. 
IS'0,000  vohmteerp,  and  these  when  heavy  deductions 
had  been  made. 

The  peril  would  be  increased  were  Russia  to 
join  France.  Continental  strategists  would  think 
nothing  of  siacriflcing  100,000  men  on  the  experimept 
of  la  descent  on  our  coasts.  The  writer's  moral  is 
to  increase  our  naval  ascendency,  to  make  our  army 
more  mofbile,  and  to  substitute  the  watchful  for  the 
eonjciliatory  spil^it. 

What  .Imdlia  May  Bestow  on  Us. 
Mr.  Biernard  Holland  inquires  after  the  secret  of 
the  amazing  popularity  of  Omar  Khayyam.       He 


finds  it  in  the  decline  in  religious  belief  which 
makes  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  sympathise  with  the 
old  Persian  irebel  against  the  Muhammedan  Puri- 
tanism of  the  East.  His  is  a  Siren  song  of  the 
pleasures  of  sense  to  mariners  weatherworn  with 
the  stormis  of  doubt.  Yet  the  writer  cannot  regard 
this  as  more  than  a  passing  mood: — • 

Our  race  is  too  serious  and  sober,  has  been  Christiai.' 
for  too  many  centuries,  inherits  too  much  that  is  good 
botl)  from  Catholic  and  Puritan  sources,  to  do  more  than 
listen  to  the  songs  of  the  Sirens,  half  regretting  that  it, 
cannot  make  surrender.  What  is  to  follow?  Perhaps 
the  most  permanent  restdt  of  our  occupation  of  Inilu 
will  be,  not  the  ever-precarious  empire  itself,  but  the 
restoration  under  influences  flowing  from  the  East  of 
the  true  and  essential  meaning  of  our  o\\ti  religion,  so 
debased  in  the  West  by  association  witli  titilitarian 
ends,  optimistic  philosophy,  and  worldly  prosperity.  The 
translation  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  Sacred 
"Books  of  the  East,  ^^hon  the  gold  in  them  is  sifted  from 
the  dust,  may  prove  to  be  even  more  important  than  the 
revival  of  Greek  learning  in  the  si.xteenth. 

Olther  Antideis. 
Mr.  A.  Maurice  Low  anniouincels  that  "  the  United 
States  is  on  the  verge  of  the  greatest  finamcial 
crash  it  'has  known."  This  diiamal  prospect  he 
derives  from  the  frenzy  of  speculatiom  which  fol- 
lowed th'e  wheat  boom  and  the  viotoitfous  war. 
He  reports  thaJt  the  silver  and  the  anti-silver  wings 
of  the  Democratic  party  are  not  seeimingly  able  to 
"  flag  together."  Lord  Monteaig'le  raises  an  alarm 
against  the  railway  moucipoly  in  Ireland,  which  he 
anticipates  from  the  Bills  for  the  absorption  of 
the  Waterford  and  Limerick,  and  the  Waterford  and 
Central,  by  the  Great  So'Uthern  and  Western.  "  Prac- 
tically the  whole  railway  sysitem  of  the  southern 
half  of  Ireland  "  would  be  in  the  hands  of  one  com- 
pany. He  urges  that  these  are  much  more  than  pri- 
vate Bills.  Miss  Catharine  Dodd  supplies  a  most  in- 
teresiting  "  Study  in  Twins,"  brought  up  by  a  skilled 
German  Froelbel^teadher. 


Pall   Mall  Magazine. 

The  "  Pall  Mall  Magazine  "  for  June  is  chiefly 
notable  for  a  sketch  by  William  Waldorf  Astior  of 
his  great-grandfather,  John  Jacob  Astor.  This 
founder  of  the  American  dynasty  was  bom  a 
peasant's  son  in  the  village  of  Waldorf,  near  Heidel- 
berg, in  1763.  He  left  home  When  he  was  six- 
teen, speint  four  years  in  Louidon,  and  thence  re- 
moved to  New  York.  He  went  into  the  fur  trade, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  eeintury  "  haid  a  million  dol- 
lars afloat."  The  writer  prefaces  the  sketch  with 
a  frank  reeognitioin  of  ithe  fact  tihat  the  founders 
of  the  Republic  believed  wealth  to  have  a 
bad  influence  on  the  people — "  that  it  Ls  democratic 
and  vir'tuous  to  be  poor,  and  aristocratic  and  un- 
American  to  be  rich."  Mlrs.  Belloc-Lowndes 
sketches  a  group  of  anti-Dreyfusards,  and  offers 
their  Character  as  a  refutation  of  the  common 
foreign  opinion  that  anti-Dreyfusards   are  eiither 
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knaves  or  fools.  She  says,  "  It  was,  to  those  who 
know  Prance,  as  if  Mr.  Johin  Mon-ley,  Mr.  Keinsit, 
Cardinal  Va/ughan,  Mr.  Balfour,  '  Nunquam,'  Mr. 
Hoicley,  Sir  Walter  Besaint,  Mr.  G.  R.  Sims,  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  Mr.  Harry  Marks,  and  Lord  Cross, 
all  took  the  same  view  of  some  public  questioin  and 
publicly  expressed  their  agreement."  Mr.  Francis 
Crowther  furnishes  a  skeitch  of  Bridge  C'hauntrieis, 
prettily  illustrated  by  Herbert  Railton. 


The  American  Review  of  Reviews, 

The  June  number  is  full  of  "  combinations  of 
capital,"  and  sugigeists  to  w'hat  an  extent  that  single 
word  "  Trust  "  bas  laid  hlold  of  the  American  con- 
sciousness. Dr.  Shaiw  beiars  witness  in  his  "  pro- 
gress "  to  itbe  adv'ance  of  prosperity,  and  goes  on  to 
discuss  railroad  amalgamation.  He  regards  it 
as  by  no  mea:nis  rm'possible  thiat  all  the  railroad 
systems  of  the  country  will,  in  thie  mot  very  dis- 
tant fujture,  be  amalgamiaJted  into  one  great  cor- 
porate whole.  He  does  not  anticipate  any  menace 
to  tbe  'pubMc  welfare  from  this  central  harmonious 
comtrcil.  Public  ownership  could  then  very  easily 
be  introduced,  by  an  exchange  of  government  bonds 
tor  railroad  securities.  He  thinks  it  will  miatter 
lititle  wtiefiher  the  Government  owns  all  railways 
directly  or  leaves  them  under  a  private  mo^nopoly 
subject  to  public  regulation  and  taxation.  Simi- 
larly he  does  not  expect  serious  trouble  from 
"  Trusts."  The  great  industries  will  settle  down 
under  striot  public  regulation.  Labour  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  State  'by  taxation  will  absorb  every- 
thing except  a  reasonable  profit  on  the  cau'ital 
employed. 

£1,000,000  a  Year  Private  Income. 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie's  retirement  is  the  subject 
of  much  comment.  He  is  said  to  be  in  receipt  of 
five  million  dollars  a  year.      Dr.  Sihaw  remarks:  — 

There  maj-  be,  here  and  there,  a  richer  man  than 
j\lr.  Carnegie.  But  ir  may  be  doubted  whether  there 
is  any  other  man  in  the  world  who  has  acc-umulated 
100.000.000  dols.  and  put  it  into  a  form  at  once  so  safe 
and  convenient  that  the  principal  need  give  him  no 
thought  or  concern,  so  that  his  time  and  energies  may 
1>e  devoted  freelv  lo  the  problem  how  best  to  expend  in 
the  service  of  his  fellow-men  an  income  of  say  100,0iX) 
doh.  a  week. 

Anotber  miillionaire,  Mr.  Tom  L.  Johnson,  of 
Ohio,  has  just  retired.  He  bas  the  distinetioin  of 
being  at  one  and  the  same  time  an  enthusiast  for 
the  Single  Tax,  and  the  chief  owner  of  the  street- 
railroad  monopoly  in  Detroit. 

Tbe  AM-Devouring  Trust. 

Mr.  Byron  W.  Holt  writes  on  "  Trusts— t)he  rush 


to  industrial  monopoly."  He  states  that  there  art 
more  than  five  hundred  incorporated  Trusts  in  the 
United  SUtes,  capitalised  at  from  six  thousand  to 
eight  thousand  million  dollars.  He  gives  a  list-ot 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  industrial  Trusts  with 
a  capitalisation  and  bonded  indebtedness  of  ten 
million  dollars  or  more.  He  reports  that  the  new 
industry  of  "  Trust-promoting  "  engages  hundreds, 
perhaps  thousands  of  men.  "  A  dozen  men  have, 
during  the  last  eight  months,  made  enough  money 
to  buy  up  all  the  claims  in  the  Klondyke."  One 
man  gathered  in,  as  his  net  proceeds  for  organising, 
ten  million  dollars  and  possibly  twice  that  amount. 
Five  million  dollars  are  mentioned  as  the  reward 
for  protmoling  each  of  tlhetwo  great  trusts.  The  writer 
predicts  a  bad  time  for  the  working  men  when 
prosperity  slackens  and  trusts  will  be  compelled 
to  close  mills  by  wholesale  to  sustain  prices.  He 
sketcihes  the  Standard  Oil  Trust,  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company,  the  American  Tin-plate 
Oomipamy,  the  International  Paper  Company  and 
others.  The  Standard  Oil  is  not  only  the  original, 
but  it  is  the  largest  and  most  successful  trust  yet 
formeid.  Its  stock  has  a  market  value  of 
476,525,000  dols.  It  has  lowered  the  price  of  oil, 
but  not  at  the  same  rate  at  whioh  the  price  was 
sinking  before  its  formation.  The  public  has  not, 
w^e  thus  judge,  reaped  anything  like  the  advantage 
of  improved  processes  and  economic  organisation. 
The  national  sugar  bill  is  estimated  to  be  ten  mil- 
lion dollars  more  tham  it  wouild  have  been  but  for  the 
Sugar  Trust.  Mr.  Holt  reports  the  permanency  of 
Trusts;  they  decompose  but  to  recompose.  In 
almost  no  instance  have  mills  once  united  in 
management  been  separated  again. 

Other  Articles. 

Mr.  Charles  Kinidrick  tells  the  story  of  the  Mor- 
mons in  Mexico.  They  came  in  1889,  poor  people, 
but  worked,  prospered,  transformed  the  land  into 
a  garden  of  plenty.  There  is  a  steady  ftow  of 
seittlers  fro(m  Utah  to  the  new  Mexican  home,  where 
there  is  no  restraint  on  the  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gio^n.  Leonora  Beck  Ellis  writes  on  "  The  State  as 
a  farmer,"  and  recounts  the  immense  boon  be- 
stowed on  the  South  by  Che  Hatch  Act,  which  made 
grants  from  the  national  Treasury  to  each  State  for 
the  purposes  of  promoting  agricultural  research. 
The  experimenit  stations  are  laboratories  of  scienti- 
fic growth.  Dr.  Shaw  remiarks  with  satisfaction 
that  the  international  relations  of  the  United  States 
are  more  free  from  frictio'n  than  at  any  time  in  their 
wihole  history.  There  Is  ndtliing  now,  he  thinks, 
in  the  Canadian  questions  to  endanger  peace. 
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A   CRITICISM  OF   AUSTRALIAN   POETRY,   AND   A  REVIEW. 


Bt  Peofessoe  Tucker. 


During  the  lasi  few  years  there  has  been  so 
prodigious  an  output  of  published  verse  in  the 
Australian  colonies  that  a  new  volume,  even  of 
unusual  merit,  is  in  danger  of  being  lost  in  the 
crowd.  It  happens  also  that,  for  personal  or  local 
reasons,  every  writer  in  the  list  has  met  with  more 
or  less  disproportionate  laudation  in  one  quarter  or 
another.  The  Australian  critic  must  appear  to  the 
onlooker  inordinately  full  of  the  milk  of  human 
kindness.  He  is  generously  loth  to  nip  young  as- 
pirations in  the  bud.  He  does  not  realise  that  it  is 
often  well  to  be  cruel  in  order  to  be  kind.  As  a 
conseriuence  there  exists  no  standard  of  excellence, 
anid  ipoetry  proiper  secures  none  of  its  due  ad- 
vantages over  twaddlle.  To  tihe  really  talented 
writers  of  verse  this  state  of  things  cannot  but  be 
discouraging.  What  they  desire,  and  what  they 
have  a  right  to  claim,  is  franker  discrimination  in 
criticic-m.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  reviewed  are 
the  "  irritable  race,"  it  is  certain  that  a  genuine 
poet   would    rather   see   himself   specifically   com- 
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mended  for  his  virtues  and  warned  of  his  defects 
than  made  to  partake  in  an  unreasoning  eulogy, 
which,  as  Mark  Twain  said  of  the  ribhon  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  "few  people  escape."  The  poet 
writes  for  distinction,  not  merely  for  praise.  Mr. 
J.  B.  O'Hara  is  among  those  who  have  everything 
to  gain  from  a  firmer  standard  of  criticism,  and  for 
that  reason,  before  entering  upon  an  examination 
of  his  new  volume  of  musical  and  attractive  poems, 
I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  deliver  my  soul  on 
the  subject  of  current  judgments. 

Two  Standards  of  Criticism. 
There  are  two  standards  by  which  poetry  is  apt  to 
be  judged,  a  relative  and  an  absolute.  It  may  be  better 
cr  worse  than  you  might  expect  in  the  circumstances, 
or  it  may  be  excellent  or  indifferent  in  itself.  There 
would,  perhaps,  be  no  valid  argument  against  the 
employment  of  both  standards  in  their  season,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  unhappy  fact  that  the  two  are  fre- 
quently confounded,  so  that  verse  which  may  be 
simply  meritorious  for  its  place,  or  its  date,  or  some 
other  consideration  (such  as  that  imp'lied  in,  say, 
the  "  Inspired  Shoemaker  ")  beooones  accepted  as 
worthy  to  take  its  place  in  reputable  literature. 
The  question  "  Is  this  poetry?"  is  logically  quite 
distinct  from  the  question,  "  Is  this  highly  credit- 
able for  ancient  Egypt  or  the  Dark  Ages,  or  for  a 
young  country  with  a  small  population?"  as  the 
case  may  be.  Yet  even  professed  students  of 
literature  are  often  guilty  of  confusing  these  points 
of  view.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  verse  extant  in 
all  literatures  which  can  legitimately  claim  none 
but  a  historical  or  philological  value.  Hesiod,  for 
examipie,  is  often  poor  stuff,  amd  Plau'tUs  Is  m'ostly 
a  bore  to  anyone  who  simply  wants  to  read  what 
is  good  to  read.  It  is  little  consolation  to  the  mere 
child  of  nature  who  is  in  quest  of  poetry  or  wit  to 
be  told  that  Hesiod  was  wonderful  for  Boeotia  in 
the  ninth  century  B.C.,  and  Plautus  a  veritable 
Sheridan  compared  with  his  forerunners.  The 
child  of  nature  will  reply  that  this  is  all  very  well 
as  a  piece  of  information,  but  that  it  still  fails  to 
render  Hesiod  stimulating  or  Plautus  lively.  If 
the  apologist  whose  critical  method  is  "  historical" 
would  content  himself  with  pleading  extenuating 
circumstancf  c,  we  might  be  correspondingly  molli- 
fied. For  the  most  part,  however,  he  insists  on 
our  recognising  absolute  beauties  and  brilliancies. 
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Defect  of  Australian  Criticism. 

It  might,  perhaps,  seem  a  somewhat  far  cry  from 
such    inrtances    of    pervened    judgment    to    cur- 
rent verdicts  on  Australian  poetry.      Yet  who  can 
deny  that  the  poetry  of  Australia,  as  was  that  of 
America  a  generation  or  two  ago,  is  being  perpetu- 
ally  judged    by   erroneous   standards,    both   in   the 
home  of  its  production  and  also  in  England?    How 
often  are  we  told  that  this  or  that  body  of  verse 
is    in   the   highest  degi-es    admirable,   considering 
the  youth  of  our  civilisation  and  its  literature,  or 
considering  the  smallness  of  our  population,  or  con- 
sidering  something   else   which    nobody   is    really 
bound  to  consider    when  he  is  reading  poetry  for 
its  own  sake?    More  frequently  Australian  opinion 
of  Australian  work   is   pen-erted   by  a   sentiment 
which  is  natural  enough  in  itself,  but  which  has 
no  sort  of  place  in  sound  literary  criticism.      The 
introduction    of    something   in   the    way    of    local 
colour,  however  superficial    or  forced    or  inartistic, 
tickles  our  sense  of  literary  independence.      A  false 
air  of  originality  may  be  thrown  over  a  composi- 
tion, wholly  derivative  in  idea,  by  the  casual  men- 
tion of  the  wattle-blossom,  the  dingo,  Geebung,  or 
the   sick   stockman.       Indeed,   if  our   poet   rather 
aggressively  asserts  that  we  have  things  here  to 
poetise  which  are  quite  equal,  if  not  superior,   to 
things  poetised  by  the  old  world;   if  he  rather  de- 
fiantly proclaims  that  our  antipodean  Ahana  and 
Pbarpar  are,  poetically  considered,  better  than  all 
the  waters  of  Thames  or  Tiber,  we  are  inclined  to 
take  our  champion  to  our  hearts  as  "  a  national 
voice."      Yet,  to  speak  as  between  Mesdames  Gamp 
and  Prig,  "Who's  a  deniging  of  it"  all  the  time? 
It   is   time  the   note   of   provinciality   disappeared 
from  our  literary  judgments.      If  Australia  is  ma- 
ture enough   to  be  a  naMon,  it  should  be  mature 
enough  to  leave  off  its  naive  wonder  at  its  own 
literary  ventures,  and  its  habit  of  estimating  their 
merits  by  principles  different  from  those  which  it 
would  apply  to  the  poetry  of  Englishmen  or  Ameri- 
cans.     It  should  play  the  game  without  asking  for 
points.      In  the  region  of  contemporary  verse,  with 
its  Brunton  Stephens,  its  Paterson  and  his  school, 
cr  its  O'Hara,  it  can  afford  to  put  forward  forceful 
and  melodious  expression  of  its  honest  thought?, 
imaginations,   and   emotions,   without  either  mar- 
velling at  its  own  aichievemen'ts  or  deprecating  the 
rigours  of  absolute  criticism. 

Local  Colour. 

That  genuine  Australian  poetry  must  smack  of 
Australia  is  true.  But  it  is  true  simply  because, 
when  the  singing  is  of  the  heart  and  spontaneous, 
there  is  no  thought  of  pretence,  no  mood  for  look- 
ing to  any  circumstances  other  than  the  real.  So 
far  as  the  special  qualities  of  Australian  air,  Austra- 
lian scenes.  Australian  life  and  character,  play  their 
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natural  parts  in  that  which  the  poet  feels,  in  such 
degree  must  their  effects  manifes.t  themselves   in 
his  verse.      In  other  words,  so  far  will  his  poetry 
be  specially  Australian  in  character,  but  no  further. 
The  names  of  things  and   places  Australian  will 
appear  just  where   they   would   naturally   suggest 
themselves.      They  will  never  be  thrown  in  simply 
and  conscicusly  in  order  to  impart  local  colour  in 
that  provincial  spirit  which  seems  to  be  throwing 
down  a  challenge  to  purely  imaginary  detractors 
and  saying,  "  See!     We  can  write  poetry  in  and 
about  the  Australian  bush  as  well  as  any  Laker 
at    his    Windermere,    or    any    Byron    among    his 
Isles  of  Greece!"      Lowell  has  well  said,  "Litera- 
ture which  loses  its  meaning,  or  the  best  part  of  it. 
when  it  gets  beyond  sight  of  the  parish  steeple,  is 
net  w  hat  I  understand  by  li  terature.    To  tell  you,  when 
yon  cannmt  fully  taste  a  book,  that  it  is  because  it  is 
so  thoroughly  national,  's  to  condemn  the  book." 
If  the  classic  writers  of  England  or  France  have  a 
local   colour,   it    is   simply    because   the   local    in- 
fluences are  all  around  them,  and  they  "  can  none 
other."        They    are    not    thinking    of    their    Icnal 
colour,  as  distinguished    from   some  other  colour 
somewhere   else.       The   stimuli   and   materials  of 
poetry  are  in  all  countries  much  the  same,  and  the 
essence   of    poetry'   in    no    way   depends    on    local 
colour,  but,  on  the  contrary,  local  colour  comes  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  poetry.      Australian  poetry 
which  is  to  be  classic  will  simply  express  an  Aus- 
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tralian  is€ail,  and  wil'l  not  h&  troubling  i'Lself  one 
suspicion  of  a  thought  as  to  whether  it  is  suffi- 
ciently patriotic,  or  whether  it  is  sufficiently 
Australian  as  opposed  to  something  older 
or  younger,  or  better  or  worse,  but  will  be  all  the 
more  patriotic  and  Australian  because  it  has  nO'  oc- 
casion to  assure  itself  that  it  is  so. 

Generous  Estimate  of  Australian  Poetic 

Capacity. 
If  a  prophet  is  without  honour  in  his  own  coun- 
try, a  poet  assuredly  is  niot.  In  .tlheir  estimate  of 
much  of  the  worli  hitherto  produced,  Australians 
have  been  over-generous.  In  some  cases,  perhaps, 
all  the  praise  is  deserved.  Gordon  and  Kendall 
and  Stephens  have  received  no  more  than  their 
'ue.  But  the  glory  which  rightly  belongs  to  these, 
ArA  the  measure  of  high  repute  which  is  fairly 
given  to  genuine  singers  and  deft  craftsmen  of  to- 
day, is  apt  to  be  discounted  by  the  indiscriminat- 
ing  praise  showered  on  an  astonishing  number  cf 
those  who  just  "  know  to  build  "  a  rhyme  of  the 
sort  which  may  be  passing  fit  for  the  poets'  corner 
of  a  wceltly  .iournal,  but  which  a  thousand  decently 
educated  men  and  women  in  Great  Britain  or 
Atoeiiica  can  write — and  do  write,  so  far  as 
smaller  f  Rcilitics  for  publication  permit — but  of  which 
no  more  fuss  is  thereafter  made.  When  Mr. 
Douglas  Sladen  published  his  "  Centurj'  of  Austra- 
lian Song,"  and  his  "  Australian  Poets,"  he  saw  fit 
to  include  specimens  of  no  less  than  a  hundred  and 
nine  authors.  This  preposterous  number  speaks 
for  itself.  The  absurd  of  provinciality  could  no 
farther  go.  That  either  Mr.  Sladen  or  else  Aus- 
tralia possessed  no  critical  standard  was  deplorably 
evident.  There  is  little  wonder  thalt  the  average 
Australian  grows  up  with  the  delusion  that  our 
people  are  in  a  unique  degree  poetical.  Delusion 
it  is.  All  countries  comprise  a  large  proportion  cf 
citizens  who  are  capable  of  controlling  words  into 
measured  lines,  rhyming  them  more  or  less  cor- 
rectly, making  them  contain  a  certain  amount  of 
commonplace  refiectlon  or  description,  and  who, 
therefore,  imag'ine  tlhat  PhoebuB  has  touched  their 
ears  and  claimed  them  as  his  own.  But  their 
po€tic  wares  are  not  carried  from  one  couutry,  nor 
even  from  one  district,  to  another.  W^e  hear,  in 
Australia,  of  Tennyson  and  Browning  and  Swin- 
burne, together  with  a  number  of  the  superior 
"  minors,"  but  our  book.^ellers  keep  uo  copies  of 
the  thousand  and  one  versifying  obscurities  who 
have  at  some  time  or  other  gone  to  press  in 
Great  Britain.  We  therefore  fancy  that  they  do 
not  exist.  It  would  be  exceedingly  interesting  to 
know  how  many  of  Mr.  Sladen's  regiment  of  poets 
can  claim  a  sale  of  ten  copies  in  the  open  English 
market.  I  say  this  reluctantly,  and  in  no  con- 
tempt   of    the    best    Australian   verse,   which   has 


already  reached  a  high  level.  But  it  is  as  well 
that  we  shou'ld  giome  day  put  away  childish  things 
and  decline  to  let  Mr.  Sladen  or  anybody  else  make 
us  illustrious  after  the  fashion  in  which  the  Ameri- 
can papers  lend  lustre  to  Arkansas  with  the  nam  3 
of  a  Joel  Harris. 

A    Proper  Method. 

The  questions  to  ask  about  any  writer  who  offers 
us  that  which  professes  to  be  poetry  are — ^What  is 
it  all  about,  and  what  does  it  amount  to?  Is  the 
verse  the  expression  of  anything  worth  express- 
ing, and  is  the  expression  itself  fine,  noble  or 
stimulating?  Is  the  verse  instinct  with  feeling  or 
thought?  Does  it  evoke  keen  emotions,  does  it  re- 
veal new  insight  into  nature  or  the  heart  of  man, 
or  does  it  set  old  insight  or  feeling  in  new  lights? 
Does  it,  perhaps,  at  least  give  satisfying  utter- 
ance to  that  which  we  have  all  seen  and  felt,  but 
failed  to  express?  Has  the  poet,  if  not  peculiarly 
profound  or  stirring,  the  gift  of  combining  effec- 
tive words  into  music  which  controls  us  for  the 
time  being  and  haunts  us  afterwards?  Scores  of 
volumes  are  put  out  of  court  from  inaibility  to 
answer  "  Yes "  to  any  one  of  these  queries. 
Thoughts  and  sensations  which  would  be  at  once 
recognised  as  flat  and  commonplace  if  expressed 
in  prose  are  not  to  be  regarded  otherwise  simply 
because  the  language  can  be  cut  into  lines  of  so 
many  syllables,  with  an  occasional  lapse  into 
"poetic  diction." 

Mr.  O'Hara's  "Lyrics  of  Nature." 

Mr.  O'Hara  is  not,  of  course,  new  to  an  Aus- 
tralian, or  even  an  Englls'h,  reader.  His  two 
series  of  "  Songs  of  the  South  "  are  already  well 
known,  and  have  won  more  than  a  succes  d'estime. 
Ho  has  been  praised  for  the  unforced  freshness  of 
his  observation  of  nature,  for  his  gift  of  expres- 
sion, and  for  his  easy  and  musical  verse.  He  has 
in  all  cases  been  recognised  as  a  poet  who  sings, 
and  who  sings  wholesome  songs.  These  qualities 
appear  no  less  in  his  latest  work,  his  "  Lyrics  of 
Nature."  I  have  elsewhere  endeavoured  to  incul- 
cate the  view  that  the  proper  way  to  judge  of  verse 
is,  first,  to  read  it  with  alert  but  not  deliberately 
critical  attention,  and  thence  gather  whether  it 
seems  to  possess  the  true  ring  of  poetry  and  to 
communicate  an  linanalysed  glow  of  satisfaction  to 
the  reader  who  is  no  novice  in  literary  apprecia- 
tion. If  it  can  stand  this  test  it  is  at  anyrate 
"  poetry  "  of  some  sort.  Then,  since  the  critical 
demon  must  be  appeased,  it  is  time  to  taste  over 
the  composition  again,  and  realise  whether  its 
virtues  be  of  thought,  feeling,  imagination,  dic- 
tion, or  melody — one    or  several    or  all  of  these. 
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I  erhaps  our  ijstinct  is  further  for  classifying  the 
poet  fccording  to  order  of  merit,  but  of  this  pro- 
ceeding there  is  no  need,  even  if  the  results  were 
necessarily  near  the  mark.      Personally    I  see  no 
probability  of  success  in  arranging  peaches,  pears, 
grapes  and  pine-apples  in  one  tripos-list    accord- 
iiig  to  their  taste  and  succulence.      I  should,  there- 
fore, iihrink  from  comparing  Mr.  O'Hara  with  either 
Tennyson  or  AVordswcrth  on  the  one  hand,  or  Mr 
Stephens  on  the  other.       Moreover,  when  we  pro- 
ceed  to  apply  our  own  critical   principles   to   the 
judgment  of  his  "  Lyrics  of  Nature,"  we  should 
perhaps,  ignore  the  fact  that  he  has  publishe  I  Ms 
previous  volumes.       The  duesticn  is  not  wh^t  he 
has  dene  cr  can  do,  hut  what  he  actually  doej  in 
the   productions   before   us.       A   poet  is   not   per- 
mitted by  "  gods,  men,  cr  pillars  "  to  live  on  his 
previous  record.      He  must  live  up  to  it. 

A  First   Perusal:    The   Melody  and 
Freshness. 

The  eflect  of  a  first  perusal  of  the  book  leuves 
on  my  mind  a  disitinct  impression  that  here  is  one 
who   i.ot   only  writes  of  what   he  sees   and   ''eels 
at  nvrd  hand,  but  who  writes  for  the  most  part  with 
a  fine  Jitrrary  tact,  and  with  a  rare  sense  of  move- 
ment and  melody  in  verse.      The  command  of  rcme 
measure  of  iluent  and  easy  movement  is,  indeed, 
frequent  with  Australian  verse-writei-s.      It  is  al- 
most r.   '•  corstant,"  whatever  other  qualities  may 
vary.      Ever  =ince  (Gordon's  springy  lines  and  Ken- 
_  dall's   Swinbnrnian   cadences   set   so  high   an   ex- 
ample, cur  poets  and  would-be  poets  have  alt  least 
shown  that  they  can  sing.      Their  song  ijiay  often 
be  of  little  intrinsic  value,  but  it  is  no  slight  gift 
to  be  able  to  sing  it  so  well. 

Pos:?ibly  this  wide-spread  impulse  to  evolve  lines 
which  carol  and  lilt,  or  which  sweep  along  with  the 
easy  stride  of  a  galloping  horse,  may  result  in  a 
certain  unusually  close  family  resemblance  between 
the  ctyles  cf  our  poets.       But  it  is  something  to 
congratulate  ourselves  upon  that    at  any  rate    our 
singero  sing,   and   do  not  wheeze,  that   their  Pe- 
gasus liies  and  does  not  shamble.      And,  after  all, 
the  melody  is  only  one,  and  that  an  external,  ele- 
ment nf  style.       There  is  abundant  scope  for  in- 
dividuality in  all  the  more  vital  elements.      There 
is  also  scope  for  ample  variety  of  melody  within  th;- 
limits  of  the  melodious.       There  is  a  more  and  a 
less  of  obtrusivene&s  and   trick   about  the  lilting, 
a  more  and  a  less  of  subtlety  and  charm  about  the 
cadences.       It  is  here  that  Mr.  O'Hara's  gifi  is  of 
the  superior  order.      The  most  ambitious,  and,  in 
some  respects,   the   poem   of  highest  standard   in 
the    volume    is    that    entitled,  "  At  the    Shrine    of 
the  Sea."       For  the  present  we  need  not  trouble 
ourselves  about  the  specific  gravity  of  the  compcsi- 
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tion  regarded  as  thought.  That  cf  which  we  are  first 
made  conscious  is  the  fine  movement  of  such  lines 
as— 

O    migiity,  deep,  inuiieasui-able  .sea, 

iliou  art  a  slinno,  with  heaven  for  altar  heights. 
Where  Nature  is  the  worshipper,  and  we 

behold   the   mighty  symbols  of  her  rites 
In   storms    and   reddening  sunspts,   and   the  n  glit 

Above  the  azure  chancel  of  thy  wave- 
And  ri.ini.'^tration  of  the  morn,  wliose  light 

I'loods  full   the  sounding  hollows  and  the  caves. 

At  another  moment  we  are  reading  an  unpretend- 
ing but  charming  song  about  "  Happy  Creek  "  to 
this  effect:—- 

The  little  creek  goes  winding 
Thro'  gums  of  white  and  blue, 

A  silver  aim 

Aboivt  the  farm 
It  (lings,  a  lover  tme; 
And  softly,  where  the  rushes  lean, 
It  sings  (O  sweet  and  low) 

A  lovers'  song. 

And   winds  along, 
Ho\\'  happy— lovers  know! 

That  sort  of  writing  appears  very  simple  and  easy, 
until  one  attempts  to  do  it  oneself.    To  say  nothing 
about  that  simple  directness  of  language  and  dex- 
terous economy  of  touches  which  are  essential  in 
the  grateful  little  picture,  only    a    mind    of    the 
genuine  lyric  ouality  could  combine  the  words  into 
just  the  correct  measure  and  time.       It  would  be 
superfluous    to    illusitrate    further    the   gift    which 
Mr.   O'Hara   consistently  exhibits   in  this  respect. 
We  need  not  suppose  its  practice  is  artless.      The 
highest  art  is  to  conceal   art,   and   this   the   poet 
mcsitly  does.       It  will  be  clear  that  no  Momui^.  is 
writing  this  present   notice,   and   it  is,   therefore, 
with  a  conscience  clear  in  that  respect  that  I   (as 
the  Latin  Grammar  hatli  it)  "  perform,  the  function 
of  a  \.'hetstone  "  by  urging  Mr.  O'Hara  to  eschew 
a  tendency  to  exaggerated  alliteration  which  breaks 
nut  for  once  in — 

Yea,  pure  as  is  the  heaving  breast       ■-:■: 
That   Avelcomes  thee,   wing-wearied   one, 

And   wild   as   when    a   woeful    west 
JCnthrones  a  wan,  dead  sun. 

His  own  sterling,  critical  quality  makes  such  crude 
artifice  worse  than  unnecessary.  The  days  of 
"  Neu  patriae  validas  in  viscera  vertite  vires  "  ars 
long  past. 

The  Lanpuage. 
But  the  melodious  movement  is  not  the  only 
enjoyable  feature  of  the  book  which  strikes  us  at 
a  first  perusal.  The  language,  considered  as  dic- 
tion, is  mostly  lucid  and  fresh  •  and  deftly  chosen, 
and,  considered  as  expression,  net  wanting  in 
vigour  and   graphic   power. 

.\iid.   startled   from   its  earthy   dream. 
The  lark,  loud  flurt:ing  its  surprise, 
A\  innows  a  breathing  space  the  wind; 
And,  Mhcre  the  low,  gi-ey  grasses  gleam, 
Deet)  havened  from  my  prj'itig  eyes 
It    seelcs    again    a    covert    kind. 
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Excellent,  I  think,  is  tl^.e  expression  in  "  Tbe  Cry 
of  the  Curlew."      It  describes  just  what  it  wants 
to  describe,  and  therewith  imparts  also  the  mood  in 
which    (we    may    presume)    the    writer    saw    and 
heard: 

We  heard  the  river's  ceaseless  croon, 

The  Austral  cuckoo  crying, 
And  saw    upon  the  dim  lagoon 

The  duck"s  dark  squadron  lying. 

At  times  across  the  gleaming  fen 

We  =aw  the  rushes  quiver, 
Ai>d   beard   the  heavy  water-hen 

Plash  through  the  reedy  river. 

Then,  as  the  night  laid  darker  hands 

On    hills    to   slumber   falling. 
We   heard  across   the  weird,   low  lands 

The  wild    grey  curlew  calling. 

Along  the  hills  the  lonely  note 
Eose  weird  and  wild  and  wailing, 

A    shrill  note  in  the  dark  afloat, 
A   sound   in   sadness  failing. 

There  is,  of  course,  nothing  profound  about  all 
this.  None  the  less  its  simplicity  is  illusory.  In 
the  second  verse  quoted  above  the  frugal  adjectives 
and  verbs  are  exactly  what  and  where  they  ought 
to  he.  We  miust  not  appear  to  compare  minor 
poetry  to  Homer  or  Dante,  but  we  may  point  out 
that  all  the  effects  of  those  demigods  are  obbi^ned 
with  the  same  artistic  economy.  This  being  so, 
and  inasmuch  as  the  wri'.er,  when  he  is  truly  in- 
spired, is  evidently  master  of  what  Coleridge  calls 
"  the  best  words  in  the  best  order,"  we  might  wish 
that  he  would  in  all  cases  alike  trust  to  himself, 
and  abjure  his.  reminiscences  of  Swinburne.  In 
what  is  to  me  the  least  satisfactory,  because  the 
most  mechanically  constructed,  composition  in  the 
book,  "  An  Austral  Year's  Revels,"  January  is 
called 

Brave  month,  rejoicing  to  te  born. 

I  confess  this  description  of  an  Australian  January 
hardly  appeals  to  my  sense  of  fitness,  but  I  also  re- 
call the  fact  that  Swinburne  speaks  in  much  the 
same  way  of  an  English  March,  and  I  prefer  Mr. 
O'Hara  when  he  is  most  himself.  I  would  also  ask 
him  to  beware  of  the  words  "  thrall  "  and  "  breath," 
which  might  conceivably  degenerate  into  man- 
nerism. 

Melodious  verse  and  vigorously  terse  and  graphic 
language  are  no  small  qualities  to  strike  p  reader 
acquainted  with  the  best  of  poetry.  Add  to  this 
the  fact  that  the  note  of  inspiration  generally  rings 
true,  that  the  spirit  which  informs  the  work  is 
manifestly  genuine,  that  the  observation  of  nature 
is  a  loving  and  spontaneous  observation,  and  that 
the  tone  is  wholesome  and  inspiriting.  Tne  result 
is  a  volume  which  cannot  but  give  pleasure  both 
to  those  who  love  nature  as  she  should  be  loved, 
sud  to  those  who  love  verse  o*'  sterling  and  read- 
able quality. 


A  Second  Perusal :  The  Defects  of   tfie 
Qualities. 

I  confess  that  a  second  anid  more  deitailed  perusal, 
while  it  intensifies  my  appreciation  of  the  beit 
qualities  and  the  best  portions  of  the  work,  leaves 
me  with  a  sense  of  inequality  of  inspiration  in 
the  performance.  Doubtless  the  same  could  be  said 
with  even  mere  truth  of  a  Wordsworth,  or  a  Keats, 
or  even  a  Sheilley.  No  doubt  the  imoods  and  aspects 
cf  nature  are  infinite,  but  it  is  a  question  whether 
any  poet  can  on  all  occasions  cf  his  writirg  con- 
tinue to  see  new  pictures,  experience  new  emotions, 
or  gather  new  reflections  from  the  sig'iLs  and 
founds  with  which  the  great  mistress  provides 
him.  Yet  without  such  new  sensations  there  can 
be  no  afflatus. 

In  any  case  Mr.  O'Hara  could  hardly  take  rank 
as  a  teer.  The  feelings  and  sights  of  which  he 
can  slug  with  so  undeniable  a  charm  ai'e  not  such 
as  lie  beyond  the  capacity  of  most  of  his  fel;ow- 
men.  That  which  lies  beyond  them  is  the  poetical 
expression  of  what  they  see  and  feel.  He  neither 
ranges  beyond  the  "  flaming  walls  of  the  world  " 
r.or  opens  the  sealed  fountains  of  tear:-  The 
afiliatuc  of  profound  insight  or  rapturous  imagina- 
tion is  not  his.  He  mav  be  set  beside,  say,  Mr. 
William  Watson,  but  we  must  not  make  the  mis- 
take of  setting  him  beside  a  Shelley.  Nevertheless, 
the  inspiration  which  comes  of  fresh  and  often 
keen  sensations  delivered  to  a  receptive  mind 
through  the  eye  or  ear  expresses  itself  in  hie  verse 
in  more  than  an  acceptable  quality.  When  some- 
thing strikes  him  unsought  and  a  genuine  feeling 
is  evoked,  his  poetry  reaches  a  distinctly  high  level. 
When  he  "  drops  into "  descriptions  because  a 
thing  seems  to  adm'it  of  description,  or  perhaps 
even  to  challenge  it,  I  find  his  verse  lackinr  in 
vital  warmth.  The  simpler  the  theme  of  his 
poems,  generally  speaking,  the  higher  rank  they 
will  take.  The  true  lyric  utterance  muit  come 
unforced  and  instinct  with  that  touch  of  nature 
which  makes  the  poet  kin  to  all  the  world.  It  is 
impossible  for  Mr.  O'Hara,  or  for  anyone  else,  to 
continue  tr  gather  from  nature  a  series  of  novel 
imprefrsions  and  emotions  which  shall  be  equally 
keen,  equally  interesting  or  moving  to  others,  and 
capable  of  being  equally  well  expressed. 

For  Lhat  reason  his  work  is  to  my  taste  uneven  in 
value.  I  cannot  care  for  the  twelve  stanzis,  one 
systematically  written  upon  each  month  which 
make  up  the  composition,  "  An  Austral  Year's 
Revels."  A  hundred  su.-h  pieces  could  n;>t  equal 
the  little  song,  "Happy  Creek,"  of  which  a  verse 
was  quoted  above.  Nor  do  I  so  much  admi'-e  those 
verses  in  which  the  writer  m.oralises.  The  moralis- 
ing is  correct,  but  it  is  neither  new  nor  deep.  And 
this  moans  that  Mr.  O'Hara's  true  quality  is  that 
of  a  lyrist  in  the  proper  sense— a  singer  of  songs 
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evoked  by  feeling.  Whether  such  songs  are  com- 
paratively long  or  comparatively  short,  vhether 
they  are  of  joy  or  sorrow,  is  not  of  t^ie  first 
moment;  but  they  must  bo  fresh,  terse,  melcdious; 
they  must  be  "  simple,  sensuous,  and  passionate." 
Here  Mr.  O'Hara  is  in  his  element.  Nor  is  this 
to  damn  with  faint  praise.  As  Beranger  insisted, 
it  is  cften  easier  to  write  an  epic  than  a  song. 
Shelley  is  immortal,  but  it  is  his  lyrics  which  will 
irako  him  so.  The  exquisite  simplicity  of  the  £ongs 
of  Burns  and  of  the  odes  of  Sappho  is  a  literary 
virtue  transcending  all  the  moral  and  iniellectual 
merits  of  the  "  Excursion "  or  the  "  Ruligious 
Musings."  The  function  of  a  critic  has  boen  de- 
fined as  thait  of  the  snuffers,  not  of  the  extin- 
guisher. Endeavourling  to  perform  that  humble 
function.  T  would  specially  con-.mond,  besi.i.ro  the 
poems,  already  named,  the  pieces  entitled,  "  A 
Voice  Recalled,"  "  Flinders,"  "  Wattle  Blossoms," 
"  The  Bridle  Track."  Of  these,  "A  Voics  Recalled" 
is  brief  enough  to  quote. 

I  heard  a  singer  of  the  woods 

His  happy  sons;  rehearse: 
I  caught  the  magic  of  his  moods. 

The   glory   of   his   verse. 
I'^ntil  it  seemed  the  raptured  air 
Held  natures  spirit  everywhere. 


It  was  not  that  the  day  was  bright. 

For    rain    waa    hanging    low; 
Nor  yet  was  it  the  wind  s  dehght 

That  stirred  my  spirit  so, 
Nor  fragrance  of  the  forest  bower, 
Nor  fields  that  lost  themselves  in  flower. 

Kay,  it  was  but  a  song's  sweet  round. 

The  carol  of  a  bird; 
But  it  brought  back  again  a  sound 

From  years  when  I  was  stirred 
To  hear  a  voice  that  was  to  me 
A  wild,  sweet  worid  of  melody. 

If  Mr.  O'Hara  can  feel  the  inspiration 
to  employ  his  lyric  powers  upon  other  sub- 
jects than  his  now  rather  threadbare  aspects 
of  external  nature,  especially  upon  other 
subjects  of  human  love  and  delight  (for  his 
proper  note  is  buoyant),  and  if  he  can  some  day 
f.nd  it  in  his  heart  to  select  from  all  his  writings 
only  those  which  are  truly  outbursts  of  simple  and 
impassioned  song  and  offer  them  to  the  world  sep- 
arately, ;)s  the  refined  essence  of  his  verse,  then, 
1  venture  to  think,  he  may  hope  to  secure  a  high 
place  in  contemporary  poetry,  a  place  recognised 
beyond  Australia,  while  to  Australia  it  does  honour. 
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TWO   BOOKS   OF  THE   MONTH. 


THE  YELLOW  PUZZLE:   WHAT  SHOULD  BE  DONE  WITH  CHINA?* 


"  Here,"  Macaulay  is  reported  to  have  said  about 
some  item  of  news,  "  is  a  Mandarin  in  China  who 
has  beiheaded  a  thousand  peoiple  in  a  batcih.  I 
wias  quite  shoclc&d  when  I  read  it  this  morning. 
During  the  day  I  contrived  to  out  one  of  my  fingers. 
Ilm  asihamed  to  confess  that  I  thought  so  much 
about  the  finger  that  I  quite  forgot  the  'massaci'ed 
Chinjaimen!"  Macaulay  exipreissed,  in  a  picturesque 
-way,  what  has  been  i;n  the  ipast  the  attitude  of  the 
great  imajoritj''  of  Englishmen  in  regard  to  China. 
Some  exeeiptional  eve'Dt  may  for  the  moment  have 
ajwakeimed  their  cuiio'sity,  but  it  was  mereiy  curi- 
osity, and  not  sustained  interest.  Tlhat  day  is 
piasit,  OT  at  least  is  quickly  passing.  It  is  not  China 
alone  which  is  in  a  state  of  transformation,  but 
the  public  opimion  of  Euroipe  as  weill.  Within 
the  last  two  years  China,  which  for  centuries  has 
attracted  but  iittle  attention,  has  beicame  the  centre 
of  political  gravity.  The  seizure  at  the  port  of 
Kiao-Chau  by  the  Germa.n  Bmjperor  vioJently  trans- 
ferred the  pivot  upon  which  the  policies  of  nations 
turn  from  Africa  to  the  Far  East. 

For  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
eyes  oif  Euroipe  have  beien  steadily  fixed  ^n  the 
•■"i€i,r"'-  '^■-.rdii.r.f.nt.  A  whole  continent  has  been 
carved  up  into  geographical  sipheres  of  interest  and 
influence.  This  has  been  done  not  withO'Ut  wrang- 
ling, bnt  without  any  actual  war  between  the 
nations  of  Europe.  Now  the  attention  of  the 
civilised  w-orkl  is  cDn-centrated  on  China.  The 
•question  whiitoh  eonfronts  the  twentieth  century  is 
-h'O'W  to  deal  with  this  great  empire  whi'ch  has-  en- 
"dured  for  four  thousand  yeara.  but  w^hich  now 
"shows  nnimisitakable  signs  of  diBiniteigration  and 
"decay.  Is  China  to  be  diivided  as  Africa  has  been? 
Is  'heir  integrity  to  be  guaranteed  as  that  of  Tur- 
Tiey  has  beien?  Or  is  the  great  yellow  Empire  to 
be  rehabilitated  as  Egypt  'has  been?  These  are 
"■questions  which  time  alone  can  answer.  In  the 
meantime  much  can  be  done  in  determining  what 
that  answer' shall  be.  "'Ignorance'  is  ever  the 
'ohannel  through  which  fear  attacks  a  hiuman 
being"  was  one  of  Sir  George  Grey'S  -wise  sayings. 
The  unknown  is  always  terrible  to  the  individual. 
;ind  equally  so  to  that  conectian  of  individuals,  a 


*  "  Intimate  China :  The  Chinese  as  I  have  ."seen  them,"  by  Mrs. 
Archibald  Little.  Med.  8vo.  120  illustrations.  615  pp.  21s. 
Hutchinson. 

"The  Break-iip  of  Chins,"'  by  T.ord  Charlp«  Reresford.  Med.  8vo. 
Two  maps.     510  pp.     Index.     i2s.     Harper  Bros. 


nation.  Most  of  ithe  alarms  which  have  agitated 
the  British  public  in  regard  to  China  have  beem  due 
to  lack  of  knowledge.  We  smile  incredulously 
at  the  gross  ignorance  of  a  Chinese  official  of  what 
to  us  are  everyday  commonplaces.  But  we  our- 
selves are  unaware  of  the  most  simple  bait  essential 
facts  of  the  Chinese  problem.  There  has  been  no 
intelligent  anticipation  of  events,  because 
there  has  been  so  little  intelligent  ap- 
preciation of  present  conditions.  A  policy 
of  a  great  nation  must  be  moulded  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  facts  of  the  probi&m  to  be  solved. 
To  make  known  these  essential  facts  is  ithe  best 
svjrvice  those  who  are  acquainted  with  China  can 
reader  their  fellow-countrymen.  They  can  pro- 
vide the  raw  material  out  of  whicTi  opinions  are 
formed.  When  they  go  further  and  map  out  a  cut- 
and-dried  policy  which,  with  the  dogmatism  of  the 
expert,  they  insist  must  be  accepted  in  all  its  de- 
tails, they  exceed  their  proviniee.  They  may  see 
clearly  enough  wihat  would  be  best  in  their  own 
estimation,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  all 
the  governinig  facts  do  not  lie  within  the  range 
of  their  vision.  A  visitor  to  China,  if  he  takes 
the  pains  to  be  thoroughly  informed,  may  conceiv- 
ably be  in  a  better  position  to  judge  what  should 
be  done  tham  the  man  or  woman  who  has  spent 
many  years  in  the  country. 

It  is  an  encouraging  sign  that  the  literature  deal- 
ing with  China  and  Chinese  problems  is  growing 
apace.  Last  month,  for  example,  saw  the  publica- 
tion of  two  books,  both  of  which  contain  a  mass 
of  the  most  imterestinig  and  valuable  information. 
It  is  an  addition  to  their  value  that  they  describe 
and  discuss  China  from  very  different  points  of 
view.  Mrs.  Archibald  Little,  in  a  brightly-written 
and  beautifully  illustrated  volume,  describes  with 
sympathetic  insight  Chinese  life  as  she  has  seen 
it  during  her  eleven  years'  residence  in  the  Celes- 
tial Empire.  It  is  a  picture  of  China  from  th-> 
inside,  at  least  as  much  from  the  inside  as  sym- 
pathy and  appreciation,  guided  by  a  woman's  quick 
intuition,  can  penetrate.  Very  different  is  Lord 
Charles  Beresford's  bulky  report  to  the  Associated 
Chambers  of  Commerce.  He  regards  China  em- 
tirely  from  the  outside,  from  the  position  of  the 
European  trader,  whose  first  consideration  is  the 
pushing  of  his  wares,  and  who  regards  all  ques- 
tions from  that  point  of  view.  Whatever  Lord 
Cha-les  has  left  undone,   he   has  set  forth   with 
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minute  deitail  the  wishes,  complaints,  and  sugges- 
tions of  the  European  merohant.  In  doing  sio 
he  has  rendered  a  genuine  service,  for  it  is  the 
first  timt  that  the  views  of  the  merchants  in  every 
part  of  the  country  have  been  pooled,  as  it  were, 
in  one  volume.  It  is  rather  dry  reading  for  the 
averige  man,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  a 
most  reliable  and  authentic  guide  to  the  opinions 
of  men  whose  needs  form  one  of  the  principal 
determ'iniing  factors  of  any  policy  this  country 
adopts  in  relation  to  China. 

LDr>!  Charles  Beresford  gi ■/'*.---  the  dry  bones  of 
Chinese  life  and  conditions;  Mrs.  Mttle  clothes 
them  with  flesh.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how 
frequently  they  corroborate  each  other,  and  how, 
on  several  points,  the  conclusions  they  arrive  at 
are  similar.  On  the  broad  facts  of  the  case  tJhey  are 
in  agreement.  China  possesses  Immense  pcsoi- 
bilities  for  the  Eairopean  trader;  it  is  essential  thiit 
the  integrity  of  the  Empire  should  be  maintained; 
Chinese  government  is  rotten  at  the  core  and  cor- 
rupt throughout;  the  only  salvation  for  her  lies 
in  radical  reforms,  which,  hovvtver,  mu  c  be  carried 
out  with  the  help  or  encourageimenft  of  o^ne  or 
more  European  nations.  Both  look  uipon  Russia 
with  a  auspicious  eye,  but  neither  advances  any 
va;iid  reason  for  this  distrust.  Both  seem  to  favour 
a  policy  of  a  combination  of  Powers  more  or  less 
openly  hostile  to  Russia,  but  both  books  contain 
ample  evidence  that  if  the  question  lof  China  is  to 
be  settle^d  without  war  th^e  one  essential  thing  is 
a  cleiar  and  friemdly  understanding  between  Eng- 
land and  Russia.  But  let  us  turn  to  the  pictures  of 
Chinese  life  depicteld  by  these  writers. 

I.— "INTIMATE    CHINA." 

"  It  is  impossible  to  undenatand  Ohiina,"  says 
Mrs.  Little,  "  umless  it  be  first  realised  that  the 
individual  life  is  -nothing  there,  and  that  the  family 
is  tihe  unit;  and  yet  further,  that  no  one  stands 
allone  in  China,  but  that  everyone  Is  responsible 
for  someone  eLse,  guaranteed  by  someone  else." 
If  you  engage  a  servant,  he  is  secured  by  someone 
to  a  certain  amount.  If  yours  is  a  well  arranged 
hiouselhold,  this  head  man  engages  the  other  ser- 
vants and  seicures  them,  reprimanding  and  dis- 
charging them  at  his  pleasu-re.  He  pookets  a  por- 
tion of  the  money  which  you  think  you  are  paying 
them.  This  is  his  "  squeeze,"  and  in  China,  the 
land  of  the  "  squeeze,"  the  proceeding  seems  per- 
feictly  legitimate.  The  solidarity  of  Chinese  family 
life  possesses  miany  advantages.  Aged  relations 
are  carefully  tended  and  provided  for  at  home, 
and  needy  relations  assisted.  But  this  general 
inter-^dapendence  is  accompanied  by  the  assertion 
of  a  certain  amount  of  authoTity  which  Is  claimed 
by  the  father,  and  after  his  death  by  the  eldest 
hr-o((*-*r  of  th'e  family:  — 


111  c.ich  of  the  large  and  beautiful  homesteads  in 
which  Chinese  live  in  the  country,  adding  only  an 
addition.-' 1  graceful  roof-eun'e,  another  court-yard,  as 
more  sons  bring  home  more  young  women  to  be  wives 
in  name,  but  in  reality  to  be  the  servants-of-all-work 
of  their  mothers,  and  tlie  mothers  of  their  children— 
in  each  of  these  harmonious  agglomerations  of  court- 
yards, it  is  the  eldest  man  who  directs  the  family  coun- 
cils. Thus,  when  a  man  dies,  the  deciding  voice  i.s 
for  his  eldest  brother,  not  for  liis  eldest  son;  than 
which  probably  no  custom  could  tend  more  to  conser- 
vatism, for  there  never  comes  a  time  when  the  voice 
o[  youth  makes  itself  heard  with  authority. 

The  Fundamentals  of  Chioiese  Life. 

The  prinioip  1  e  of  1  ocal  s e  If  Hgovernm-emt  was  accepted 
centuries  ago  in  China.  Family  is  linked  to  family 
by  mutual  resiponsibilities.  The  village  elders  are 
hieild  responsible  if  any  crime  is  committed  in  the 
district.  It  is  they  who  have  to  discover  and  bring 
'back  stolen  articles;  it  is  'they  'who  have  to  quiet 
disturbances  and  settle  disputes  about  local  boun- 
daries. Each  village,  and,  as  far  a,s  possible,  each 
family,  is  self-sufficing,  growing  its  own  silk  and 
cotton,  weaving  at  home  its  own  cloth,  eating  its 
own  ritee  and  beans,  Indian  coru  and  pork.  Schools 
are  established  by  little  collections  of  families,  or 
•tutors  engaged.  The  teatfher  is  poorly  paid,  but 
meets  with  a  respect  altogether  out  of  proportion 
to  his  salary.  It  all  is  very  ideal  in  theory,  toler- 
able in  practice,  and  the  people  of  Cihiina  aj)pear  verj' 
contented. 

In  the  towns  the  same  principles  hold  good, 
imodiifled,  however,  to  meet  the  peculiar  conditions 
of  city  life.  The  guilds  represent  family  life  on  a 
large  scale.  A  man  coming  from  a  distant  pro- 
vince brings  with  him  no  letters  of  introduction. 
He  straightway  goes  to  the  guild^house  of  his  pro- 
vince, and  there,  making  due  reverence,  relates  how 
he  is  So-^nd-So,  the  son  of  So-and-So.  Elvery- 
one  there  knows  at  once  all  about  him  and  can 
easily  ascertain  if  his  story  be  correct.  Here  he  is 
at  home.  He  fluds  friends,  a  free  employment 
agency,  and  a  bureau  of  information  about  the 
various  businesses  of  the  city,  their  solvency  and 
the  like.  The  guild-ihouse  Is  a  cltDb-^house,  fur- 
nished with  all  the  usual  requisites  of  such  in- 
stitutions. The  guild  wiill  even  see  after  the  new- 
conuer's  funeral,  giving  him  a  free  burial  if  neces- 
sary. 

But  probably  the  custom  which  has  the  greatest 
effect  upon  Chiraese  life  is  the  practice  of  co-opera- 
tion. In  a  Chinese  business,  be  it  large  or  small, 
almost  every  man  in  the  business  has  his  share. 
This,  as  a  natural  result,  has  had  the  most  bene- 
ficial effect  upon  industry.      Mrs.  Little  isays:  — 

Men  will  row  a  boat  day  and  night  for  four  or  five 
days,  Vnowing  that  the  sum  of  money  gained  will  thus 
be  q'licker  earned,  and  only  pause  one  at  a  time  to 
taVe  a  whiff  at  a  pine  or  to  pat.  Tliev  T\nll  press  wool 
all  through  the  night  to  oblige  their  employer  without 
a  murmur,  if  only  siven  free  meals  whilst  doinpr  this 
additional  Avork.  The  truth  is.  the  habit  of  industrr 
has  been  so  engendered  in  Chinese  as  to  be  secord 
nature,    their    whole   system   tending   to   encourage  it. 
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Notwithstanding  the  rampant  corruption  wliich 
prevails,  and  the  breakdown  of  the  means  of  govern- 
ment, ithe  Chinese  peasant  enjoys  a  degree  of  liberty 
and  iimraunity  from  government  initerferenoe  iin- 
kinown  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Th.ere  is  no 
pasisiport  system:  he  can  travel  w*here  he  pleases; 
he  can  form  and  join  any  kind  of  association;  his 
press  was  free  till  an  edict  was  issued  aigainst  it 
in  1898;  his  right  of  public  meeting  and  free  sipeech 
are  still  unquestioned.  Public  readers  and  trained 
orato'rs  travel  aboiut  the  country.  The  system  of 
appealing  to  the  people  by  placarding  the  walls  has 
been  very  far  developed  in  China.  Tlhere  is  com- 
plete iiberty  of  conscience.  At  the  same  time  the 
mional  conscience  of  the  people  is  so  educated  that 
an  appeal  to  it  never  falls  flat. 

A  Chinese  Street  Scene. 

These  are  the  broad  outlines  of  the  sketch  Mrs. 
Little  draws  of  life  in  the  Far  East.  Her  book 
is  crowded  with  'personal  experiences  and  observa- 
tions gathered  during  her  eleven  years'  residence 
wihich  illustrate  all  phases  of  Chinese  life.  After 
the  perusal  of  the  600  pages  of  her  volume  the 
reader  cbtainis  a  fairly  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  oharacteristics  of  life  and  its  surroundings  in 
China.  This  is  a  graphic  little  picture  which  Mrs. 
Little  'draws  of  a  Chinese  street  scene  as  ^he  wit- 
nessed it  at  Chungking  iin  Szechuan,  in  the  Upper 
Yang-tse-Kiang :  — 

The  streets,  althoiiixli  wide  for  a  Chinese  city,  are 
veiv  narrow  in  comparison  with  English  streets,  being 
only  eight  feet  at  the  widest,  and  extraordinarily 
crowded.  Passing  through  them  is  a  continual  push- 
ing; through  a  crowd  of  foot-passengere ;  of  sedan  chairs, 
cnrried  by  coolies,  with  sometimes  one  or  two  men 
running  before  to  clear  the  way,  and  if  it  be  neces- 
sary beat  back  the  crowd;  of  mules,  donkeys,  or 
ponies,  with  loads:  and  of  numbers  of  carr>'ing-coolies, 
a  bamboo  across  their  shoulders,  and  from  either  end 
a  basket  hanging  by  strings.  ICverj-tliing  that  can  be 
done  in  the  streets  is  done  in  them:  pedlars  go  by  ■n'ith 
great  quantities  of  goods  for  sale;  men  are  mending 
broken  china  with  little  ri\-ets  after  a  fashion  in  which 
the  Chinese  are  great  experts;  here  is  a  barber  shaving 
a  man's  head;  there  are  two  women  menders  on  little 
stools,  very  neatly  dressed,  pursiiing  their  avocation; 
here  is  a  man  working  at  an  embroidery  frame,  there 
a  cobbler  mending  shoes;  here  some  pigs,  there  some 
chickens;  here  a  baby  m  a  hen-coop,  there  a  pussy- 
cat tied  to  a  shop  counter;  and  in  the  evenings  street 
preachers,  in  the  afternoons  vast  crowds  pouring  out 
from  the  theatres.  At  night,  in  going  out  to  dinner, 
we  used  to  pass  at  least  three  street  preachers.  These 
men  we^r  ofEcial  caps,  and  are,  as  a  rule,  I  believe, 
reading  or  expounding  the  Sacred  Edicts.  There  is 
always  a  little  crowd  listening,  though  often  a  very 
small  one.  In  the  lietter  streets  every  attention  is 
paid  to  decency,  in  the  lesser  streets  none  is  apjjarent. 
At  the  street  corners  there  are  often  large  tanks  fidl 
of  water,  as  a  precaution  against  fire.  These  are  in- 
^'al•iably  grown  over  -w-ith  weed.  A  va.st  army  of 
coolies  is  every  day  going  down  the  steep  flights  of 
steps  to  the  river  to  bring  water,  which  drips  from  the 
buckets  as  it  is  carried  along.  Another  army  is  carr>-- 
ing  out  the  sewage  of  the  city  to  be  used  as  manure.  A 
voiy  ?oft  coal  is  used  for  fuel;  and  baskets  of  coal 
are  constantly  being  carried  in,  two  dangling  from  a 
pole   across   a   coolie's   shoulders.       The  coal-dust,   and 


the  smoke,  and  tlie  drippings,  and  ihe  bustling  crowd, 
all  make  the  streets  ratlier  an  unplea.'^ant  place  to  walk 
in. 

Chinese  Houses:  Iniside  and  Out. 

LiVinig  in  a  Chinese  city  is  very  much  like  living 

in  a  fortress,  Mrs.  Little  remarks.  A  Chinese  house, 

however,  is  a  fragile  construction,  picturesque  In 

ap(pearance,  but  uncomfortable  for  habitation.    Of 

the  outer  appearance  of  a  Chinese  building,  Mrs. 

Little  writes:  — 

Houses  and  temples  alike  are  built  with  wooden  pil- 
lars, raised  off  the  ground  upon  stone  bases.  The  roofs 
are  placed  upon  the  pillars,  and  only  when  the  root's 
are  finished  are  the  walls  built  up  like  screens.  The 
proportions  often  strike  me  as  very  lieaiUiful;  and  the 
ev.nninglj'  contrived  perspectives  add  much  to  their 
dignity.  But,  as  in  Japan,  whilst  moved  to  admira- 
tion by  the  approach,  one  often  has  a  disappointed 
feeling  of  not  arriving  at  anjiihing  in  the  end.  At 
the  same  tmie,  the  conception  of  a  Chinese  house,  like 
the  design  of  I'ekin,  strikes  me  as  very  lordlv.  the 
couit-vards  arc  extremely  graceful  and  elegant,  while 
the  beautiful  sweep  of  the  roofs  makes  European 
roofs   painfully   mean   by   comparison. 

She  describes  a  Chinese  interior  as  follows: — 

You  enter  off  a  dirty  alley  by  a  large  gateway,  the 
ouly  opening  in  the  lofty,  fire-proof  walls  that  sur- 
round the  whole  property:  for  fire  is  the  great  danger 
of  a  Chinese  city,  and  a  whole  quarter  of  Chunking  has 
been  burnt  down  since  we  lived  there.  You  pass  into 
a  sort  of  coint-yard;  from  that  you  proceed  by  a  long 
passare  to  another  gateway,  thence  into  a  court-yai'd 
ornamentally  laid  out  A\ath  pots  and  flowers.  The 
housp-door  opens  from  this,  and.  entering  by 
it.  you  find  yourself  in  the  lofty  enirance- 
hall.  used  by  Europeans  as  a  dining-room. 
Passing  through  an  ornamental  screen  with  open  door- 
ways, over  which  hang  portieres,  you  find  yourself  in 
a  sitting-room,  of  ^N-hich  one  wall  and  two  half-walls 
consist  of  paper  windows,  with  occasional  panes  of 
glass.  On  either  side  of  these  two  principal  rooms  are 
long  narrow  ones,  only  thirteen  feet  wide,  which,  for 
convenience,  their  English  occupants  had  divided  into 
two,  the  end  wall  being  in  both  cases  aga  n  Paper 
windows  with  occasional  glass.  Paper  ceilinjjs  had 
been  put  in  to  prevent  the  dust  falling  through  from 
the  tiled  roof  above;  but  the  sun  would  shine  through 
this  as  well  as  the  tiles  quite  brilliantly  at  times. 
None  of  the  partition  doors  had  handles  or  latches, 
and  the  outer  walls,  as  well  as  the  inside  partitions, 
were  all  alike  of  thin  planks  of  wood,  not  over- 
lapping, and  which  would  shrink  in  dry  weather  so  as 
to  lea\e  quite  large  openings  between  them.  It  will 
thus  be  realised  that,  whatever  was  the  temperature  out- 
side the  house,  the  same  was  the  temperature  inside, 
with  the  additional  disadvantage  of  draughts  on  rainy, 
wintry  days;  and  m  winter  it  generally  rains  in  Chun- 
knig. 

The  result  is  that  in  winter  the  Chinese  are 
obliged  to  wear  heavily  wadded  and  fur-lined 
clothes,  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  take  exercise, 
and  in  which  they  loll  in  a  semi-comatose  condi- 
tion. 

Chinese  Morals. 

Lt  is  usual  for  people  of  other  nationalities  to 
denounce  the  Chinese  for  tbeir  bad  qualities.  This 
w^holesale  condemnation  of  a  nation  is  tempered 
by  hig'h  praise  of  imdividuals.  Mrs.  Little  says 
theoie  is  hardly  a  European  living  in  China  who 
does  not  know  one  or  more  Chinese  whom  he 
would  trust  with  everything,  whom  he  would  rely 
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upon  in  sickness  or  in  danger,  and  whom  he  re- 
gards as  the  embodiment  of  all  the  vir- 
tues. Tihiis  being  the  case,  Mrs.  Little  logioally 
refuises  to  regard  the  Chinese  as  a  .ddeadeint  race. 
Nor  idoe's  she  see  any  signs  of  decadence  among 
the  great  Ohiinese  people,  who  appear  always  hard- 
working, good^humoureid,  kindly,  thriifty,  law-abid- 
ing, contented,  and  in  the  performance  of  all  duties 
laid  'Upon  theim  astoniishingly  congciemtiouis.  As 
to  Chinese  morals.  Mrs.  Little  does  not  beltieve  the 
accusations  of  gross  immorality,  brought  against 
tihem  by  missaonaries.  There  certainly  is  not  the 
slighteist  iQiultiward  appearance  of  vice  in  Chinese 
cities.  A  Chinaman,  it  is  true,  as  he  gets  richer 
buys  'mare  eonculbines.  They,  ihiowever,  beicome  as 
m'udh  a  charge  to  bim  as  his  wife  is,  and  the 
children  are  as  lawful  as  his  wife's  are.  The  whole 
prooee'ding  is  looked  upon  rather  as  a  iconcession  to 
weakness  than  as  a  practice  to  be  admired. 

The  Chinese  sense  of  decency  is  often  shocked 
at  Btircipean  customs.  Mrs.  Little  tells  of  the  wife 
oif  a  French  consul  who  'wias  obliged  to  rerplace  in 
its  case  an  old  master  sihe  had  brong'ht  out  to 
China,  such  an  outrage  upon  decency  was  it  con- 
sidered. E'uroipieia.n  ladies  who  go  up  country  have 
to  alter  their  dress  if  they  wish  to  be  on  friendly 
terms  with  their  Chinese  sisters.  As  to  the  posi- 
tion of  wcrmen  after  marriage  Mrs.  Little  cannot 
eipealk  with  any  'degree  of  knowledge:  — 

It  is  very  difficult  to  describe  this  in  any  countiT- 
-And  the  difficulty  is  increased  in  China,  because  we  are 
«;o  prone  to  connect  the  idea  of  marriage  with  lovf  and 
love-making.  There  is  nominally  none  in  China,  where, 
as  a  rule,  the  young  man  does  not  see  his  bride  until 
she  is  his  wife.  Slie  then  becomes  *^he  household 
dmdge,  wears  poor  clotiiing  in  comparison  with  the 
daughters  of  the  house,  and  is  the  servant  of  her 
mother-in-law. 

Mns.  Little's  seirvants  seemed  proud  of  their  wives, 
and  good  to  theim  according  to  their  ideas,  but  did 
not  appear  to  feel  their  loss  very  mmch.  When 
one  of  her  coolies  wlisiied  to  marry  toe  discussed 
the  matter  in  a  very  business-like  style  with  her 
haisbamd :  — 

"  T  call  get  a  wife  in  Szechuan  for  ten  dollars," 
he  said.  "  But,  then,  I  can  know  nothing  about  her 
family  and  habits,  as  I  could  if  I  took  a  Avife  from 
TTupch,"  his  own  province.  "  Tt  is  true  thej-e  T  should 
have  to  nay  more.  But  here  all  the  womi;a  drink  wine 
and  smoke,  and  many  of  them  smoke  n|)itiin.  And  you 
never  can  know  the  truth  beforehand.  Now,  if  I  find 
after  marriage  that  the  Vi'oman  I  ;iavo  chosen  smokes 
opium,  there  will  be  my  ten  dollars  'jcc»vi,  and  nothing 
to  show  for  them.  I  shall  wait  till  f  can  go  home 
to  my  own  province.  Aren't  vou  going  that  way 
soon,  master?  Promise  you  will  Uxke  me  when  you 
do." 

"  Worthy,    but   Not  BewltohLng." 

About  Chinese  women  Mrs.  Little  has  mudh  to 
say.  Her  opinion  of  theim  is  smmmed  up  in  a 
sentence: — "■Worthy,  but  not  beiwiitidhinig."  There 
is  not  a  single  feature  iu  the  face-  that  can  be  called 
pretty,  and  in  accordance  witih  dtiquette  the  face 
is  entirely  devoid  of  expresslou.       Their  idea  is 


that  it  is  very  indecorous  to  shoiw  the  figure,  and 
therefore  omly  their  deformed  feet,  cased  in  beauti- 
fully eimbroidereld  sihoes,  and  their  faces  are  visible. 
Their  hands,  which  are  small  and  finely  Sihaped, 
a:re  'hidden  in  their  lomg  sleeves.  The  'faces  of 
Chinese  women  at  parties  are  of te,n  so  rouged  as 
to  look  like  'masks,  'the  lips  coloured,  the  eyeibrows 
diarkeraeid-,  ard  the  hair  so  anointed  as  to  giive  a 
seimii^metallic  setting  to  the  face.  In  her  deiserilp- 
tioin  of  paying  a  ca'l  Mrs.  Little  gives  a  glimpse  of 
'Clhinese   liife   indoors:  — 

When  I  pay  a  call  on  a  lady,  my  chair  has  to  be 
carried  over  the  thresholds  of  the  various  court- 
yards, and  set  doA\Ti  quite  close  to  vhe  guest-room, 
where  the  lady  of  the  house  receives,  .so  that  I  'Uav  at 
once  step  out  of  tlie  chair  into  the  house.  A  woman 
servant,  ahnost  certainly  a  .-^lavo,  conies  to  offer  hor 
shoulder  as  a  help  to  my  tottering  footsteps,  and  I 
am  conducted  into  the  guest-room,  round  the  walls  of 
which  are  little  tables,  large  carved  wooden  cluiirs  -with 
straight  backs  being  placed  one  on  eitlier  side  of  each 


t-able    against    the    wall.        The    ladies 


after    the 


Chinese  lady's  fashion,  placing  the  right  hand  on  the 
top  of  the  left  against  the  chest,  and  moving  the  I'ight 
hand  slowly  up  and  down:  the  servants  are  ordered  to 
bring  tea,  and  then  conversation  commences.  It  is 
ne^-er  very  interesting. 

As  to  the  occupations  of  Chinese  ladies,   Mrs. 

Dittle  says:  — 

Except  among  the  poorest  of  the  poor  who  do  field- 
work  or  carr\'  water,  the  women  of  Chijia  do  little  be- 
yond suckling  children  and  making  shoes,  except  in  the 
treaty  ports,  where  now  large  numbers  of  them  are 
en\ployed  in  tlie  factories  lately  started.  Thev  smoke 
and  gossip,  give  and  go  to  dinner  partdes,  and  one  of 
their  great  dekghts  is  to  go  on  pilgrimages  to  di.stant 
shrines.  It  is  sometimes  stipulated  before  marriage 
that  a  woman  shall  go  on  so  many  pilgrimages  di\;ing 
the  year.  Even  wlien  nuns  in\-ite  ladies  to  come  and 
enjoy  themselves  with  them,  it  means  drinking  wine, 
smoking,  and  playing  cards;  and  not  uncommonlv,  in 
the  west  of  China  at  all  events,  smoking  includes  opium 
smoking. 

Happy  Boyhood. 

Child-life,  ait  least  for  tihe  boys,  is  ipleasiaint 
enougih  dn  far-off  China.  Mrs.  Little  remarks 
uiptom  the  all-ipervading  toaibble  of  tb'e  boys  in  school 
in  a  Chinese  city.  The  Chinese  boy  shouts  to 
his  iheart's  oomtent,  no  one  telling  Ihliim  not  to  sih'out 
so  loud,  or  to  hold  himself  up,  or  to  keep  still: — 

To  Chinese  children  T  always  think  life  in  a  Chinese 
city  must  be  very  pleasant.  There  are  the  gi'eat  festi- 
vals: the  Chinese  New  Year,  with  all  its  countless 
CTackers:  the  Dragon  Boat  Festival,  when  each  dis- 
trict of  the  city  mans  a  boat  shaped  like  a  dragon;  and 
all  paddle  lil:e  mad,  naked  to  the  waist,  and  vnth 
a  strange  shout  that  must  be  vers''  dear  to  the  childi-eii. 
Then  there  aie  the  visits  to  the  graves,  when  all  the 
family  goes  out  to  the  country  together;  and  the  long 
processions  when  the  officials  are  canned  through  the 
city  in  open  chairs  and  long  fur  gowns,  hundi-eds  or 
umbrellas  of  gay  colours  going  before  them,  and  thei'- 
retainers  also  riding  in  pairs,  and  in  fur  coats  of 
inferioi-  quality.  All  the  beggar  children  of  the  city 
have  a  high  day  then. 

With  fancy  dress  of  various  sorts  over  their  rags 
they  walk,  or  ride,  or  are  canned  roiuid  the  city,  some- 
times as  living  pictures,  sometimes  representing  con- 
quered aijorigines.  sometimes  even  Englishmen  in  short, 
sfiuare  coat?  and  tight  trousers.  In  the  springtime  a 
Tiroecssion  goes  out  to  meet  the  spring  and  sacri- 
fice an  oxen  in   the  river-bed     in     its     honour;     and. 
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stranp;(-]y  enough,  the  day  in  February  on  which  this 
IS  done  is  always  the  most  genial,  spring-like  dav, 
tliougli  after  it  is  over  winter  sets  in  with  T-eiu-we(l 
severity.  At  other  times  it  is  the  image  of  the  tire- 
pod  that  is  carried  round,  to  show  him  the  buildings  he 
is  honoured  to  protect.  Then,  again,  one  evening 
there  will  be  about  four  miles  of  little  lant-crns  sent 
floating  down  the  great  river  in  honour  of  the  dead. 
Or  there  will  be  the  baking  of  the  glutinous  rice-cakes, 
accompanied  by  many  curious  ceremonials.  And  in 
i*.  all  the  child  takes  his  part,  and  his  eldei-s  are  ven- 
kind  to  him,  and  never  bother  him  witli  cleaning  up 
or   putting   on    clothes    to   go    out. 

Unlhaipipy  Girlhood. 

But  the  tale  of  the  Chinese  girl-life  is  a  sad 
one.  The  mo'St  ungraceiful  figure  of  all  girl-chil- 
dren she  painfully  hobbles  uip  and  down  wiUh.  her 
mujtilaitied  fe'et,  her  long  stick,  and  dreadful  dark 
lines  under  -her  sad  young  eyes.  Mrs.  Litt:ie'  d'e- 
ViOtes  mucih  s;paice  to  the  question  of  foot-bindimg 
and  the  imoTeme'nt  aigainst  the  inhuiman  praati-ee. 
It  is  a  popiilar  error,  she  xemarkis,  to  suppose  that 
'it  is  a  mark  of  rank  to.  have  small  feet.  In  the 
"West  of  Ohina  women  sit  beigging  with  their  feet 
bound;  in  the  far  north  they  kneel  "uipoin  the  Iheavj- 
clay  beteaiuse  they  caniuot  stara'd  upom  their  muti- 
lated feet.  The  method  of  binding  and  the  period 
of  beigimmmg differ  in  various  parts  of  the  Empire.  In 
the  west  binding  seems  ge-nerally  to  heigin  at  six 
years  old:  in  the  east  from  five  to  se-vjein,  O'r  at  latest 
eig'ht:  — 

The  cloth  is  drawn  as  tightly  as  the  child  can 
bear,  leaving  the  sreat  toe  free,  but  binding  all 
the  other  toe.=  under  the  sole  of  the  foot,  so  as  to 
reduce  the  width  as  much  as  possible,  and  eventually 
to  n!al;e  the  toes  of  the  left  foot  peep  out  at  the 
I'ight  side,  .(nd  the  toes  of  the  right  foot  at  the  left 
Ride  of  the  foot,  in  both  cases  coming  from  underneath 
the  pole.  Each  succeeding  day  the  bandage  is  tight- 
ened both  morning  and  night:  and  if  the  bones  are 
refracton'.  and  spring  back  into  their  places  on  the 
remo\al  of  the  bandages,  sometimes  a  blow  is  given 
■ivith  a  heavy  wooden  mallet  used  in  beating  clothes: 
and  possibly  it  is  on  the  ■whole  kinder  thus  to  hasten 
operatioins.  Directly  after  the  binding,  the  little  girl 
is  made  to  walk  up  and  down  on  her  poor  aching  feet, 
for  i'ear  mortification  should  at  once  set  in.  But  all 
this  is  only  during  the  first  year.  It  is  the  next  two 
jTpars  that  are  the  terrible  time  for  the  little  girls 
of  China:  for  then  the  foot  is  no  longer  being  nar- 
rowed, but  shortened,  by  so  winding  the  bandages  as  to 
draw  t)ie  fleshy  part  of  the  foot  and  the  heel  close  to- 
ecthei-,  till  it  is  possible  to  hide  a  half-crown  piece 
I'etfleen  them.  Tt  is,  indeed,  not  till  this  can  hi 
done   that    a   foot   is   considered   bound. 

Tihe  pooir  little  creatures  have  grea't  black  lines 
under  their  eyes,  anid  a  special  ^curious  palemess. 
Their  mothers  mostly  sl&eip  with  a  big  stick  with 
which  to  iget  up  and  beat  the  llittle  girl  should  she 
disturb  the  houeehoiid  by  her  -wails.  Not  uncom- 
monly  she  is  made  to  sleep  in  an  outhouse.  The 
only  relief  she  gets  is  either  from  opium  or  from 
hanjgiffg  her  legs  over  the  wioode'n  edge  of  her 
bed  so  as  to  stoip  the  ciroulatiom  of  the  blood. 

The  evils  which  mar  what  in  many  respects  is 
an  ideal  system  of  civilisation,  Mrs.  Little  briefly 
enumerates  under  four  heads.      First,  the  system 


of  eduoation,  which  has  resuilted  Ln  the  creation 
of  a  horde  of  embittered  and  discontented  men; 
secondly,  the  crippling  of  the  women  by  foot-<bind- 
ing,  amd  conisequent  emfeeibling  of  the  race;  thirdly, 
the  resort  to  opium;  and,  fourthly,  pos&'ibly  the  fact 
that  the  system  of  Conifucius  is  merely  a  system 
of  ethics,  amd  that  thus  for  generatiwnB  the  cul- 
tured portion  of  the  nation  has  tried  to  do  with- 
out a  religion.  These  are  the  moral  evils  from 
wfhich  China  is  suffering.  Mrs.  Little  devotes  a 
good  deal  of  aJttenitJiou  to  the  political  maladies, 
and  relates  in  detail  the  efforts  of  the  Reform 
Party  which  have  recently  ended  so  disastrously. 
Her  book  describes  in  a  charming  manner  the  life 
oif  the  people  of  China  of  t&-day,  which,  before 
many  years,  imay  be  that  of  a  past  age,  divided  from 
the  life  and  conditions  of  the  future  by  a  revolu- 
tion effected  by  the  influence  of  Western  civilisa- 
tion. The  nature  of  the  new  spirit  which  is  de- 
manding admittance  at  the  portals  of  the  Celes- 
tial Empire  can  best  be  studied  in  tlhe  pages  of 
Lord  Charles  Beiresford's  exhaustive  volume. 

II.—-  THE   BREAK-UP  OF  OHINA." 

Lord  Charles  Beresford  does  not  content  him- 
Sielf  with  wringing  his  hands  over  the  low  eibb  at 
which  our  prestige  sitands  in  the  Far  East,  and 
nailing  at  large  against  every  constituted  authority. 
He  has  returned  from  his  flying  visit  to  China  with 
a  very  definite  idea  as  to  what  is  wrong  with  Ohina. 
and  what  ought  to  be  done  to  set  najatbers  right.  He 
was  despatched  to  the  East  on  a  mission  of  inquiry 
by  the  AssOcliated  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Great 
Britain.  He  arrived  at  Hong  Kong  on  Selpte<mber 
30,  1898,  and  left  Shanghai  on  January  9,  1899.  Dur- 
ing his  stay,  he  visited  those  places  wliere  British 
communities  reside,  and  wherever  there  was  a 
Chamber  of  Commerce  convened  meetings  and  ob- 
talmed  the  opinion  of  the  membSTS,  frequently  con- 
veyed in  the  form  of  formal  resolutions.  Lord 
Charles  also  inspected  the  whole  military  force  of 
China,  with  the  exception  of  three  so-'called  armies. 
He  visited  CA^ery  fort  and  arsenal  with  one  exceip- 
tion,  and  all  the  naval  and  military  schools,  and 
also  the  ships  of  both  the  Chinese  fleets.  The  in- 
formation he  accumulated  on  these  \iisits  'he  has 
presenlted  in  iseparate  reports.  They  form  a  huge 
mass  of  undigestefd  material,  containing  many  re- 
petitions and  much  that  is  of  no  value  to  the  general 
public,  although  of  great  interest  to  the  trading 
community.  If  Lord  Charles  Beresford  wishes  to 
have  his  conclusions  understood  by  the  average 
Englishman,  he  must  put  them  in  a  more  compact 
and  handy  form  than  in  this  volume. 

Signs  of  Break-uip. 
Ixird  Charles  Beresford,  in  his  book,  begins  with 
Pekin  and  works  south  with  geographical  precision. 
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Under  tihe  name  ol  each  of  the  Treaty  Ports  h,e 
suimimari'seis  his  'Own  doingiS,  the  reportis  of  the 
Ohamber  of  Coimmerce,  and  gives  a  brief  statemeinit 
as  to  thie  trade  of  the  locality  with  remarlcs  there- 
upon. Tihe  remainder  oif  the  voluime  is  devoted  to 
equally  isysitematically  arrangea  chapters  on 
Ohilnieise  armies  and  navies,  railways,  waterways, 
Briitiisih  ConBul's  in  China,  finance  and  curreriicy, 
trade,  treiaties  and  tariffs,  Japan,  United  States  and 
observatioinis.  T!he  painstaking  labour  with  which 
Lord  Charles  h&s  d'rawn  up  his  reports  is  exem- 
plary, and  ao-yanie  who  wishes  to  uniderstamd  the 
FTar  Eastern  question  cannot  afford  to  leave  unread 
tWiis  vea-y  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledi.^e 
of  the  esisentiail  facts  'Of  the  proiblem. 


Photo,  by]  [Elliot  and  Fry. 

LORD  CHARLES  BERESFORD. 

Proim  what  Lond  Charles  Beresford  gathered  it 
is  apipareint  that  the  root  of  the  trouible  which 
afflicts  China  is  the  financial  condatioin  of  the 
country.  The  flinanceis  of  the  Eimpire  are 
tlh'orouig'hly  unsofund..  Oomiption  is  rampamt,  and 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  must  neicesisarily  coin- 
tinue  so;  OhS'na's  only  available  assiet,  the  Imperial 
Maritime  Cuistoims,  is  bypothecated  to  the  last 
penny  as  security  for  exiislting  loans.  The  last  loan 
took  as  security  as  well  seven  provincial  Liken 
OoUectorates,  which  is  causirog  no  end  of  trouble. 
The  provincial  population  is  discontented,  ooim- 
plaJning  tliat  their  taxes  are  being  appropiriated  for 


the  payment  of  tbe  foreigner.  As  there  !iis  no  efii- 
cient  army  or  police  force,  there  being  no  money 
to  pay  theim,  it  is  almost  iimposisiible  to  imain- 
tain  order.  Extensive  disturbances  in  the  pro- 
vimces  spell  blank  i-uin  not  merely  to  European 
traders  but  also  to  the  Empire.  This,  again,  in 
all  probability,  would  mean  a  scramble  for  the 
remains,  resulting  very  posisibly  in  a  EiuTiopdan  war. 
Lord  Charles  BeTeisford  claims  he  Ihas  mad©  an 
honest  atte'inipt  to  .set  forth  tbe  conditions  under 
which  war  alone  will  be  avoided,  and  wQiicih  will 
at  tlie  same  time  secure  the  trading  and  commercial 
interests  not  only  of  the  Britislh  but  of  the  whole 
Anglo- Saxon  race. 

The  Root  and  Origin  of  the  Trouble. 
But  before  dealing  witJh  these  suggeistions  it  is 
worth  while  to  take  note  of  a  Chinese  view  of  the 
situation.  Ttiiis  is  to  be  fouinjd  in  the  memorial 
presented  to  Lord  Oharles  by  the  Chineise  mer- 
chants of  Hong  Konig.  It  is  a  miost  interesting 
document.  The  urgent  refonms,  tbey  say,  before 
all  otheTS  we  should  like  to  recommend  for  China's 
adoption  are  two  in  number:  First,  a  system  of  ade- 
quate salaries  to  her  officials;  and,  secondly,  a 
thorough  overhaul  of  her  system  of  collecting  her 
inland  revenue,  her  taxes,  and  croiwn  rents.  Tliey 
recommend  that  if  China  is  unable  to  undertake 
this  absolutely  necessary  refoirm  some  power  or 
powers  should  do  so  by  applying  firm  pressure  on 
the  central  authority  at  Pekin.  Unleisis  these  re- 
forms are  carried  out,  no  improvement  In  tbe  con- 
dition of  China  can  be  hoped  for.  The  petitioners 
set  forth  a  few  facts  which  make  it  abundantly 
plain  Why  a  regular  system  of  pcCTi'iation  and  cor- 
imptiion  exists:  — 

It  is  well  known  to  all  ot  us  that  a  high  mandarin 
in  the  capital  of  China,  of  Cabinet  rank,  does  not  get 
hy  regulation  any  more  than  £50  a  year  as  salarj-.  In 
addition  to  this,  liowever,  he  has  certain  allowances, 
^^■hich  may  possibly  make  up  liis  irliole  emoluments  to 
al)0ut  £200  or  £300  per  annum.  Upon  this  pittance 
ho  is  expected  to  keep  up  his  position,  his  family, 
his  retinue,  his  staff,  secretaries,  advisers,  &c.,  besides 
entertaining  guests  and  colleagues.  In  point  of  fact, 
he  requires  from  ten  to  twenty  times  the  amount  to 
meet  all  his  expenses.  A  viceroy  in  the  Pro\nnces 
h-TS  a  more  liberal  salary.  He  gets  as  his  yearly 
official  salarv  about  £100,  and  allowances  amounting  to 
about  £000"  to  £1,200  more:  but,  unfortunately,  lie 
has  to  defray  out  of  these  sums  all  his  yamen  expenses, 
including  stationen',  &c.,  salaries  and  food  to  his  secre- 
taries, -v^Titers,  and  A.D.C.,  his  Iwdyguard,  and  general 
retinue.  In  addition  to  this,  he  has  to  entertain  his 
innumerable  guests,  and  send  his  annual  tributes  to 
the  various  high  officials  in  the  capital,  to  say  nothing 
of  supporting  his  high  station,  his  numerous  family  and 
relations.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  to  meet  all  his  ex- 
jjenditure  he  would  require  no  less  than  £10,000  or 
£1.5,000  per  annum.  A  general  in  the  army,  or  ad- 
miral in  the  navy,  gels  less  than  £400  a  year  as  salary, 
and  out  of  this  is  supposed  to  pay  for  his  own  personal 
staff.  From  these  high  magnates  do-wn  wards,  the 
Chinese  officials  are  underpaid  in  the  same  proportion 
until  one  gets  to  the  lowest  grade — the  petty  man- 
darins— whose  official  pay  is  scarcely  better  than   that 
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of  a  well-paid  llong  Kong  coolie,  and  the  soldiers  and 
sailors,  Avho  receive  four  to  ten  shillings  a  month,  sub- 
ject oftentimes  to  various  unjust  deductions  and 
sqTieozes  by  their  superiors. 

Under  isuoh  coruditions  homesty  is  imipossiible. 
Money  set  aside  for  speicific  objects  before  it 
reaches  its  destinatio'n,  to  quote  the  Chinese  mer- 
ohante,  "  gradually  dimi'nisihes  amd  becomes  beau- 
tifully less."  With  such  a  system  it  is  impossible 
to  expect  reform,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  black- 
mail and  bribery,  it  is  impiossible  to  obtain  an 
adequabe  revenue,  an  efficient  army  or  mavy.  It 
is  im'possible  to  inaugurate  public  works,  or  build 
railways  or  open  minies,  or  to  promote  industries 
and  .manufactures.  The  system  of  "  squeeze,"  in 
fact,  paralyses  the  whole  administrative  goveirn- 
mient  of  China. 

The  revenue  system  is  notoriously  bad.  The 
total  revenue  receive'd  into  the  I'mperial  treasury 
scarcely  reipresents  three^tenths  of  what  is  levied 
by  the  officials  thrO'Ughout  the  country.  The  evil 
habit  of  the  Ohlmeise  authorities  in  "  farming  "  out 
some  Oif  the  sources  of  revenue  to  miuior  officials 
or  "  farmers  "  renders  the  Chinese  revenue  system 
a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  improvement  of  inter- 
natioinal  eoimmei-ce,  the  increase  of  local  trade  and 
industry,  and  the  development  of  natural  resources. 

The  Crux  of  the  Problem. 
Th-is  is  undoubtedly  the  root  and  origin  of  all 
China's  ipclitical  and  commercial  evils.  Lord 
Charles  BeresfoTd  came  to  the  conclusion,  liowever, 
that,  bad  as  the  financial  p'OsitiOin  of  China  un- 
deniably is,  it  is  imp^racticaible  to  cotrn'mence  by 
attempts  at  refo.rms  in  that  deipartmeat.  The  es- 
sential thing,  as  he  sees  the  prohletm,  is  to  obtain 
security  for  itraide  anJd  proiperty.  This  alo^ne  can 
be  guarante'Ed  by  an  efficie'nt  military  a.nd  police 
force.  He  rtherefoire  never  lost  an  Oipportunity  of 
impressinig  this  supreme  >neceissity  upon  all  witb 
w^hom  "he  conversed.  The  followiuig  passaige  con- 
tains Ihis  argument  as  it  is  to  be  found  many  timeis 
repeated  in  this  volume:  — 

I  infonned  the  Prince  that  real  and  effective  protec- 
tion could  lie  given  to  property  by  a  thorough  and 
complete  reorganisation  of  the  Chinese  army  as  a  ■whole; 
that  the  present  system  of  having  provincial  amiies 
had  proved  itself  over  and  over  again  ineffective:  that 
a  vast  amount  of  property  had  been  destroyed  and  that 
many  lives  of  missionaries  and  others  had  been  sacri- 
ficed, all  owing  to  the  want  of  efficient  milita.iy  and 
police;  that  these  losses  of  life  and  property  had  caused 
immense  inconvenience  and  expense  to  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment itself;  that  if  a  tenth  part  of  the  sum  that 
the  Chinese  had  had  to  pay  as  indemnity  for  the  loss 
of  life  and  property  had  been  devoted  to  militarv  or- 
ganisation, such  losses  would  not  have  taken  place. 
1  also  pointed  out  tliat  even  if  the  sum  supposed  to 
he  devoted  for  military  purposes  in  the  provinces  were 
expended  as  intended,  China  Avould  have  an  army 
of  from  two  to  three  thousand  men  without  a  penny  of 
extra  taxation  being  placed  upon  the  people. 
9 


How  to  Promote  Trade. 

At  each  Treaty  Port  Lrf>rd  Charles  collected  the 
complaints  and  suggestions  ot  the  resident  mer- 
chants. These  naturally  occupy  the  greater  por- 
tion of  bis  report.  It  is  unnecessary  to  deal  with 
tlhean  in  detail,  for  they  all  practically  cover  the 
same  ground.  The  reasons  given  for  the  limited 
expansion  of  trade  with  China  may  be  summariisied 
as  follows:  — 

(1)  The  entire  absence  of  good  faith  on  the  part 

of  China  in  the  matter  of  her  Treaty  obli- 
gations. 

(2)  The  absence  of  security  for  the  investmenit  of 

foreign  capital  in  China  anywhere  outside 
the  Treaty  Ports. 

(3)  The  general  apathy  and  want  of  knowledge 

which  have  oeen  displayed  at  home  regard- 
ing Chinese  affairs. 
The  suggestions  as  to  how  trade  may  be  bene- 
fited can  likewise  be  snmmarised:  — 

(1)  The  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  Ohina. 

(2)  The  policy  of  the  "  Open  Door." 

(3)  Tihe  right  of  foreigners  to  reside  in  the  in- 

terior unfettered  as  regardis  tnaide,  and  the 
right  to  buy  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Treaty  Ports. 

(4)  The  abolition  of  the  illegal  taxes  levied  on 

goods  in  transit. 

(5)  Strict  and  immediate  enforceanent  of  the  in- 

land navigation  rules. 
(C)  A  more  hearty  and  willing  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  H.M.'s  consuls  for  the  further- 
ance of  trade  and  the  protection  of  British 
interests. 

The  princiipal  danger  is  the  lack  of  security. 
This  dangeT  is  greater  to-day  than  it  has  ever 
been  before,  as  the  power  of  the  central  govern- 
ment over  the  provinces  is  becoming  less  and  less. 

Why  Not  Bgyptianise  China? 

Ix>rd  Charles  Beresford  was  deeply  impressed  by 
the  possibility  of  a  terrilble  civil  revolution  which 
would  annihilate  the  thin  line  of  European  civilisa- 
tion on  the  coast.  If  this  great  Empire  were  to 
break  up,  it  is  imfpossible  to  calculate  what  the 
result  migiht  be.  "  I  hold  that  to  break  up  a  dis- 
masted craft,  the  timbers  of  which  are  stout  and 
.•strong,  is  the  policy  of  the  wrecker  for  his  own 
gain.  The  real  seaman  turns  her  into  dock,  and 
refits  her  for  another  criuse." 

His  proposals  for  "  refitting  "  China  practically 
amoiint  to  this:  China  should  be  Egyptianised. 
That  is  to  say,  the  work  which  we  have  been  doing 
in  Egypt  should  be  repeated  in  China,  only  in  place 
of  one  Power  he  would  have  four — viz.,  England, 
United  States,  Germany  and  Japan.  He  would 
maintain  ithe  inteigrity  of  Ohina  by  strengthening 
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the  central  autihbrity  at  Pekin.  Tliis  alone  keeps 
the  Emipire  from  falling  apart.  He  would  main- 
tain the  Open  Door;  and  finally,  he  would  deliver 
China  over  to  the  financial  expert,  the  civil  en- 
ginieer  and  the  drill  s-ergeant.  He  would  establish 
bureaux,  under  Euroipeian  cantrol,  for  the  regula- 
tion of  finance,  railways,  waterways,  roads,  posts 
and  telegraplis,  and  a  bureau  to  deal  with  all  queis- 
tions  connected  with  trade.  He  would  disband 
the  navy  and  reO'nganise  the  airmy  -and  police.  If 
this  -were  do^ne,  he  thinks  China  miight  be  re- 
bablilltated,  war  avoided,  and  la  great  imarket  pre- 
served and  oipeined  up. 

An  Indilspensiabie  PreHiminiary. 
The  weak  point  of  Lord  Charles's  proposals  is 
his  hostility  to  Russia,  and  his  assumption  that  sihe 
would  be  opposed  to  the  maintenance  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  China.  He  fails  to  recognise  that  be- 
fore any  such  scheme  as  he  proposes  could  be  put 
into  practice  there  must  be  a  good  understaviding 
between  Englaud  and  Russia.  They  are  the  two 
Powers  which  are  most  interested  in  the  fate  of 
China.  Unless  they  can  agree  it  is  idle  to  talk  of 
reforming  China  in  the  way  Lord  Charles  proposes. 
Lord  Charles  Bere'Sford  cannot  plead  ignorance  in 
excuse  of  his  inability  to  perceive  this  most  striking 


feature  of  the  Far  Eastern  question.  He  himself 
writes:  "  I  hardly  ever  made  a  suggestion  to  any 
prominent  Cihine.se  offloia!  which  I  thought  might 
tend  to  the  security,  of  British  trade  and  com- 
merce, that  I  was  not,  met  wi^h  the  question,  '  But 
what  would  Russia  sa,y  to  that?'  or  words  to  that 
effect."  Until  England  and  Russia  say  the  saime 
thing  to  any  proposal  which  concerns  China  it  is 
not  worth  the  paper  on  which  it  is  written. 

Lord  CTiarles  Beresford's  and  Mrs.  Little's 
anj3wers  to  the  Yellow  Puzzle  are  the  same,  and, 
ouriiously  enough,  find  their  best  expression  in  a 
speech  delivered  by  Lord  Salisbury  in  June,  189S: 

If  T  am  afked  what  our  policy  in  Chin^  is,  iiiv  answer 
is  very  simple.  It  is  to  maintain  the  Chinese  Empire, 
to  Tirevpnt  It  from  falling  into  ruins,  to  invite  it  into 
paths  of  reform,  and  to  give  it  every  assistance  wbicli 
ve  arc  able  to  give  it,  to  perfect  its  defence  or  to 
increase  its  commercial  prosperity.  By  so  doin^  v.e 
shall  he  aiding  its  cause  and   our  own. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  state  that  although 
both  writers  agree  with  LoM  Salisbury's  senti- 
ments, they  are  equally  unanimous  in  their  disap- 
pointment at  his  action.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope 
that  in  time  they  may  realise  that  the  indispen- 
sable preliminary  of  'any  solution  of  the  Yellow 
Puzzle  is  a  friendly  understanding  between  Great 
Britain  and  Russia? 
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The  Creed  of  an  Imperialist. 

Sir  George  Grey's  Confession  of  Faith. 

"  The  Romance  of  a  Pro-Consul  by  a  Prancinig 
Biographer"  would  have  been  an  appropriate  title 
for  Mr.  James  Milne's  "  Life  of  Sir  G-eoirge  Grey  " 
(Ohatto  and  Windus,  6s.)  The  biography  is 
written  on  novel  lines.  It  is  principally  made  up 
of  detached  scenes  in  tihe  life  of  the  gre/ait  Pro- 
Consul  described  dn  his  own  terse,  epigraim-matic 
fashioiu.  Mr.  Milne  has  adopted  a  similar  style  as 
the  m-oist  a^p/pi-opriate  setting  for  Sir  George  Grey'B 
vivid  word-pictures.  As  a  resulit  ithe  book  isparkles 
with  striking  phrases  and  brilliant  seintemces;  but 
before  the  last  page  is  reached  the  reader  becomes 
a  little  weary  of  ,the  prancings  of  the  biographer. 

The  Belief  of  the  rmperialist. 
The  volume  is  full  of  advemturous  inddenits,  plea- 
sant anecdotes  and  wise  'sayings.  Perlraips,  (how- 
ever, the  mosit  intereisting  piortio-n  is  tliiat  which  sets 
forth  Sir  George  Grey's  definition  of  an  Imjperialist. 
Sir  George  Grey's  love  for  Emgilanld  was  not  cribbed 
andooinflned  by  the  narrow  seas  which  surround  the 
Mot'herlanid.  He  was  an  lidea'l  Im,peri'alist.  He 
was  upheld  by  a  greiat  faith  and  a  greait  ihope  in  the 
maignificent  destiny  of  the  race.  Tihronghoiut  this 
volume  may  be  found  soatitered  fraigmeimts  of  bis 
confeission  of  faith.  But  the  toetst  witness  to  the 
belief  that  was  in  ihiim  was  Ms  own  life-work  in 
makimg  .secure  the  foundatlOins  of  empire  in  the 
uttermost  parts  of  t'he  earth.  He  was  a  dreamer 
of  dreams  and  did  much,  to  give  material  shape  to 
those  eilusive  imaginimgs  of  tihe  brain.  The  future, 
he  believed,  belomgied  to  the  dreameirs:  — 

Dreaming  dreams!  I  tnist  that  Englishmen  will 
jiovpj-  cease  to  do  that,  for  otherwise  we  sliould  bo 
fallinj:  away  from  ourselves.  To  dream  is  to  have  faith, 
and  faith  is  strength,  whether  in  the  individual  or  in 
the  nalion.  Sentiment!  Yes.  only  sentiment  must  le- 
main,  probably  the  greatest  of  human  forces  governi)ig 
the  world. 

Every  now  and  again  we  catch  la  glimpse  of  the 

train  of  reasoning  wliicli   made   Sir  George   Grey 

an  Imperiialist.      There  could  be  no  better  exponemt 

of    what  really   comstitutes    "  sane   Imperialism " 

than  this   old  veteran  who  remained   true  to  his 

convicbioms   whe-n  the  notioin  that   it  would   be  a 

good  tlhing  to  lop  off  the  oolonies  altogetiher  was 

accepted  aimomg  English  s'tatesmem.      "  You  could 

feel  the  heresy  in  the  air,"  said  Sir  Geonge  Grey — 

"  goists  tha)t  brusihcd  your  rfiaoe  like  a  OMll."       In 

the  folllowing  brief  passage  we  get  the  fundamental 

idea  on  vs^hidh  the  Imperialist  bases  his  belief:  — 

T  suppose  we  all  recognise  that  there  are  certain  driv- 
ii^g  forces  behind  the  march  of  humanitj-.      We  may  not 


see  them,  or  wo  may  merely  get  a  glimpse  of  them  now 
.  and  then,  but  they  are  there  and  always  in  operation. 
Providence,  tliat  is  my  word.  The  chief  of  these  forces 
we  have,  as  I  hold,  in  the  evolution  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
/"ice. 

In  the  Old  World  the  ideas  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
are  handicapped  by  otJier  ideas  which  have  no 
place  among  the  ideals  of  our  race.  Sir  George 
Grey  was  one  of  the  first  to  see  that  the  future  lay 
mot  with  Europe  but  with  the  New  World  beyond 
the  seas: — 

Car.  nothing  be  done  for  this  canker,  this  wretcjied- 
ncss.'  Not  much,  from  the  inside,  it  may  be,  for  the 
evd  has  too  firm  a  grip.  But  down  there,  in  the 
f.ar  south,  is  a  new  world!  Surely  it  has  the  secret 
of  sweeter,  freer  houu^s;  surely  in  those  new  countries 
Ip  better  possd)ilities?  Yes,  there  the  future  ha.s  its 
supreme  ch.iiKo,  iheif  is  the  field  for  a  happier  .state  of 
exist onoc!  All  can  be  given  a  chance,  and  in  the 
ypne.ons  view  it  will  be  planting  po.sts  of  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  itnce  which  will  prevent  the  development  of  the 
Ncv.-Woild  from  being  interfered  with  by  the  Old 
W  or!d. 

The  Dream  of  the  Imperialist. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  race  cannot  put  on  one  side  the 
d'uity  it  owes  to  the  world.  The  drawing  together 
of  the  scattered  'members  of  the  race,  Sir  George 
Grey  believed,  was  year  by  year,  beicoming  more  in- 
evitable. In  fedeTaticin  ihe  saw  a  vista  of  brighiter 
life  for  the  masses.  Two  faots  impressed  him  as 
of  supreme  importance.  First,  the  dereTiet  I'and 
oif  the  gloibe  had  alil  been  appropriated;  and,  se- 
oondly,  the  mass  of  ithe  people  had  gained  a  potent 
voice  iin  the  manageaiient  of  affairs.  The  key  of 
what  is  to  be  is  vested  in  (those  two  faots,  whioh 
make  the  world  so  different  a  Working  machine 
from  what  it  ihas  beem.  And  the  uising  of  the  key, 
he  believed,  was  primarily  confided  to  the  Anglo-^ 
Saxomraoe,  is'Lhice  iit  oocuipied  the  (greatest  extent 
of  tibe  globe,  and  included  what  was  ripest  and  best 
in  deimocracy:  — 

I';verv-where  oiir  people  are  working  with  might  -xiid 
main  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  earth.      They  are 
characterised  by  a  common  language,  a  common  litera- 
tuie,   and    common    laws.       Shakespeare,     ]\[ilton       the 
ru-lits  of  our  classic  literature,  belong  as  much  to' theSe 
new  nations  over  sea  as  they  do  to  the  Mother  Countrv 
1  he  men  and  women  of  Anglo-Saxon  stock  carrv  witli 
them  wherever  they  go  the  one  faith   of  Cliristianitv 
Keallv  there  could  not  lie  anything   l>ut  a  unity    a  one- 
ness, in  the  whole  structure  upon  which  the  race  rests 
If  the  progress,  in  natural  f.^dcration,  has  been  so  great 
through,  years  M-hen  South  Africa  or  New  Zealand  was 
far   distant    from    Kngland.    when    there   were   no   shrift 
steamers  and  cabh  s  undei-  tlio  sea.  what  must  it  now  be- 
come.'       Such    wonderful    changes    has    modern    science 
brought  about  that  the  peoples  of  Greater  Britain  and 
America  are  next-door  neighbours  to  the  folks  in   the 
Old  Country.       Nay.  dailv  and   hourlv  counsel  goes  on 
between  all  parts  of  the  world,  bringing  the  wisdom  of 
the  whole  to  each  point.       Communities,  separated  bv 
seas  and  contnient.-.  are  able  to  discuss  with  each  other 
on  the  minute,  what  action  is  for  the  highest  interests 
ot   all.       It  IS  impossible   that  the  federation   we  see 
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esistins;  in  tlie  incessant  congress  of  the  civilised  ivorid 
can  ever  be  gone  back  upon. 

If  it  were  possible  to  solidify  the  Eimglish-speak- 
inig  peiople  for  coimmom  purpioses,  the  gaia  to  them 
and   to  mankinid  would  be  Lnicalculatole:  — 

War  would  praotically  die  oft'  the  face  of  the  earth. 
The  arnied  camp  which  burdens  the  Old  World,  en- 
slaves the  nations,  and  impedes  progress,  would  dis- 
appear. The  Anprlo-Saxon  race,  going  together,  would 
determine  the  balance  of  power  for  a  fully-peopled 
earth.  Such  a  moral  force  ^\ould  be  irresistible,  and 
debate  would  take  the  place  of  war  in  the  settlement 
of  international  disputes.  If  the  arbitrament  of 
reason  ousts  the  arbitrament  of  war,  a  new  and  beau- 
tiful world  is  unveiled. 

PimalMy,  lie  ibelieveid  .itihe  rise  of  th-e  Ajnigil'o-Saxoin, 
by  means  of  federati'On,  W'Ould  benefit  the  world  in 
respect  to  relligion  and  language — kermeJis  of  all 
advancement.  It  -would  mean  the  triumph  of 
what,  if  icairri-ed  out,  -was  the  'highiest  moral  system 
that  man  in  all  bis  teistory  hiad  knoiwn — Clhris- 
tianity.  Amd  it  would  imply  tihe  domimiance  of 
probably  the  r'iohesit  Taniguage  tlhiait  'ever  existed — 
our  'OWin  English. 

Dreaimis!  sneers  the  cynic  and  man  of  little 
faith.  I>rea.ms,  however,  are  but  the  first  sketch 
of  accomplisihed  facts. 


The  Realism  of  War. 

A  Soldier's  Account  of  the  Eetbeat  feom 
Moscow. 

"  War  is  ihell!"  General  Shermian  is  reported  to 
have  exclaimed  on  one  oedasion.  Yes,  war, 
stniipped  of  all  Its  tawdiry  tins-el  lOf  glory,  is  hell, 
and  nio  TQilder  word  will  apprapr'iateHy  describe 
it.  Anyone  Who  labours  under  the  delusion  that 
war  is  an  ennablinig  contest,  bringing  out  qualitiies 
of  iheroism  wlhich  would  have  remained  latent  but 
for  its  powerful  stimulus,  should  not  fail  to  read 
the  "  Meimoiirs  of  Sergeiant  Bourgoigne "  (Heine- 
mann,  6s.),  in  wiMch  he  desicribes  the  hoirrors  of 
the  retreat  from  Moscow.  The  lady  wibo  belie^'^ed 
tbat  war  was  a  beneficent  institution  designed  by 
Providenioe  to  keep  down  the  male  papulation  of 
the  earth  may  peruse  the  pages  of  tJhis  blook  with 
some  degree  of  satisfaction.  But  with  this  soli- 
tary exceiption,  everyone  must  turn  from  the 
volume  with  shudderLng  horror  and  a  feeling  of 
injCTedulity  that  such  thing's  should  actually  haippen 
in  a  civilised  land.  For  it  is  an  Inferno  of 'suffering 
and  torture  that  Sergeant  Bouirgogne  draws  with  a 
vivid  pen  dipp-ed  in  the  ink  of  ipersional  expierience. 
This  sickening  narrative,  it  is  true,  is  relieved  here 
and  there  by  a  noble  action,  but  it  is  also  stained 
by  orueilty  and  callous  indiffie>reiniee  to  suffering. 
War,  as  Sergeant  Bourgo'gne  saw  it,  was  striipipeid  of 
all  its  trappimgs.  It  'sitrides  naked  and  unishamed, 
degrading  men  to  the  level  of  bruite  beasts.  The 
pages  of  this  book  drip  with  blood,  corpses  lie  thick 
in  every  paragraiph,  and  the  griim  demons  of  famine 


and  frost,  twin-sisters  of  destruction,  who  dogged 
the  steps  of  Napoleon's  ill-fated  army,  work  their 
dealdly  will  in  broad  daylight.  All  imaginative 
pictures  drawn  by  authors  in  an  attempt  to  depict 
war  as  It  really  is,  sink  into  insignlfliaaince  beside 
this  actual  record  of  a  soldier's  daily  experience  in 
the  rearguard  of  tihe  Army  of  Moiscow.  The  Peace 
Societies  could  desire  no  miore  effective  literature, 
and  if  they  are  wise  will  do  all  they  can  to  pro- 
mote   the   sale    of    the    book. 

A  Diet  of  Horseflesli  and  Baked  Blood. 
Sergeant  Bourgogne  belonged  to  the  Imperial 
Guard  wihich  formed  a  portion  of  tbe  rearguard  of 
the  retreating  army.  Bourgogne  was  no  holiday 
soldier  unaccustomeid  to  the  horrors  of  war.  He 
hald  foughit  in  Poland,  Austria,  Spiain,  anid  Portugal 
before  Naip'oleon  invaded  Russia.  Being  in  the  rear 
he  saw  all  the  rack  of  the  great  army  which  had 
passed  on  before.  Tihe  book  sliould  -be  read  in  its 
entirety,  for  it  is  one  of  the  -most  interesting  human 
documents  which  we  possess.  A  few  extraats 
seleicted'  at  random  will,  however,  give  some  idea 
of  the  dramatic  nature  of  the  experiences  Bour- 
gogne has  to  relate.  His  narrative  begins  with 
the  fire  of  Moscow,  but  its  whole  initeresit  centres 
round  the  disastrous  retreat.  Famine  soon  began 
to  make  ravages  in  the  ranks.  Tbe  artillery  and 
oavalfy  h-orses  were  kept  in  tbe  van  so  that  when 
they  droppeid  from  oold  or  want  of  food  they  would 
serve  as  provisions  for  the  rearguard.  On  Novem- 
ber 6,  eighteen  days  after  setting  out  from  Mos- 
cow, Bourgogne  relates  the  following  incidemt.  He 
was  fearfullly  hungry,  wihen  suddenly  he  smelt  the 
smell  of  w^arm  bread,  and  turning  round  saw  a  man 
wrapped  in  a  great  fur  cape:  — 

As  he  moved  aAvay  1  caught  him  by  the  arm,  and 
seeing  that  he  could  not  get  rid  of  me,  he  drew  out 
from  under  his  cloak  a  cake  still  warm.  With  one 
hand  J  seized  the  cake,  while  with  the  other  I  gave 
him  five  francs.  Tlut  hardly  had  I  the  cake  in  one 
hand^.  when  my  companions  threw  themselves  on  it  like 
madjnen.  and  tore  it  from  me.  I  only  had  the  little 
bit  1  held  between  my  thumb  and  two  first  fingers. 

The   army   lived   on   horseflesh    or   even    baked 

blood.       Bourgogne  chronicles:  — 

Whenev"er  we  stopped  to  eat  hastily,  the  horses  left 
behind  were  bled.  The  blood  was  caught  in  a  sauce- 
pan, cooked  and  eaten.  But  often  we  were  forced 
to  eat  it  before  there  was  time  to  cook  it.  Either  the 
order  for  departure  was  given,  or  the  Russians  were 
•jpon  us.  In  the  latter  case  we  did  not  take  much  no- 
tice. I  have  sometimes  seen  men  eating  calmlv,  while 
others  fired  at  the  Russians  to  keep  them  off.  But 
when  the  order  was  imperative  and  we  were  obliged 
to  CO,  the  saucepan  was  carried  with  us,  and  each  man 
as  he  marehed  dipped  his  hand  in  and  took  what  he 
wanted. 

Hunger  was  a  worse  enemy  than  the  Cossacks:  — 

A'^ery  often  we  were  obliged  to  leave  the  horses  for 
v/ant  of  time  to  cut  them  up;  the  men  would  drop  be- 
hind and  hide  themselves  for  fear  of  being  forced  to 
follow  their  regiments.  Then  they  would  throw  them- 
selves on  the  meat  like  vultures.  These  men  seldom 
reappeared :  they  were  either  taken  by  the  enemy  or 
thev  died  of  cold. 
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A  Bonfire  of  Humaa  Beings. 

To  escape  from  ttie  terrible  frost  and  cold  any 

sluelter   was   aoceipitable.       On    one  occasion   eiglit 

Mmdred  men  crammed  themselves  into  a  barn  they 

disioovereid    near   the    line   of   march.       The   barn 

caught  fire,  and  a  terrible  scene  followed.       But 

more  horrible  than  the  suffering  of  the  roastins 

men  was  the  behaviour  of  their  comrades  outside: 

Other  Tiien  who  were  camping  near,  half  dead  witli 
cold  hy  their  wretchod  fires,  now  came  running  un.  at- 
tracted hy  the  light  of  the  flames.  lliey  came  not  to 
offer  help — they  were  too  late  for  that — but  to  warm 
themselves  and  to  cook  their  horseflesh  on  the  points 
of  their  swords  and  bayonets.  In  their  opinion  the  dis- 
aster was  an  intervention  of  Providence,  as  the  men 
burnt  in  the  barn  were  the  richest  in  the  sirmy,  hav- 
ing brought  away  more  treasures  than  any  others  from 
]V!oscow.  In  spite  of  their  hunger  and  weakness  we 
saw  men.  running  the  risk  of  the  flames  to  drag  out  the 
bodies  of  their  wretched  comrades,  in  order  to  hunt 
wh.it  they  could  find.  Others  said,  "'  It  serves  tliem 
right;  if  they  had  let  us  get  on  the  roof,  this  v.-ould  not 
have  happened."  Others,  again,  stretchel  out  their 
hands  to  the  warmth,  saying,  "'What  a  beautiful  lire!" 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  several  hundreds  of  their 
comrades,  perhaps  even  of  their  relations,  had  given 
their  bodies  to  feed  the  flames. 

The  following  scene  is  but  an  example  of  "what 

was  of  daiily  occurrence:  — 

I  saw  three  men  round  a  dead  horse;  two  of  them 
staggered  about  as  if  they  were  drunk.  The  third,  a 
German,  lay  on  the  horse;  the  poor  -nTetch  was  dying 
of  hungcj',  and  not  being  able  to  cut  the  flesh,  was 
trying  to  bite  it.  He  soon  afterwards  died  where  he 
was  of  cold  and  hunger.  The  two  others,  Hussars, 
•v^cre  covered  with  blood  about  the  hands  and  mouth. 
We  spoke  to  them,  but  they  did  not  answer;  they 
looked  at  us,  laughing  in  a  horrible  way,  and  then  sat 
do^vrl  close  to  the  dead  man,  where  they,  no  doubt, 
fell  into  the  last  fatal  sleep. 

The  'men  were  ravenioius  for  fO'Od.       Boungogae 

describes  one  of  their  sajvage  feasts:  — 

'When  we  halted  near  a  wood,  one  of  the  men  of  our 
company  c,ni2ht  sight  of  a  horse,  and  we  gathered  round 
to  kill  him  and  each  take  some  of  the  flc-sh;  but  as  we  had 
no  knives  or  hatchets  to  cut  it,  we  Irilled  it  for  the  sake 
of  the  blood,  which  we  collected  in  a  saucepan.  Finding 
?  deserted  bivouac  fire  we  began  to  cook  f,he  lilood, 
putting  some  powder  in  it  for  seasoning;  but  it  was  only 
half  done  when  we  caught  sight  of  a  legion  of  Cossacks. 
We  had  just  time  to  eat  it  as  it  was,  and  this  we  had 
to  do  with  our  hands,  so  that  our  faces  and  clothes  were 
covered  with  blood.  We  were  ghastly  objects  to  look 
at. 

Pi'ty  was  thro-wn  to  the  win.ds.  What  was  the 
good  of  sympaithising  with  a  man  left  to  die?  It 
might  be  your  own  lot  any  momemt.  Those 
wiooinded  in  the  skirmishes  with  the  Russians  were 
left   beiMnd:  — 

It  was  a  terrible  scene  as  we  left  the  licld.  fur  when 
our  T'oor  Abounded  men  saw  that  they  were  beincx  iiban- 
doned,  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  many  of  them  dragaed 
themselves  painfully  on  their  knees  after  us,  staining 
the  snow  with  their  blood,  and  raising  their  hands  to 
heaven  with  heartrending  cries,  imploring  us  to  help 
them.  But  what  could  we  do?  The  same  tate  was  m 
store  for  us,  for  at  every  moment  men  fell  from  our 
ranks,  and  were  in  their  turn  abandoned. 

An  Atmospihere  of  Ice. 
The  terrific  cold  killed  off  thousands.      Sergeant 
Bourgogne  gives  the  most  terrible  description  of  its 


effects  upon  the  miserable  creatures  who  crawled 

their  way  to  the  frontier:  — 

This  terrible  cold  was  more  than  I  had  aver  felt 
before.  I  was  almost  fainting,  and  wc  seemed  to  walk 
through  an  atmosphere  of  ice.  I  could  hardly  breathe; 
my  nose  felt  frozen;  mv  lips  were  glued  together;  niy 
eyes  streamed,  dazzled  by  the  snow.  I  was  forced  to 
;-4op  and  cover  my  face  with  my  fur  collar  to  melt  the 
ice.  In  this  stvlc  T  got  to  a  barn  where  there  was  a 
fire  burning,  and  where  one  could  breathe  a  little.  In 
all  the  buildings  we  passed  were  unfortun.ite  men  not 
able  to  get  further,  and  waiting  there  to  die. 

The  state  of  these  poor  wretcbes  was  horrible 

indeed: — 

We  entered  an  emi)ty  house  and  found  three  im- 
fortunat(>  soldiers,  who  told  us,  not  being  able  to  go 
any  further,  they  had  resolved  to  die  there.  They 
showed  us  their  feet.  N^oting  more  terrible  could 
be  imagined.  More  than  half  their  toes  were  missing, 
and  the  remainder  ready  to  fall  off.  The  feet  Avere 
blue  in  colour,  and  seemed  to  be  almost  mortified. 

Nor  is  it  (possible  to  think  of  their  subsequent 
faJte  witJiout  a  shttdder  whem  we  read  what  hap- 
pened on  several  occasions:  — 

The  cold  was  so  intense  that  the  men  set  fire  to 
the  houses  to  warm  themselves.  All  the  houses  con- 
tained unfortunate  soldiers,  many  of  whom  had  not  the 
strength  to  save  themselves,  and  perished  in  the  flames. 

These  are  but  a  few  glimpses.  I  have  not  space 
to  quote  the  most  remarkalale  narrative  in  the 
volume,  that  which  describes  Bourgogne's  experi- 
ences when  he  was  separated  from  his  companions 
at  niglit  and  could  no  longer  trace  the  line  of  the 
retreiait  by  the  corpses  which  sitresved  the  road. 


Half  a  Century's  Gossip. 

Br  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy. 

Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  has  compiled  two  delight- 
ful volumes  of  reminiscences  (2  vols.,  24s.,  Chatto). 
They  are  filled  with  half  a  century's  gossip  of  two 
continents.  It  is  interesting  gossip,  gossip  which 
informs  and  not  gossip  which  merely  passes  the 
time.  Mr.  McCarthy's  memories  of  the  past  are 
all  pleasant  and  genial  recolleictions.  The  most 
striking  impression  left  on  the  mind  by  his  re- 
miniscences is  the  spirit  of  kindliness  which  per- 
vades them.  Mr.  McCarthy  has  known  many 
gifted  and  prominemt  men  and  wc<mein  in  his  life- 
time, and  he  has  met,  heard,  and  seem  even  more. 
His  two  volumes  are  an  indispensable  supplement 
to  Mr.  Ru-ssell's  fascinating  "  CollectionB  and  Recol- 
leictions." But  tlieir  scope  is  wider.  Mr.  Russell 
conflned  himself  to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Mr. 
McCarthy  is  equally  at  home  on  botih  sides  of  the 
ocean.  His  pages  simply  teem  with  characteristic 
stories  and  anecdotes  about  all  the  best  known 
people  of  the  middle  of  the  century,  bo'h  in  the 
Tlniited  Staites  and  in  this  country.  Mr.  McCarthy 
writes  with  a  flowing  style  which  is  admirably  suited 
to  make  the  most  of  such  material  as  he  has  at 
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hts  dispbsal.  ^  His  appreciations  of  'men  in'' all 
ranks  of  life  are  lightly  drawn,  but  with  a  fresh- 
ness that  is  very  'pleasing.  Even  when  he  de- 
scribes men  like  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Parnell 
he  conitrives  to  give  a  new  interest  to  the  hack- 
neyed theme.  The  otily  method  of  conveying  any 
idea  of  the,  nature  of  these  two  fascinating  volumes 
is  by  quoitinig  a  few  of  t'he  stories  with  which  they 
iare  filled. ,    , 

Wellington  and  Brougham. 

Mr.  McCarthy's  earliest  reminiscences  carry^  us 

back  to  a  time  which  is  now  added  to  the  domain 

of  history.      He  remembers  hearing  a  sipeech  of  tlie 

Duke  of  Weillington  in  the  House  of  Lords.      A  law 

Lord  had  been  >oriticisiing  the  illustrious  Duke,  and 

intimating  that  he  had  not  quite  undarstood  the 

measure  before  the  House:  — 

The  PiiLe  of  Wellinsrtoii  sprang  to  li'is  feet  to  reply, 
and  lif"!*triick  the  table  '^vith  ind  Knant  gesture.  '"-My 
Lords,"  he  said.  "  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  -has  said 
that  I  don't  understand  this  Bill.  Well,  my  Lords,  .ill 
T  can  say  is  that  I  read  the  Pill  once,  that  I  read  it 
t"p;ice,  that  I  read  it  three  times,  and  if  after'  that 
I  don't  understand  the  l^ill,  all  I  have  to  say  is  that 
I  miifit  be  a  damned  stupid  fellow."  Then  the  Duke 
re.sunied  his  seat. 

Mr.  McCarthy's  i'nitroduofcion  to-  Lord  Brougham 

■was  very  characteristic.       Mr.   McCarthy  -had,  on 

the  impulse  of  the  moment,  fired  off  a  speech  at  a 

meeting  of  the  Soeiar  Science  Association,  and  was 

hunting  for  the  refreshment  bar,  when  a  singular 

figure  startled  him:  — 

There  stood  Lord  Brougham  with  his  hat  thrown  far 
back  upon  his  head,  and  he  grasped  in  one  hand  an 
empty  Avane-glass,  while  in  the  palm  of  the  other  he 
displayed- some  colns^-chanjie  apparent! y--which  he  l^e'd 
i.ip  to  the  eyes  of  the  e;irl  in  charge  of  the  bar  with 
the  indignant  gesture  of  a  liOndon  eabjnan  wlio  ex- 
hibits v.'hat  be  conceives  to  be  an  mi.satisfactnry  fare. 
and  asks,  indignantly,  '.'What's  this?"  I  was  'ncliut'd 
to  draw  back  and  wait  for  a  more  favourable  moment 
before  intruding  my  more  modest  demand,  when  Lord 
Brducrham'p  eye  suddenly '  turned  on.  me  and  he  put 
his  glass  on  the, counter,  and  .still  holding  the  chaiiae 
in  one  h?.nd,  he  rushed  up  to  nie,  clutched  ray  arm  with 
that  fussiness  and  fu piousness  of  gesture  which  were 
peculiar  to  him,  and  he  uttered  the  words,"  I  say.  you 
made  a  devilish  clever  speech;  I  didn't  agree  with  all  of 
it — in  fart,  some  of  it  was  nonsense — but  it  was  a 
damned  clever  speech.      Who  the  devil  are  you?" 

Cobden  and  Bright. 

Mr.  McOartihy  was  on  verv  friendly  te:rms  with 

Oobdein  and  Brigiht,  and  relates  many  stories  about 

them.       He  retells  Cobden 's  reply  to  Palmerston 

when  pressed  to  take  office;  — 

T  heard  that  when  Cobden  visited  Lord  Palmerston  to 
e\plain  his  reason  for  not  taking  office  he  said  iiood- 
humouredly, 'amonsrst  other  things,  that  he  had  again 
and  again  described  Pahnerston  in  public  as  the  worst 
Foreign  Minister  England  had  ever  had.  "But,"  said 
Palmerston,  "  INfilner  Gibson  ha,s  often  said  just  the 
same  of  me."  "  Yes,"  replied  Cobden,  blandly,  "but 
then   T   meant   it." 

Cobden  himself,  years  afterwards,  gave  a  humor- 
ous explanation  why  he  did  not  accept' office.  Mr. 
McCarthy  saysi—:- •■       ■  ■    .  .       .■ 


Sumner  told  me  that  when  he  once  pressed  Cobden  to 
tell  him  why  he  had,  always  refused  to  take  oliice, 
Cobden  laughingly  said  that  he  supposed  if  he  were  to 
take  office  he  coidd  ne\er  again  venture  to  ride  iii  a 
twopenny  omnibus. 

Bright  had  a  bluntness  of  speech  of  which  Mr. 
McCarthy  gives  several  instances.  A  Liberal 
member  was  esjplaining  to  him  his  views  on  a  cer- 
tain question:  — 

Bripht  listened  patiently  to  the  exposition,  and  then 
said,  in  a  grave  and  fatherly  tone  of  admonition,  "  If 
these  are  your  view.s,  I  think  if  I  were  you  I  would 
never  again  acknowledge  them  in  public."  "  Why 
should  I  not  acknowledge  them?"  was  the  astoh'shed 
and  very  natural  question.  "  Because,"  Bright  re- 
plied, '■  if  j'ou  express  such  opinions  people  will  tay  that 
you  are  a   fool." 

Briiglht's  dislike  for  Disraeli  was  political  rather 
than  personal.  When  they  met  In  ithe  Houise  they 
were  on  very  friendly  terms:  — 

Bright  told  me  that  he  and  Disraeli  were  sitting  to 
gether  one  night — T  think  in  the  smoldng-roora  of  the 
iTousc  of  Commons — talkmg.  like  the  pair  in  Kirke 
White's  poem,  "  of  various  things — of  taxes,  ministers, 
and  kirigs,"  and,  among  other  subjects,  of  the  amount 
of  time  that  had  to  be  given  up  to  the  work  of  Par- 
liament. Disraeli  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  said, 
"You  know.  Bright,  what  you  and  I  come  liere  for— 
we  both  come  here  for  fame."  Bright  earnestly  insisted 
that  he  came  there  for  no  purpose  of  the  kind;  but  he 
assured  me  that  it  was  impossible  to  convince  Dis- 
raeli that  he  was  serious  in  the  disclaimer.  Disraeli 
ceased  to  argne  the  point,  and  listened  with  a  quiet, 
half-sarcastic  smile,  evidently  quite  satisfied  in  his  o'wn 
mind  that  a  man  who  could  make  great  speeches  must 
make  them  with  the.  desire  of  obtaining  fame. 

Graribaildi,  Bismarck,  Parnell. 

Mr.  McCarthy  saiw  much  of  the  Exile  World  in 

Lonidon  in  the  middle  of  the  century.      He  relates 

the    following    inieidemt,     illustrating    Garibaldi's 

quick  and  graceful  notice  of  any  special  recognition 

even  in  the  largest  eroiwds :  — 

On  one  occasion  a  noisy  admirer  of  his  in  the  Strand 
was  heard  to  testify  after  his  own  fashion  to  the  Itahan 
patriot's  spirit  of  conces-sion.  "  We  could  not  see  him 
for  the  crowd,"  thus  said  the  narrator;  "  so  I  just  hal- 
loed out  to  him,  'Stand  up,  Jariliawldi!'  and  blowed  if 
Jaribawldi  didn't  stand  up  in  the  carriage  to  let  r.s 
see  him." 

Of  his  first  meeting  with  Bismarck  he  writes:  — 

Bismarck  advanced  to  met  me,  and  put  me  at  my  ease 
at  once  bv  informing  me  in  the  most  fluent  English 
that  if  T  prefeiTed  to  talk  in  that  language  it  would  be 
no  trouble  to  him,  for  he  declared  that  he  was  rather 
proud  of  his  knowledge  of  English;  aud  he  added  good- 
humovircdly  that  he  had  got  into  the  way  of  boasting 
that  he  coidd  exchange  London  chaff  with  a  London 
cabman. 

Mr.  McCarthy  dra'ws  a  much  more  genial  picture 
of  Parnell  than  that  which  passes  current  as  a  true 
likeness  with  the  general  public.  He  knew  him 
intimately  for  fifteen  years,  and  bears  tlie  following 
testimony:  "  I  have  seen  him  in  all  sorts  of  com- 
panionships, trieid  by  all  manmer  of  provocatio-ns, 
beset  by  bores,  perplexed  by  worries,  and  I  never 
saw  in  his  manner  anything  that  did  not  belong 
to  the  character  of  a  thorough  gentleman." 
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Some  American  Anecdotes. 
Mr.  McCarfchy  paid  several  visits  to  flie  States, 
anid  met  ailimost  every  man  and  woman-  of  .noite. 
He  writes  miany  de.liigtirtful  chapters  on  his  experi- 
enxjes.  These  I  have  no  space  to  touch  upon.  An 
ajneiod'Ote  or  two  mmst  suflace.  Mr.  McOarthy  gives 
the  fcilliowaing  amusing  lacooaint  of  his  encounter 
witih  t'he   Neiw   Yorli    boot-hlacli:  — 

T  was  standing  on  the  bridge  one  day  studying  the 
crowd  as  was  my  wont,  and  wholly  absorbed  in  the 
study,  when  a  shrill,  youthful  voice  accosted  me  with 
the  words,  "'  Cap'n,  shine  yer  boots?"  At  ihat  time 
the  great  (Jivil  War  was  not  long  over,  and  th^  cliancc 
distribution  of  military,  titles  was  ready  and  bbcial. 
I  paid  no  attention  to  the  invitation,  although  it  was 
many  times  repeated  in  tones  of  increasing  earnestness, 
and  sometimes  emphasised  by  an  admonitory  tap  on 
the  boots  which  my  young  friend  was  anxious  to  shine. 
At  last  a  rival  little  boy  seemed  to  imagine  that  he  saw 
wheie  the  cau.se  of  my  indifference  was  to  be  founi, 
and  pushing  aside  the  unsuccessful  claimant  he  gave  a 
military  salute,  and  appealed  to  me  with  the  captivating 
words,  "  IJrigadier-General.  shine  yer  boots?" 

Horace  Greeley's  hand!writing  was  so  bad  as  to 

be  practically  illegible:  — 

According  to  one  legend,  Greeley  happened  for  a  time 
to  be  cliairman  of  a  local  railway  company,  and  he  had 
occasion  to  send  to  a  clerk  in  one  of  the  offices  a  written 
notice  of  dismissal.  Greeley  wrote  this  brief  document 
with  his  own  hand;  and  it  was  duly  delivered  to  the 
clerk,  who  used  it  for  months  after  as  a  free  pass  along 
the  line  of  railway.  He  had  only  to  go  to  any  station, 
present  the  document,  mention  that  it  was  a  free  pass 
from  ^Ir.  Greeley,  and  wait  for  its  perusal.  The 
offcial  who  saw  it  was  able  to  make  out  the  familiar 
signature,  but  could  not  hope  to  decipher  the  two  or 
three  lines  of  writing  in  the  body  of  the  document,  and 
naturally  assumed  that  it  must  be  all  right,  and  allowed 
the  bearer  to  pass  along  to  his  seat  in  the  railway  cars. 

Mr.  McCar'thy  menbii&nis  several  fnstances  of 
Lyman  Ward  Beecher's  nimbleness  of  mind.      Oh 


one  occasion  he  was  defending,  on  an  English  plat- 
form, the  policy  of  the  Northern  States  during  the 
Civli  War:-^ 

"  P.cligion  and  warl'  slrouted  a  scornful  stentorian 
voicOj  as  if  the  ov\ner  of  Die  vo.ce  meant  to  ask  him  how 
religion  and  war  could  go  together.  "  Religion  and 
war,"  retorted  lieecher,  "  yes;  and  what  is  the  emblem 
on  the  banner  of  St.  George  but  the  cross  upon  the 
field  of  blood?" 

It  was  Beecher's  custom,  on  a  Sunday  morning 

to  iQipen  the  letters  he  found  addressed  to  him  at 

the  cliurcli  and  make  use  of  them  as  a  text  on  which 

to  hang  a  discourse:  — 

One  day  he  opened  such  a  letter  and  he  found  that 
it  contained  the  single  ■'vord  "  Fool."  He  menfiuned 
the  fact  to  his  congregation,  and  then  quietly  added, 
"  Now,  I  have  known  many  an  instance  of  a  man  writ- 
ing a  letter  and  forgetting  to  sign  his  name;  but  th:s  is 
the  only  instance  1  have  ever  known  of  a  man  signing 
his  name  and  forgetting  to  write  the  letter." 

Mr.  McCarthy  has  Hsitened'  to  many  speakers  in- 
side and  out  of  Parliament.  In  his,  opdiiioiii.,Uie 
best  orators  of  the  Victorian  age  were  Bright,  and 
Gladstone,  and  with  theim  he  places  Wendell  Phil- 
lips. In  the  front  rank  of  orators  he  inolvLiies 
Brooig'liam  and  Cobden,  while  he  regards  Sir  George 
Gorniwall  Lewis  as  the  best  speaker  witih  the  worst 
delivery  he  ever  heard.  After-dinner  speaking 
is  an  altogether  differenit  class  lof  oratory.  The 
best  after-dinner  speakers,  in  order  of  merit,  he 
regards  as  C:harl€is  Dickens,  Lowell  and  Ofiaujicey 
M.  Depew,  and  Lord  Rosebery.  The  best  talkers 
he  ihas  'met,  and  his  is  a  very  wide  experience,  he 
says  were  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  George  Lewes, 
amid  Mr.  Glaidsfcone. 
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BUSINESS   DEPARTMENT. 


THE    FINANCIAL    HISTORY    OF    THE    MONTH. 


I.-FINANCE    AND    TRADE    IN    VICTORIA   AND    THE   WEST. 


By  "A.  J.  WiLsoTf,"  .Ttthe. 


Colonial  Revenues. 


The  pastmonthhasbeenaccompaniedwith  the  accounts 
of  the  financial  year  1898-f)9  from  nearly  all  the  colonies, 
and  the  results,  as  shown  in  the  various  Treasurers' 
statements,  are  extremely  satisfactory.  Victoria  leads 
the  way,  with  an  improvement  in  revenue  of  close  up 
to  half  a  million;  Queensland  comes  next,  with  some- 
thing over  four  hundred  thousand;  New  South  Wales 
with  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million,  and  South  Australia 
and  Tasmania  with  each  about  £90,000;  but  Western 
Australia  shows  a  considerable  falling  off,  due  to  re- 
duced importations,  which,  when  all  things  are  con- 
sidered, is  but  natural  after  the  manner  in  which  mer- 
chandise was  stocked  during  the  two  previous  years.  It 
will  take  some  time  for  this  heavy  balance  of  goods  to 
be  worked  off:  and,  until  that  is  so,  imports  can  scarcely 
increase  and  bring  with  them  an  expanding  revenue. 
Sir  John  Forrest's  estimate  of  the  revenue  was  nearly 
half  a  million  above  the  actual  result.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  position  of  these  colonies  is  very  favour- 
able. On  all  sides  improvement  in  business  is  reported, 
and  with  the  benefits  of  Federation  now  practically 
within  reach  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  a  return  of 
our  past  prosperity  will  soon  be  recorded. 

Banks  and  Trams. 

The  improvement  in  the  colony's  financial  position  is 
natura'ly  reflected  in  the  balance-sheets  of  the  banks, 
and,  in  fact,  throughout  all  business.  The  Union  Bank 
has  increased  its  dividend  by  one  per  cent,  to  six  per 
cent.,  while  further  announcements  of  a  like  character 
are  looked  for  from  those  institutions  whose  balance 
sheets  are  now  due.  ]Melboume  Trams,  it  is  stated. 
will  be  able  to  pay  a  dividend  at  an  increased  rate,  and 
this  has  been  responsible  for  a  large  portion  of  the  late 
advance.  This  company  has  always  been  associated 
with  big  reserves,  and  although  present  .shareholders 
scarcely  get  the  fuM  benefits  of  the  profits  made,  the 
Company's  soundness  is  much  increased.  There  is 
much  talk  of  the  Bill  before  Parliament  interfering  with 
the  working  of  the  Company;  but  it  is  scarcely  probable 
that  the  first  Act  under  which  the  Trust  is  chai-tered 
vrW  be  in  any  way  violated.  Competition  is  also  spoken 
of  bv  the  railways  in  both  St.  Kilda  and  to  Collingwood, 
but  these  are  .still  many  years  ahead,  and  are  not  likely 
to  have  .^n  immediate  influence.  Silverton  Trams  have 
remained  firm  despite  the  fact  that  the  same  old  rumour 
of  the  comjietition  by  the  Government  will  be  instituted 


through  the  medium  of  a  private  line,  causing  a  re- 
duction in  freight  rates  and  consequent  loss  of  profits. 
More  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  same  when  the  pro- 
ject i=  st:'rted;  but  the  capitalists  behind  the  big  Com- 
pany are  strong,  and  not  likely  to  leave  any  stone  un- 
turned to  prevent  what  to  them  would  mean  serious  loss. 

On  previous  occasions  we  have  dra^vn  attention  to  the 
improvement  in  bank  shares,  and  our  advice  to  purchase 
Colonials  and  London  Bank  preference  before  their  re- 
cent extraordinary  advances  must  have  brought  good 
profits  to  those  who  availed  themselves  of  it.  Victoria 
Nationals  and  Commercials  have  been  very  much  on  the 
upgrade:  but  rates  are  now  getting  near  their  actual 
value,  and  show  signs  of  steadying.  What  look  about 
as  rosy  as  could  be  desired,  if  obtainable,  are  Colonial 
Bank  ordinary  fully  paid  up,  and  London  Bank 
ordinans;  while  possibly  E.S.  and  A.  ordinary  fully 
paid  up  are  worth  purchasing. 

The  June  quarterly  returns  of  the  banks  doing  business 
in  Victoriaare available,  and  one  or  two  movements,  prin- 
cipally in  stocks  of  specie  and  bullion  held,  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  Government  account  of  more  than  usual 
significance,  are  shown.  The  Government,  it  is  stated, 
has  made  arrangements  with  the  London  and  West- 
minster Bank  to  advance  any  sums  necessary  over  and 
above  their  credits  in  London  for  the  payment  of  in- 
terest, and  this,  taken  with  the  improvement  in  the 
revenue  and  the  loan  moneys  coming  in  from  the  3 
pel-  cent,  stock  and  utilisation  of  the  Trusts  Funds,  ac- 
counts for  the  expansion.  Gold  shipments  have  been 
comparatively  light  from  this  port  during  the  half  year 
as  the  production  and  imports  have  increased,  hence 
bank  holdings  are  larger  by  about  10  per  cent.  Not 
that  extensive  gold  reserves  appear  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  in  such  a  large  gold-producing  country  as  this, 
for  stocks  in  the  vaults  are  absolutely  unproductive,  and 
reduce  the  percentage  profits  of  the  holding  institution. 
The  principal  figures  are  as  follow: — 


LIABILITIES. 

March 
Qaaiter. 

£ 


Notes  in  circulation  (not 

bearing  intere-t)  ...  909,471 
Bills  in  circulation  (not 

bearing  interest)  ...  156,918 
Bilances   due    to   other 

banks     158,962 

Perpetual     inscribed 

St.  clu     967,791 

Deposits    28,078,268 

Total  liabilities      ...   30,271,410 


June 
Quarter. 

£ 

903,855 
118,233 

194,817 

966,470 
28,312,454 

30,495,829 


Increase  * 
Decrease — 

£. 

—5,619 

—37,685 
♦35,855 

—1,321 

•234,186 

*224,419 
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Taking  the  four  separate  headings  under  deposits  for 
the  purposes  of  comparison,  the  following  is  the  result 
obtained: — 


Deposits  by  tho  Crown — 

Bearing  interest     ... 

Not  beaiiug  interest 
Deposits  by  the  Public — 

Bearing  iiiterest     ... 

Not  Dealing  interest 


The  principal  headings  under  assets  compare  thus: — 
ASSETS. 


March 
Quaiter. 

£ 

June 
Quarter. 

Incre  se* 
Decrease— 

£ 

2,229,780 
191,782 

...    2,420,812 
..       327,959 

...    *191,032 
...     •136.117 

15,010,804 
10,615,902 

..  14,.577,718 
..  10,985.966 

...   —433,086 
...      '340,064 

March  Qr. 

June  Qr. 

Incretise  * 

£ 

£ 

Decrease— 

Specie      

5,562,119 

..    6,117,4P4 

...     •555,365 

Bullion  and  Bars 

411,551 

405,5J5 

-6,006 

Landed  property 

2,868,258 

..     2,871,030 

•2,773 

Notes      and     Bills     of 

other  hanks       

296,497    . 

293,533 

...       —2,964 

Balances      due      from 

otherBank.s       

242  572 

206,7.^7 

...     -35,815 

Advaneca        

31,590,366    , 

..  30,^99,461 

...   —690,905 

Total  assets 

40,971,363 

40,793,810 

—  177  5.53 

As  showing  the  expansion  in  the  gold-producing  in- 
dustry of  these  colonies,  the  appended  figures  are  of 
interest.  No  information  concerning  the  exact  output 
of  New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  or  South  Australia  is  to 
hand;  bu'^  it  may  be  stated  that  the  yields  in  all  three 
colonies,  official  sources  state,  are  increasing: — • 


West  Australia    ... 

Victoria  

Queensland    

New  South  Walej 


Totals 


West  Australia    .  . 

Victoria 

Queensland    

New  South  Wales 

Totals,  June  .. 

Totals  for  May 


First  !tix 

Momh?, 

1?99. 

Oz. 

First  Six 
Months, 
1893. 
Oz. 

Increase. 
Oz. 

709,794 
430,092 
450,967 
187,:364 

...     470,691 
...     391,058 
...     427,217 
...     153,724 

...     239,103 
...       39,034 
...       2;i,750 
...       33,640 

1,778,217 

1.442.6D0 

3:15,527 

e  figures 

compare  thus:— 

.Uine. 
1899. 

June.    - 
1898. 

—Decrease. 
♦Increase. 

Oz. 

161,952 
90,163 
86,072 
40.676 

Oz. 

...       80,749 

...      96,475 

...       85,246 

37,377 

Oz. 

...     »81,203 

...    —6.312 

♦826 

...       *3,299 

378,863 

299,847 

'79,010 

276,308 

229,224 

'47,084 

Soft-goods  Shares. 

The  announcement  that  shortly  investors  in  these 
colonies  will  have  an  opportunity  of  investing  in  the 
preference  shares  of  Australian  soft-goods  houses  has 
i)een  grpcted  with  favourable  comment,  and  as  soon  as 
issues  are  made  uood,  subscriptions  will  without  doubt 
be  obtained.  The  statement  first  came  after  the  pur- 
chase, by  Messrs.  Paterson,  Laing  and  Bruce  Ltd.,  of 
Lark,  Sons  and  Co.  Ltd.'s  business  in  Sydney;  which, 
by  the  way,  was  one  of  the  most  admirably  conducted 
strokes  of  trade  that  commercial  Melbourne  has  heard 
of  for  many  years.  It  has  always  been  held  as  an 
argument  against  these  soft-goods  flotations  that  prefer- 
ence shares  were  never  offered  in  the  colonics  where 
their  businesses  were  known;  but  by  this  move  on  the 
part  of  one  of  the  leading  firms  an  eflicient  answer  is 
given  to  this' slur.  The  firip.  alluded  to  is  adding  to  its 
Melbourne  house  by  large  additions,  while  there  have 
been  other  smaller  changes  in  the  Lane.       To-day  an- 


OF  THE 

Stock  Exchange  of  Melbourne. 


[As  there  appears  to  be  a  prospect  of  a  revival  of  business  on  the 
Stock  Exchant'e,  owin;;  to  the  improved  outlook,  some  remarks  to 
jruide  operators  may  be  serviceable.  IIow  to  invest  money  with  a  fair 
prospect  of  it  yielding  a  protit  instead  of  a  loss  is  a  problem  that  a 
very  large  section  of  the  coinmunitj'  have  been  strivin^f  to  solve  for  a 
number  of  years.  An  investor  or  a  speculator  without  some  acquaint- 
ance with  financial  or  money  matters  who  operates  on  his  own  judg- 
ment is  most  likely  to  lose  iiis  money.  The  business  is  one  which  re- 
quires to  be  dealt  with  by  an  expert,  and  hence  the  prudent  man  seeks 
the  assistance  of  some  one  who  gives  all  his  time  and  attention  to  the 
business,  and  has  experience  in  watching  the  market,  is  acquainted 
with  the  position  of  the  companies  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  operate, 
and  is  reliable.  These  are  qualifications  of  the  good  broker,  and  it 
is  rather  on  his  judgment  than  on  their  own  ideas  that  investors  or 
operators  should  be  guided.  Of  course  the  best  judgment  errs  at 
times,  but,  taking  experience  as  a  whole,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
broker  knows  more  of  the  business  than  his  client.] 


John  McWhae  /  Members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  of 
D   J.  LuxTox    j  Melbourne 


JOHN    McWKAE    &  CO., 

STOCK  AND  SH.VRK  nUOKEUS,  91  Ql'EEX  ST., 
MELBOLIINE. 


CLARKE   &   CO., 

STOCK  AND  SHARE  BROKERS, 

309  Collins  St.,  Melbourne. 

Telephone  No.  314. 


ALEXANDER    OLIVER 

(Member  Stock  Exchange  of  Melbourne), 

STOCK    A>*U    SIIAEE  BROKER, 

100  QUEEN  STREET.    (Telephone  1139.) 


WALTER    SLADE, 

3.S3  (.'oi.Li.Ns  Street. 

Member  Stock  Exchange  of  Milboume. 


Telephone  Xo.  1539.     Codes  Used  ;  Bedford  McNeill, 
Moreingi-  Ncal.  .\.H  O  4th  Edition,  Brooniballs. 

TOLHURST,  Keats  &  Cuiviiviinc, 

stock  &.  Share  Brokers,  a  Queen  St.,  Meib. 
Alfred  Tolhi  u-st,  Herhkkt  K.  C   Ke.vts,  Fiiank 
Ccmmi.no,  Members  stock  E.xchangeof  Melbourne. 
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E.  R.  CROPPER, 

STOCK   AND    SHAEE   BROKEE, 
•343    Collins-  Street. 

Member  'of  Stock  Exchange  of  Mtlbourne. 


Telephone]  [No  2135 

R.  J.  FITZGERALD, 

STOCK   AND    SHAEE   BEOKEE, 

417  COLLINS  STREET,  MELBOURNE. 
(Member  of   the  Stock   Exchange  of    Melbourne.) 


JOSEPH    J.    NORTH 

(Member  of  the  Stock  Exchange  of  Melbourne), 
^      -STOCK  AND  SH*RE  BROKER  AND  FINANCIER, 
^     60. QUEEN   STREET,    MELBOURNE, 
Prell's  Buildings.]  [Third  Floor. 


T.   J.   GILPIN    &  CO. 

(Alex.   G    Gilimx,  Member  Stock  Exchange 
of  Melbourne), 

STOCK    AND    SHARE   BROKERS, 

EXCHANGE    BUILDINGS,    90  QUEEN  STREET, 
MELBOURNE. 


Telephone]  [No.  1902. 
D.  J.  GILCHRIST, 

.OLD  EXCHANGE  BUILDINGS,  369  COLLINS  ST. 
Member  of  Stock  Exchange,  Melbourne. 


J.  H.  BUTLER, 

STOCK    &    SHARE  BROKER  AND  FINANCL4.L 

AGENT, 

57   QUEEN    STREET,    MELBOURNE. 

Telephone  No.  1602. 

Member  ot  the  Stock  Exchange  of  Melbonme. 


We  have  the  following  Splendid  Lines  in  Packets^ 
80  (all  Different)  One  Shilling:,  post  free. 
SO    ^         ,,  Sixpence,  postage  extra. 

30  ,,  Threepence,  postage  kxtra. 

Also,  120  (Specially  good)  2s.  6d.,  post  free. 
200  (Very  fine  packet)  5s>,  post  free. 
PACKETS  and  APPROVAL  SHEETS  ON  SALE  at— 

Melbourne— T.  A.  Burrage's,  Queen's  Walk,  Swanston  Street ; 
RiciiMOND— A.  H.  Kenyon,  Complete  Art  Sfores,  lOT^Bridge  Road; 
and  ONLY  by  Post  from 

Hosber    Stamp    Co.,    Armadale,  Victoria. 


other  purchase  is  mentioned,  also  on  account  of  Pater- 
son,  Ij:iiner  and  Bruce  Ltd.,  the  business  being  that 
of  T\re.ssi-s.  Werschauer  Lros.,  of  Sydney.  The  late  de- 
cease of  the  head  of  a  large  retail  firm  has  necessitated 
the  retirement  of  one  of  the  directors,  and  it  is  stated 
the  business  will  he  carried  on  under  the  management 
of  two  of  the  executors. 

Property. 

Some  large  property  transactions  have  been  men- 
tioned of  late  sales,  including  the  Empire  Buildings, 
Collins-street,  to  the  Royal  Insurance  Company  at  £()25 
a  fool,  in  all  £35,000;  the  Mitre  Tavern,  in  Bank-place; 
Metcalf  and  Barnard's  premises  in  Flinders-lane,  at 
£14,500;  Cook's  Stores,  at  £8,000,  also  in  Flinders-lane; 
and  one  or  two  other  large  purchases.  The  Commer- 
cial Union  intend  building  at  their  present  situation; 
Arthur  and  Co.  Ltd.  are  shortly  to  commence  their 
warehouse  between  Borsdorff's  and  Sargood's,  in  the 
Lane,  while  there  is  talk  of  other  extensions.  Building 
is  active  right  through  town,  Wallworth's  corner  in 
Boiuke-street  is  to  be  rebuilt;  while  a  thousand  and 
one  smaller  edifices  are  to  be  erected.  There  has 
not  been  any  sensational  advance  in  prices,  just  what 
were  considered  as  once  unsaleable  properties  now  bring- 
ing their  legitimate  value,  although,  of  course,  there 
has  been  the  usual  desire  to  boom.  With  improving 
times  the  great  shoal  of  "  farthing-men  "  are  sure  to 
appear;  but  the  public  once  bitten  are  more  than  twice 
shy. 


Under  2s.,  Halfpenny  Stamps,  any  colony  ;  over  2s.,  Postal  Note. 


Gold  Mining. 

In  the  share  market  the  principal  feature  of  the  month 
has  been  the  amount  of  attention  paid  to  North  Queens- 
land copper  shares.  Chillagoe  Railway  and  Mines  have 
fluctuated  considerably  on  London  operations;  but  the 
general  opinion  on  the  other  side  is  that  the  stock  is 
good  enough  to  sit  on  at  40s.,  wliich  makes  the  market 
value  of  the  mine  about  £1,400,000.  Mt.  Garnets, 
Queensland  Mining  and  Investment  Company,  Line- 
dale  West,  Calcifers,  and  many  other  smaller  leases  have 
also  been  dealt  in,  and,  as  usual  on  new  fields,  much 
Victorian  capital  is  assisting  in  the  development  of  what 
promise  to  be  the  richest  copper  areas  in  the  southern 
hemisphere. 

jMt.  I^yell  Mining  and  Railway  Company  are  said  to  be 
eai-ning  at  the  moment  more  than  £30,000  per  month, 
and,  if  so,  the  stock  should  be  good  buying  at  present 
rates.  !Nfnny  look  for  an  advance  to  £11  within  the 
next  six  weeks.  We  hope  so,  although,  as  Australian 
holdings  have  been  depleted  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  the  free  buyings  of  London  speculators,  holders  in 
these  colonies  will  not  benefit  to  any  enormous  extent. 

According  to  the  dailies,  the  North  Mt.  Lyell  sold 
their  steamship  of  the  same  name  at  a  profit  of 
"  several  thousands  to  the  Union  Company."  This  is 
not  true,  the  Union  taking  over  the  vessel  at  her  exact 
cost,  with  a  few  hundreds  thrown  in  to  cover  general 
expen.ses.  Trust  the  heavily  interested  shareholder 
to  swell  a  few  hundreds  to  a  few  thousands  in  a  very 
short  time! 

A  good  thing,  the  ^Vorturpa  telluride  fields,  Northern 
South  Australia.  We  are  told  that  there  was 
to  be  but  one  Western  Australia,  and  those 
who  took  all  risks  at  its  first  inception,  when  nasty 
talcs  floated  about  as  thick  as  dust  in  the  great  drought 
land,   have  occasion   to   thank   their  fortiine  that  they 
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were  iiniiifiuenced.  Syndieators  should. find  a  good 
field  for  invMtinent  in  this  new  territory,  which  from 
all  appearances  promises  to  be  one  of  the  best  thiriRS 
yet  discovered.  South  Australia,  that  co'ony 
which  has  iiad  to  pull  along  a  hiijre  waste  desert 
with  a  ;5mall  fertile  area^  without  the  aid  of  a  populating 
ind\istry  like  preeious-nietal  ijroducing  is,  has  had  a 
fairly  hard  time,  but  this  inav  alter  ^^he  condition  of 
things. 

There  is  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  scheme  on  which  the  Queensland  Mining  and  Pros- 
petting  Association  was  fioatod  in  London  is  prefer- 
able to  the  lirst  proposal,  which  provided  for  three 
shares  fully  paid  up  and  about  17s.  in  cash  for  eaoli  one 
in  the  exif:ting  company,  the  largest  holders  of  which 
are  Victorians,  including  two  well-kno-\vn  iit.  Lyel}  men. 
Under  present  conditions  of  sale,  holders  of  the  oresent 
scrip  receive  five  shares,  fully  paid  iip,  for  •  one,  the 
only  cash  in  the  transaction  being  the  £50,000  to  be 
placed  to  the  ci'edit  of  the  new  KujiHsh  association. 
The  variation  is  therefore  that  involved  in  accepting  two 
shares  fully  paid  up  to  £1  in  lieu  of  17s.  in  caph.  The 
London  company  will  consist  of  550,000  shares,  the  work- 
ing capital  to  be  provided  forthwith  being  £50,000,  wit'i 
provision  for  finding  a  further  £50,000.  Xo  defiaine 
information  is  available  as  to  v,-\\tn  the  working  capital 
■nill  be  lodged,  but  the  Mellxnnne  management  antici- 
pate that  this  will  be  done  shortly,  as  soon  as  all  legal 
preliminaries  are  settled.  If  the  £50,000  is  at  once  made 
available  for  mining  punioses,  the  company  -hould.  dur- 
ing the  next  year,  be  in  a  sound  position  to  determine 
the  value  of  its  numerous  leases. 

Victorian  gold  stocks  have  been,  rather  dead  through- 
out the  montli:  but  more  activity  is  looked  for  towards 
the  end  cf  July.  South  Gernian  Ileef  Extended  caused 
a  considerable  flutter,  and  at  t}ie  moment  the  market 
appears  to  be  divided  as  to  their  worth,  but  shares  may 
improve.  The  parent  mine  has  now  to  disgorge 
■£l,fi63  damages  to  a  lit'gant,  which  will  ea.se  their 
value.  Lfing  Tunnels  have  continued  on  the  down- 
grade, and  the  pmchasers  at  £120  some  months  back 
must  feel  as  depressed  as  their  stock  is  at  £80.  The 
Extended  is  looking  well,  and  keeps  its  place  in  the 
market.  "Moi'e  Glenfine  and  dredging  leases  are  being 
"offered"  to  the  public.  Why  it  is  called  offering 
when  it  is  rarely  other  than  forcing  it  down  the  pubUc's 
throat,  is  hard  to  say.  The  less  one  has  to  do  with  any 
dredging  selieme  at  its  first  inception  the  better,  for 
there  is  plenty  of  time  for  good  profits  when  its  success 
or  otherA^ise  is  indicated  by  the   returns. 

The  Lake  View  Consols  hr.s  given  the  largest  yield 
ever  known  for  Australasia  in  .Sl.OOO  ounces  for  one 
month.  The  Company'  declared  a  dividend  at  the  rate 
of  £1  per  share  on  250,000  £1  shares,  amounting, in  all 
to  £2.50,000,  which  is  also  the  largest  dividend  declared 
by  a  gold-mining  company.  The  reserved. profits  are  stated 
to  bo  very  large,  and  on  the  whole  the  prospect  of  tho 
mine  bears  out  the  value  placed  on  it  by  market  opera- 
tors, Avhich,  at  the  present  quotation,  is  five  milhon 
three  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  pounds.  Golden 
Horseshoes,  with  only  100,000  shares  in  tlie  taine.  were, 
at  last  London  advices,  quoted  at  £50,  or  £5,000,000 
for  a  24-aci-e  lease.  Mount  Lyell  ]\Iining  and  I^ilway. 
,with  its  extensive  leases,  tram  and  railways,  is  only 
valued  at  £2,475,000  at  present  maiket  rates,  while  the 
North  Mount  lyell  is  worth  about    £1,500,000. 


IDIIE^ECTOI^Y 


OF 


LEGAL  MANAGERS  &  ACCOUNTANTS. 


MEUDELL,    MACKAY    &   CO., 

Ixcoi:pouated  Accouxt.\xts  and  Leoal 

MaSAGE.'iS, 

BROKEN  HILL  Cn.\M13i:i!.S,  31  QUEEN'  .ST., 

MELBOl'ItNE.      Telephone  7!«. 

Code  Word  " {Quotation." 


JOHN  CLARK  &  CO^ 

Legal  ALanagees, 

national  mutual  buildings,  collins  st. 
melbourne. 


W.  S.  FLI.VT,  F.I.A.V.  A.  R.  Flint,  A.I.A.V. 

W.  S.    FLINT  &   SON, 

Incorporated  Accou>n'ANT8  and  M.v.NAaEBa 

or  COMPAKIES, 

NATIONAL  MUTUAL  BUILDINGS,  395  COLLINS 
STREET,  MELBOURNE. 


GEO.  RUFFLE,  F.I.A.A., 

LEGAL  MANAGER  &  ACCOUNTANT, 

EQUITABLE  BUILDINGS^  COLUNS  ST., 
MELBOURNE. 


G.    MARSHAL    CUMMINS, 

A.S.A.A.  En?.,  A.I.AV., 

ACCOUNTANT,  AUDITOR,    LEGAL   MANAGER 

1NSUR.\NCE  BROKER, 

1  QUEEN  STREET,  MELBOURNE. 

Telephone  794. 


G.  E.  ROBINSON, 

LEGAL  MANAGER,  ACCOUNTANT  AND 

AUDITOR. 

BROKEN    HILL   CHAMBERS,    31   QUEEN  ST., 

MELBOURNE.    (Telephpne  1173.) 


FEWCOFSKI    &    HILL, 

PRELL'S   BUILDTNGS,  60  to  70  QUEEN  ST., 

MKLHOURNE. 

MINES  AND  FINANCE,  Melbourne  and  Zechan. 

Cable  Address  :  "Ke\vcofski,"MelbourneandZeehaii. 

Mining  Code:  Moreing  &  Neale. 
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HOLMES  &  McCRINDLE, 

C.  M.  Holmes,  F.I.A.V.      A.  McCrisdle,  F.I.A.V. 

ACCOUNTANTS, 
AUDITORS   AND   LEGAL   MANAGERS, 

Broken  Hill  Chambers,  31  Queen  St.,  Melbourne. 


A.  J.  PEACOCK, 

LEGAL  MANAGER. 

Exchange  Buildings,  Collins  Street,  Melhourne. 
E.xcliange  Eiiildinss,  Lydiard  Street,  Ballai-at. 
Albert  Street,  Ureswick. 


ROLLASON,  BRANDON  &  Co., 

Thomas  Eollason,  A.CA.,  Eng.         John  Brandon 

LEGAL  MANAGERS  AND  ACCOUNTANTS, 

39  QUEEN  STREET. 


Fred  Tricks.  A.  H.  Tricks. 

TRICKS    BROS., 

Accountants  and  Legal  Managers, 

31   QUEEN  STREET,   MELBOURNE. 


F.  G.  HUGHES, 

MANAGER  OF  COMPANIES. 

NATIONAL  MUTUAL  BUILDINGS, 

395  COLLINS  ST.,  MELBOURNE. 


M.  G.  B.  JEFFERSON, 

ACCOUNTANT,    SWORN  VALUATOR,   AND 
LEGAL  MANAGER, 

CORNER   COLLINS   AND  QUEEN   STREETS, 
MELBOURNE. 


ALFRED  MELLOR  &  CO., 

SECRETARIES    TO    PUBLIC    COMPANIES, 
AND   AUDITORS. 

39  QUEEN   STREET,   MELBOURNE. 


Tclophoao  No.  786.] 

ACCOUNTANT,     LEGAL   MANAGEH,    AiTD 
SECRETARY  OF  COMPANIES, 

02   QUEEN   STREET,   MELBOURNE. 


Tlie  Great  Northern  Copper  and  Queensland  Gold  Es- 
tates, at  Kosewood,  twenty-three  miles  from  Mount 
Morgan,  is,  as  we  predicted,  turning  out  a  success. 
300  oz.  were  taken  from  10  cwt.  of  stone  in  the  Gold 
Bar  lease,  making,  in  all,  4G0  oz.  in  a  week  from  2  tons 
15  cwt.   of   stone.       This   mine   is   worth   watching. 

West  Australia. 

Western  Australia  put  up  a  record  last  month,  and 
produced  161,000  oimces  of  gold,  an  increase  of  over 
100  per  cent,  on  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 
The  Kai  d  output,  however,  is  just  about  nearly  four 
times  as  much  as  this  record,  totalling  last  month  445,000' 
ounces:  whi'e  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year 
2,500,000  ounces  have  been  produced,  against  1,800,000 
for  Australia. 

The  Asso.'iated  Mines,  Kalgoorlie,  output  for  June 
was  as  follows:- — Ore  milled  on  the  mines,  3.200  tons, 
yielding  3,000  oz.  of  smelted  gold;  treated  at  Fremantle, 
3,019  tons,  yielding  6.681  oz.  of  fine  gold.  Total  output: 
Stone  treated,  6/219  tons,  yielding  9,681  oz.  smelted  and 
fine  gold;  average,  1  oz.  12  dwt.  13  gr.  to  the  ton.  In 
addition  to  this,  1,390  tons  were  shipped,  caataininp 
4,670  oz.  of  gold.  The  particulars  of  the  Lake  View 
Consols  yield  are  as  follow: — Crushed  in  battery,  '1.901 
tons,  4,S12  o.-;.;  sands  treated.  3,019  tons.  1,498  oz.;  slimes 
in  filter  press,  2,730  tons,  1,044  oz.;  130  tons  sulphides, 
1,224  oz.  The  suljiho  telluride  ore  shipped  to  the 
eastern  colonies  was  940  tons,  containing  22.000  o/.  of 
fine  gold.  The  total  value  of  gold  produced  was 
£124,750,  and  the  total  expenditure  on  the  mine  for 
all  purposes,  including  working,  costs  and  capital  ac- 
couTi*-.  £18,970,  leaving  the  profit  for  the  month 
£104,780. 


n 


-NEW   SOUTH   WALES. 
By  V.  C.  Nash. 


The  two  most  prominent  features  of  the  month  have 
certainly  been  the  referendum  and  the  rain.  Here  in 
Sydney  there  are,  of  course,  very  divided  opinions  as 
to  the  former;  but  as  to  the  rain,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  it  is  a  very  great  blessing  to  the  colony. 
The  coast,  as  a  rule,  has  had  too  much  of  it,  and  the 
same  m.^y  be  said  of  the  mountain  districts.  But 
almost  all  over  the  western  plains  there  is  also  the 
record  of  a  substantial  downpour,  and  the  result  is  that 
prospects  have  brightened  greatly.  That  any  imme- 
diate effect,  as  fai-  as  business  and  trade  are  concerned, 
is  likely  to  be  produced  is  not  to  be  supposed.  lliis  is 
practically  the  slack  season  in  all  the  colonies,  and  verj' 
distinctly  that  is  the  case  in  New  South  Wales.  The 
good  efl'ects  of  a  break-up  of  the  drought  come  more 
gradually,  and  it  must  be  anticipated  that  the  late 
droucht,  e\cn  under  a  continuance  of  more  favourable 
conditions,  will  leave  its  mark  upon  trade  for  many 
montlis  to  con'.e. 

Sydney  Trade. 

That  the  trade  statistics  of  Sydney,  which  are. issued 
wpeldy  hei-e,  show  a  moderate  expansion  is  duo  to  two 
things.  First,  prices  are  higher  all  round,  and.  conse- 
quently, the  same  quantities  make  a  larger  show  in 
values;  and.  secondly,  as  far  as  ox])orts  are  concerned, 
the  intercolonial  trade  in  Sydney  and  the  re-exports  of 
European  and  other  manufactures  have  been  making 
consideiable  headway  latterly.  If  the  Sydney  trade 
statistics  were  simply  confined  to  the  produce  of  New 
South  Wales,  the  merchandise  exports  would  really  not 
have  shown  any  increase  during  the  fir.st  half  of  this 
year.  But  the  re-export  trade  has  come  to  the  assis- 
tance of  the  staple  products  of  the  colony,  and  has 
swelled  the  returns  to  a  not  unimportant  extent. 
Wliether  it  be  soft-goods,  hardware,  jute-goods,  iron 
manufacttire.s,  oils,  or  Queensland  sugar,  the  shipments 
from  Sydney  have  expanded  considerably.  That 
they  should  have  done  so  may  appear  strange,  for  the 
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reason  that  certain  causes  were  in  operation  tendinp;  to 
restrict  the  importance  of  Sydney  as  an  intercolonial 
marl-.et.  .Xniongst  these  ina\-  be  mentioned  the  slaitinp; 
of  the  lirisbane  wool  sales,  the  tleticiency  of  tlie  la'^t 
iMcAv  Hoiitti  Wiiles  harvest  fcide  by  side  with  the  far 
greater  abundance  secured  in  tlio  souliieni  colonies; 
and  then  there  is  a  tendency  manifested  throufihoiit  the 
Australasian  gioup,  if  possible,  to  import  for  themselves 
— a  desire  which  has  been  in  evidence  in  ^\'est  Aus- 
trilia,  as  well  as  in  Queensland.  In  the  face  of  it  all, 
th.e  importance  of  Sydney  as  an  intercolonial  and  Paci- 
fic market  his  urown,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  this 
is  ascrib>?d  locally — whatever  other  people  may  think 
upon  the  sub.iect — to  P'ree  Trade  ond  a  fairly,  cheap 
and  convenient  port  of  entry  and  exit. 

Government  Finance, 

On  June  30  New  Soutli  Wales,  in  common  with  the 
other  four  Australian  colonies,  terminated  her  linan- 
cial  year.  At  the  same  time,  the  year  lb98-9  ha.''  really 
been  the  first  under  which  Mr.  Keid's  Free  Trade  policy, 
coupled  With  direct  taxation  and  with  accounts  estab- 
lished on  a  cash  b;:sis,  have  been  put  to  the  test.  Before 
the  past  year  he  liad  always  something  up  his  sleeve 
to  help  him  throuah.  But  in  189S-9  the  revenue  and 
expenditure  had  to  be  s^t  side  by  side  ontirely  upon 
their  nients,  and  the  result  is  that  the  revenue  has 
eo\oied  the  expendilui'e,  wiih  .some  few  thousAnd=  to 
the  good.  The  actual  takings  of  the  Treastirv  were 
£9,7.)-}, 184,  sKo^viIlg  an  increase  over  the  previous  finan- 
cial year  of  £272,092.  Tiie increase,  tliougli  a  fair  expansion 
as  times  go,  was  a  good  deal  smaller  than  the  incrtastd 
revenue  receipts  which  accrued  in  Victoria,  and  rela- 
tively it  vas  decidedly  less  than  the  expansion  in 
t^upensland.  But  it  is  necesijary  to  point  out  tb.at  the 
figures  are  deceptive,  as  in  the  previous  financial  year 
the  Land  1<ls  collected  in  a  large  measure  covered  the 
accumulation  of  two  years,  and  in  addition  there  were 
concessions  to  pastoralists  and  other  tenants  of  the 
Crown  which  afiected  the  incomings  to  a  fairly  large 
ex'ent.  In  reality,  the  increase  in  the  revenue  from 
the  it«?ms  retained  liy  th.e  Ciovemment  amounted  to 
something  like  £400,000,  and  that  was  at  a  time  when 
the  drought  over  a  wide  area  had  not  broken  up  until 
within  a  few  weeks  of  the  termination  of  the  financial 
year.  That  was  really  too  late  to  benefit  the  finane'al 
position  tor  the  twelve  months  under  consideration, 
though  it  mav  certainly  be  expected  to  do  so  in  1899- 
1900. 

The  Proposed  New  Duties. 

There  was  a  verv  general  expectation  in  Sydney  from 
some  remarl-s  made  by  J\lr.  Reid  during  the  Federal  cam- 
paign that  it  was  intended  by  the  Government  to  im- 
pose a  lot  of  new  customs  duties  here  at  the  time  of 
the  next  iinancial  statement,  the  object  being  to  bring 
us  into  line  with  the  coming  Federal  tariff. 
But  the  Premier  has  stated,  and  apparently 
too  definitely  for  retraction,  that  he  does  not  intend 
to  impose  any  new  duties,  and  that  he  is  going  to  leave 
all  that  to  the  Federal  Parliament.  There  is,  admit- 
tedly, no  immediate  reason  for  new  duties,  as  is  evident 
from  last  year's  result.  Nevertheless,  amongst  the 
merchants  here  there  still  appears  to  be  some  doubt 
ujion  the  sidiject,  though  ^Ir.  Reid's  fairly  exphcit  state- 
ment ought  to  have  dispelled  them. 

By  the  way,  th-^-re  has  been  a'  shifting  of  portfolios 
amongst  the  members  of  the  Reid  Ministry,  and  Mr. 
Reid  is  no  longer  Colonial  Treasurer.  The  reasons  for 
the  shifting  which  has  taken  place  are  not  entirely  evi- 
dent. All  that  we  can  do  is  to  chronicle  the  result, 
and  ^Fr.  Reid  is  now  Attorney-General,  while  Mr.  Car- 
ruthers  is  supposed  to  rule  at  the  Trea.surs-. 

Investments. 

The  fiuctuations  on  the  Sydney  Stock  Exchange  dur- 
ing the  ]jast  month  have  1)een  of  a  heterogeneous  char- 
acter. Some  of  the  influences  at  M-ork  have  been  de- 
cidedly favourable,  while  others  have  operated  in  an  op- 
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poc'ite  direction.  The  rainfall  is  certainly  an  eucouvage- 
nient  to  invebtors,  and  it  has  exercised  a  fair  amouTit 
of  influence  upon  bank  shares,  which  have  noticeably 
advanced— Bank  of  New  South  Wales  and  Union  shares 
being  l?s.  high<;r  on  the  month;  Bank  ot^ Australasia  .CI 
hipher;  and  Commercial  of  Sydney  7s.  6d.  Bank 
shares  reflect,  as  a  rule,  in  a  marked  degree,  the  vary- 
ing conflitions  cf  the'  country,  and  tliis  rise'  is".sUrncient 
evidence  that  the  position  has  improved.  But  as  against 
this,  there  is  still  the  fact  that  some  investors  here, 
find  certain  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  amongs-t 
the  number,  look  forward  to  the  effect  of  the  acceptance 
of  the  Commonwealth  Bill  with  misgivings.  It 
is  feared,  for  instance,  that  it  will  wipe  out  the 
sugar  indiistry  on  <;ur  northern  rivers,  and  hence  colonial 
sugar  companies*  shares  have  dropped  to  the  extent  of 
]5s.  The  other  movements  recorded  in  investment 
stocks  during  the  month  are  pretty  evenly  balanced. 
There  are  numerous  instances  in  which  improyemonts 
raneing  from  a  few  pence  to  a  few  shillings  pei:  share 
are  to  bo  found,  and  an  equal  number  in  a  contrary 
direction.  Busmess  has  been  fi.tful.  As  yet  it  is 
too  early  to  ?peak  definitely  of  the  July  dividends, 
which,  however,  it  is  highly  probable  will  be  very  similar 
to  those  of  the  corresponding  period   of  last  year. 

Mining:. 

The  mining  market  has  been  fairly  active,  but  th.ere. 
again,  the  extent  to  which  prices  are  ruled  from  London 
is  evidenced  by  the  fluctuations  of  the  past  few  wcel-.s. 
London  buying  has  been  checke<l  by  the  Transvaal  diffi- 
culty, and  hence  in  the  speculative  West  Australian 
gold-mines,  Tasmanian  and  Queensland  copper-mines, 
Broken  Hill  Proprietary  shares,  and  some  few  others, 
the  che.k  to  the  advance  administered  in  London  has 
iDeen  entirely  reflected  on  this  side.  Dealings  amongst 
the  West  Australian  companies,  though  fairly  numerous, 
have  not  been  so  prominently  active  as  during  the  few 
previous  months;  and,  as  a  whole,  in  the  face  of  the 
larger  output  of  gold,  there  is  a  drop  in  market  quota- 
tions. The  Queensland  copper  companies,  which  had 
been  the  latest  boom  of  all,  have,  as  a  rule,  slightly  re- 
lapsed, and  the  only  instance  of  improvement  is  to  be 
found  in  Mt.  Garne£  FreeTiold  share^.  While  Broken 'Hill 
Proprietary  shares  are  weaker,  a  nuiliber  of  the  more  lo- 
call.A'-held  Broken  llill  and  other  silver  share.^  have 
gained  to  a  moderate  extent  on  the  month,  and  here 
and  there,  there  has  been  an  inquiry  for  loc^al  gold  com- 
panies, wh'ch  fairly  generally  stand  at  better  figures 
than  they  did  four  weeks  b.ack.  A  number  of  the 
new  dredging  companies  on  the  market  continue  to  be 
especially  fancied.  Queensland  mines  have  ruled  quiet, 
and  the  movements  correspondingly  small.  Altogether, 
the  recoivi  on  ihe  Sydney  Stock  Exchange  is  a  rather 
half-and-half  alTair,  whereas  the  rainfall  and  the  high 
values  realised  by  our  various  commodities  might  ordin- 
arilj,  have  ])oii'ted  to  a  more  general  improvement. 

Looking  liack  over  the  first  half  of  the' yea.r,  it  cannot 
be  said  tliat,  as  far  as  investment  stocks  are  concerned, 
the  TTiovemtnts  ha\'e  been  at  all  remarkable.  Bank 
.shijres,  fteamship  companies,  cOal  mines,  and  s6me  mis- 
cellai^eou's  investments  are  held  in  higher  esteem,  while 
oritstanding  reconstructed  bank  deposits,  gas  companies, 
and  brewery  shares  have  been  out  of  favour.  Invest- 
ments in  gas  shares  have  been  checked  by  the  extension, 
more  in  the  fntuie  than  actually  realised,  of  electric 
lighting,  though  it  has  certainly  been  the  experience  in 
other  countries  that  electricity  has  not  affected  materi- 
ally the   earning  powers  of  the  gas  companieSi       The 


really  striking  movements  of  the  half-year  have  occurred 
in  mining  shares,  and  those  movements  cannot  be 
credited  to  any  material  extent  to  operations  in  the 
Sydney  Stock  Exchange,  though,  of  course,  quotations 
are  afftectcd  here  just  in' the  same  way  as  they  are  in 
Londo^i.  Melbourne,  and  Adelaide. 

Wool  and  Other  Exports. 

We  measure  the  extent  of  the  avooI  clip  for  the  year  by 
the  net  expoits  from  the  colony.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  with  the  admittedly  serious  decrease  in  the 
numbers  of  our  flocks,  the  wool  exports  of  New  South 
\Vi>!ps  during  the  twelve  months  ended  June  30  were 
wiihin  six  bales  of  those  of  the  preceding  year,  but  we 
had  imported — mainly  from  Queensland — an  additional 
8,S11  bales,  and  it  is  reckoned,  therefore,  that  the 
v.r>ri]  pioduction  of  the  colony  has 'shrunk  to  the  extent 
ot  8,S17  bales — the  net  exports  having  been  713,610  bales 
during  ihe  twelve  months.  With  the  advance  in' p.iies, 
this  means  that  the  wool  export  has  been  more  valuable 
than  in  ihe  previous  year,  though,  unhappily.  New 
Soutli  Wales  did  not  reap  tlie  bulk  of  the  advantage — 
the  rise  in  Ijondon  having  come  too  late  in  the  s:ason 
to  be  of  full  advantage  to  our  growers.  The  buying 
ftalernity  here  have  on  the  past  season  secured  much 
of  the  rise  in  prices  which  came  late  in  the  season.  The 
prospects  of  the  new  season,  however,  are  brighter  for 
our  pastoralists,  as,  while  a  shrinkage  in  tlie  colony's 
expoits  of  wool  must  he  looked  forward  to,  the  ad- 
vantages in  prices  will  more  than  compensate  for  the 
shrinkage  in  the  output — that  is,  on  the  supposition  that 
there  will  not  be  any  noticeable  reaction  from  the 
market  quotations  now  current.  Looking  over  the  list 
of  staple  exports  furnished  by  the  Sydney  Gusto  n  House, 
it  is  found  that  we  have  exported  more  copper,  tin. 
silver,  skins,  and  hides,  leather  and  beef.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  has  been  a  distinct  falling-off  in  the 
exports  of  tallow,  butter,  and  frozen  mutton,  while  less 
gold  has  been  shipped  to  San  Francisco,  the  reduction 
of  £950,000  in  that  direction  having  been  partly  com- 
pensnted  by  the  gold  taken  for  South  Africa  and 
India. 

The  Conditions  of  Trade. 

That  current  business  is  expanding  slowly  is  evidenced 
by  the  bank  clearings,  which  have  exceeded  those  of 
ISOS  by  about  five  millions,  or  rather  more  than  7A  per 
cent.  This  is  nothing  to  be  proud  of,  when  we  contrast 
the  figures  with  such  surprising  increases  as  are  visible 
in  the  United  States,  or  even  in  London,  at  which  latter 
monetaiy  centre  the  increase  this  year  exceeds  13i  per 
cent.  Still,  ours  is  a  movement  on  the  right  side, 
and  does  represent  some  general  increase  in  financial 
operations.  It,  at  any  rate,  compares  favourably  with 
similar  statistics  furnished  by  the  Melbourne  banks. 
As  far  as  the  coming  season  is  concerned,  there  is  a  goovi 
deal  of  cheerfulness  expressed  in  business  circles;  and  it 
is  hoped  that,  as  more  country  continues  to  be  placed 
under  crop,  we  shall,  with  a  fair  season,  show  a  con- 
°idprably  increased  production.  Altogether,  the  trade 
outlook,  though  it  has  disclosed  no  very  striking  features 
so  far,  is  considered  to  be  good,  and  Sydney  traders  and 
exporters  are,  in  a  measure,  buoyed  up  by  the  hopes  of 
favours  to  come,  at  any  rate  during  the  approaching 
season.  AV'hen  Parliament  meets,  as  it  is  just  about 
to  do,  there  will  be  matters  of  more  moment  to  record, 
as  iMr.  Eeid  has  announced  that  the  Goveniment  has 
in  contemplation  various  measures  which  bid  fair  to  be 
of  importance  to  this  colony. 
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Dandruff  Did  It! 


Dandruff  is  Disease 

There's  no  doubt  about  that.  It's  a  regular  disease.  And  it's  a 
disease  that  never  gets  well  of  itself.  Indeed, 
it  iceeps  increasing  all  the  time.  The  scalp 
becomes  dry  and  harsh'.  Soon  the  roots  of  the 
hair  are  affected,  and  gradually  your  hair  begins 
to  fall  out.  Unless  you  cure  this  disease  there's 
every  prospect  of  your  becoming  entirely  bald. 


Cure  it  at  once 

Ayer's  Hair  Vigor  cures  this 
disease  very  promptly.  You  save 
your  hair  and  )'ou  are  saved  the 
annoyance  of  untidy  clothing. 
Dandruff  always  tells  of 
personal  neglect. 


Brings  Hack 
Color 

If  you  don't  like  the 
idea  of  having  gray  hair 
so  early,  just  remember 
that  Ayer's  Hair  Vigor 
never  fails  to  restore  the 
old  color.  There's  no 
need  of  looking  old  before 
youi  time. 


Ayer's  Hair  Vigor 

Cures  the  Disease 
That  Causes  Dandruff 

The  scalp  is  made  clean  and  healthy.      The  roots  of  the  hair  are  fed  and  strengthened, 
nev.'  growth  begins.  All  Druggists  and  Perfumers. 


Falling  ceases  and 
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"CURE  YOURSELF." 


FOR   DISEASES   OF-.. 

HEAD.  THROAT,  and 
LUNGS.. 


WARRANTED  TO  CURE... 

Hay  Fever,  Catarrh,  Head* 
ache.  Bronchitis.  Asthma. 
Colds,  Coughs,  Neuralgia, 
Catarrhal  Deafness,  .  .  . 
La  Grippe. 

RESTORES  LOST  TASTE  AND  SIVIELL. 
SWEETENS  OFFENSIVE  BREATH, 


Enough  compound  inhalent  goes  with  each  Medi- 
-Cator  to  last  four  month  making  this  the  cheapest  and 
BEST  REMEDY  on  the  AI.\RKET. 

'thousands  Now  in  Use  and  Giving  Perfect 
Satisfaction 

Our  treatment  consists  of  one  Medicator,  one  bottle 
of  the  inhalen:  and  one  box  of  Nasal  Ointment. 
PRICE  Complete  Cure lo/- 

When  future  orders  are  sent  in  for  the  inhalent  or 
Ointment  the  price  is; 
Inhalent  per  bottle    ..         ..         ..         ..  ..     2/6 

Ointment         . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .      1/- 

Trial  treatment  free  at  Home  Catarrh  Cure  Co., 
(Room  10)  231  Collins  Street  Melbourne. 

NOTICE  —New  Zealand  Postal  Notes  are  not  payable 
In  Victoria;  remit  by  money  order.  Postal  Notes  of 
Other  colonies  accepted,  with  stamps  attached. 

Write  for  Booklet.  Free 
NO    AQENTf     Order  t;irect  from 

Rome  Catarrb  Cure  Coitipanv 

231  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 


Melbourne  Analytical  Laboratory. 

(EBlabliBhed  1»84.) 

193  Collins  Street. 

Classes    are  held  for  inBtruction    in     /  >C^» 

Blowpipe  Analysis  for  the    /  ^Cv 

rapid   detection  of   Minerals,   &c.,      /   .G^  / 
also  for 


ASSAYING 
Practical  . 
Chemistry 


^^^  Extraction 
4j^/  Processes 


Evening 


(Cyanide,  Chlorine,  be.) 
TAUGHT. 

Students  are    also  trained  in 
Chemistry  as  applied  to  Brewing, 
Metallurgy,  and  Mani^faotnring. 


Full  particulars  on  application  to 
FREDERIC    DUNN,    F.O.8.,   &c. 

193  Collins  bl..  Melbourne,  opp.  Atheuieum 


SCRIBNERS     I/. 

MAGAZINE     Monthly. 


10/6 

Yearly. 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY 
WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS 


AUSTRALASIAN    EDITION. 

World-wide  Reputation  for  Excellence 

Both  Literary  and  Artistic. 

CORDON  &  COTCH,  Publishers. 


V 
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